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PREFACE, 



Thb object of this work is to supply to teachers and students a 
history of England containing the features of the author's popular 
school histories of the United States. Accordingly, the text has 
been made brief, but clear and explicit; questions have been 
appended at the foot of each page, to aid in study and recitation, 
and review questions added at the end of each section, for the pur- 
pose of practising the student in topical narration. Maps, showing 
the progressive changes in the political divisions of the ^country, 
and the location of the places referred to, are interspersed through 
the work, and chronological tables inserted at frequent intervals. 
The same system with regard to dates has been followed as is em- 
ployed in the author's Manual of Gkneral History, they being 
inserted freely, but so as to form no essential part of the narrative. 
The pronunciation of proper names is also given wherever it was 
thought the student might need this information. The biographical 
and other references will, it is thought, be found a most convenient 
addition to a work of this kind. The size of the work has been 
dictated by a consideration of the limited time which, according to 
the present school requirements, can be given to this subject; and 
the author hopes that in this, as well as in other respects, it will 
meet the approval of those from whom his previous publicationf 
have received so generous a support and commendation. 
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L QEOGBAPHY OF THE BBITISH ISLES. 

L The British Isles lie between the 49th and Clsi 
degrees of north latitude, and the 2d of east and the 
11th of west longitude. The largest of these, Oreai 
Britain, comprising the three countries, England, Wales, 
and Scotland, contains nearly 90,000 square miles, or 
neai'ly twice the area of the State of New York. Its 
entire population in 1871 was about twenty-six millions. 
Ireland, lying to the west of Great Britain, contains about 
32,500 square miles, and in 1871 had a population of 
about five millions four hundred thousands. 

2. These countries are now divided into counties, or 
shires, of which England has 40, Wales 12, Scotland 33, 
and Ireland 32. The Romans divided the island of 
Britain into five provinces: viz., 1. Britannia Prima, 
situated south of the Thames and the Severn rivers; 
2. Britannia Secunda, now Wales (nearly); 3. Flavia 
CcBsarien'sis (Flavia Caesarian province), situated to the 
north of the Thames, east of the Severn, and south of the 
Mersey and Humber rivers; 4. Maxima CcBsariensis (the 
great Caesarian province), extending from the Mersey and 
the Humber as far as the wall of Adrian, or Severus; and 
Valentia (from the emperor Valens), situated between the 
wall of Adrian, or Severus, and the rampart of Agricola, 
The region to the north of Valentia was called Caledonia 
(from a word meaning people of the woods). 

QvsiTiOKt.—l • How are Uie BritiBh Isles eitnated ? What doM Great Britain 
tnmprise ? Its extent ? Popalation t Bztent and population of Ireland t 
* 3* How are these countries divided ? Roman divisions of Britain t Sitnatloa 
of each? Caledonia! Municipal towns f Ck>lonlest 
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The muuicipal towns were Ebor'acum (York), and 
Verula'mium (St Albans). There were nine colonies, 
the chief of which were Londinmm (London), AqiKS 
Soils (Bath), Deva (Chester), and lAndum (Lincoln). 

3. The first of these provinces became, after the Saxon 
conquest, Kent, Sussex, and Wessex; the second. North 
and South Wales; the third, Essex, Middlesex, East 
Anglia, and Mercia. East Anglia comprised Norfolk 
and Suffolk. The Great Caesarian province became 
Northumbria, comprising Deira and Bemicia; and 
Valentia became Strathclyde, a British kingdom, and 
a part of the Saxon kingdom of Deira. Beyond the 
mainland of Scotland lie the Orkney Islands on the 
north, and the Hebrides - on the west. These were 
scarcely known to the Eomans, but in after time were 
occupied by the Northmen. 

4. Ireland was never occupied by the Eomans or Sax- 
ons; but before its conqiiest by the English was divided 
into the five kingdoms of MunsteVy LeinsteVj Meath, Ulster^ 
and Connanght. Four of these names are still preserved 
as the designations of provinces. Munster occupies the 
south and southwest; Leinster, the east; Connanght, the 
west; and Ulster, the north. Ireland was anciently called 
I-er'ne, a word which, in the Celtic language, is supposed to 
mesLxiwest. The Bomans called it JTi'^^rma. Its present 
name is doubtless derived from its ancient appellation. 

II. OLD-EKGLISH WORDS AKD KAHES. 

5. The Old-English, or Anglo-Saxon, language was essen- 
tially the same language as that now denominated the Eng- 
lish language; but in the course of centuries it has, by 

8« What did Britannis Prima comprise under the Saxons? Britannia Se> 
cnnda f The Flavia CseBarion Province ? The Great Caesarian Province f Va* 
lentia f What islands lie beyond f By whom were they occupied f 

4. Ireland f Its ancient divisions f Modem provinces and their sitoation t Iti 
ancient name f Boman name t Modem name f 

o. Old-Bn^ish lan^i^Dage ? Bow changed? Proper names f 
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degrees, been so changed that it cannot now be understood 
except by those who have specially studied it. Most of the 
proper names now used have a meaning which was very 
plain to those who employed them in former times, but 
which, at the present time, needs an explanation. In 
these names, we have representatives of the various 
tongues which have contributed to our modern English. 
C Thus, avon is Celtic for stream ; strath for valley, as in^ 
Strathclyde; and pen for head, promontory, or hill, as in 
Fen Mon, the head of Mona Island. The Gaelic form of 
the latter (in Scotland) is ben, as in Ben Nevis. In words 
ending in caster, cester, and Chester, derived from the word 
castra, a camp, we have the Latin element; as in Lancas- 
ter, Gloucester, Winchester, &c. Also in Stratton — Street- 
town, from strata, a street, and in Jersey, from Caesare'a. 

7. In the early history of England many names of 
persons are used, an explanation of the meaning of 
which will serve to enable the student more easily to 
remember them, besides increasing his interest in the 
history itself. Thus, Alfred is all-peace; Egbert, eye- 
bright; Bertha, the bright; Albert, all-bright; EVgiva, 
—corrupted from mlf-gifu, elf-gift; Etiiehoolf, the noble 
wolf (etlisl, CBtliel, or athel, noble); Eth'elred, noble in 
council; AtVeling, son of a noble, or prince; Ath'elstan, 
precious stone; Edmund, a good protector; Edwin, good 
or prosperous in battle; Edward, a good guardian, &c. 

III. LEGENDABY HISTORY OF BBITAIN. 

8. The early history of Britain, as of most other coun- 
tries, consists of stories or legends, of the truth of which 
no satisfactory evidence can be adduced. Previous to the 
account given by Caesar, in his "Commentaries," of the in- 

6. Meaning of ammf Strath f Penf IHnntrationf! of each? Meaning: of th0 
terminations coiUr^ eesttr^ and Chester t Strattan f Jersey f 

7. Namei* of penione ? Mcaninsr of Alj'red^ Egbert^ ^* t 

8. Early blatofj of Briuln t Early records f 

1» 
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habitants, nothing, as far as is known, was recorded of the 
events occurring among them. The Druids, indeed, prohib- 
ited such records as irreligious and unlawful. Therefore, 
as remarked by Milton, "from the first peopling of Britain 
to the coming of Julius Caesar, there is nothing certainly 
known, either by tradition, history, or ancient fame.'* 

9. The old chroniclers, however, and particularly Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, give the history of an almost uninter- 
rupted series of events from the earliest ages down to the 
period of authentic history. According to these, the 
ancient inhabitants of the island, called Albion, were a 
race of giants, who, being greatly reduced in number by 
the fierce wars which they waged among themsrfves, were 
finally subdued and destroyed by Brutus, a Trojan prince, 
and a descendant of -^neas, who fled to Italy from tht 
ruins of Troy. 

10. This Brutus divided Albion, which he found in a 
waste condition, among his own people, and built a great 
city on the Thames Eiver, which he called "New Troy.** 
The time assigned for these events is the period of the 
Judges in Jewish history; and from that remote ^e, 
down to the coming of Caesar, the long line of kings, 
descendants of Brutus, are given in this mythological 
history with great particularity, both as to dates and 
names. Among these was Bladud, who becoming a 
leper, and therefore being obliged to flee from his father's 
court, was cured by bathing in the hot springs of the 
Avon, where he afterward founded the city of Bath. 

11. The son and successor of this king was Lear, whose 
story forms the foundation of one of Shakspeare's greatest 
tragedies. According to the legend, this king, in his old 
age, in order to be relieved from the care and labor of 
government, divided his dominions between his two 

9. What histoiy is given of the early times f By whomf What is said of 
Bruins T 
1 O* What wa« done by Brntns f His snccessors f Bladnd t 
1 1 • 11m) legend of King Lear ? At what period is it placed t 
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daughters, Gon'eril and Began, discarding his youngest 
daughter Cordelia, because he thought she was wanting 
in affection for him, since her protestations of filial love 
were less vehement than those of her sisters. T-ie latter, 
however, proved more sincere; for the too indulgent father 
having been treated with the basest ingratitude and un- 
kiiidness by those whom he had endowed with his power 
and possessions, was finally compelled to seek a refuge 
with her whom he had disowned, and was by her and 
her husband, a Gaulish prince, restored to his throne. 
This reign is placed by the chroniclers in the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ 

12. Many years after this there reigned a king named 
Ludy who enlarged, and built walls around, the city of 
New Troy. After him it was called Caerlud, or Lud^s 
Town, changed in course of time to London, Lud was a 
brave and warlike monarch, genial in disposition, and 
festive in his habits; and hence is represented as very 
popular. He was buried in a part of London, now called 
JkidgcUe. It was during the reign of his son, Ca8'Sib'e4aun^^ 
as it is said, that the invasion of Caesar took place ; and 
among his later descendants was Cu-noVe-liney or Cymhe- 
line {sim'le'Une), whose history forms the foundation of * 
another of Shakspeare's plays. 

13. Such is the story of the Trojan kings of Britain, 
thoroughly believed in by many of the old writers, but 
evidently fictitious, being based, in part, upon names 
derived from a very different origin. The legend is, 
however, of very great antiquity. According to Sir 
Francis Palgrave, there is some reason to believe that 
the story of Brutus was invented by the bards, to gain 
favor with those who prided themselves on being de- 
scended from -ffineas, the Trojan prince, and thus related 



la. What la narrated of King Lud? During whoao reign is Ciesar^s inyanlon 
idaced f What 1a said of Cymbeline ? * Also called Cassivelaunun. (Sec 5 3; p. 14. ) 
13. What is remarked of these legends ? Their antiquity and origin ? 
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to the kings of Borne. This, however, cannot b6 deter- 
mined ; but it is certainly more probable that the name of 
Britain gave rise to the story of Brutus than that the 
island received its ancient appellation from the name of 
that mythical prince. 

14. This legendary history, although now set aside as 
fabulous and scarcely worthy of remark, did, in its own 
time, important service in the formation of the British 
character ; and hence the people were wise in clinging as 
long as possible to their faith in those ennobling traditions. 
That proud ancestiy, and the lofty achievements which 
were attributed, in the songs of the bards, to the early 
British race, inspired each succeeding generation with a 
love of brave exploits, a contempt of danger, and a lofty 
patriotism, which could only be crushed out after the na- 
tion had for centuries been trodden under the iron heel of 
the Boman invader. 

15. An attachment to the legends of the past seems to 
be an almost universal sentiment among mankind. Those 
shadowy periods, so dim and vague from their distance, 
are the chosen theatre in which fancy delights to present 
her favorite characters and to enact her fondest dramas ; 
and the charm with which these creations of the imagina- 
tion are cherished, is the more powerful in proportion as 
they are conti'asted with the sober and often repulsive 
scenes of real life and histoiy. Hence, as remarked . by a 
great historian, there are two distinct periods in the exist- 
ence of every nation, — ^the age of historical faith and the 
age of historical reason. 

1 4. Of what eervicc was Uie legendary history t In what way was this infla 
ence exerted f 

16. What leads to an attachment to the legends of the paatt WLat two pe 
riods in a nation's history are referred to t 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



PART L 
ANCIENT BRITAIN. 



section i. 
' Britain under the Eomaisb. 

Ehetending from the Landing of OoBsar (55 B. C.) to the Invaeion 
of the 8ax4ms (449 A. U), 

1. The southwestern shores of Britain were visited by 
Phoenician (fe-nisVe-an) and Carthaginian navigators 
many centuries previous to the Christian era, their chief 
object being to obtain a supply of tin from the extensive 
mines of that metal existing in the island. This is thought 
by some to be the origin of the name Britannia, or Britain, 
supposed to mean the " Land of Tin.*"*? The more ancient 
name of the island was Albion, or the White Isle, from the 
chalk cliflfs on its southern shore. [Mte 1, end of Sec] 

* Or. according to some, from the Celtic Mth^ or f/Ht^ tattmlng painted ; m the Britons wert 
In the habit of painting or staining their bodies. 



Map Questions.— (Prouressive Map, No. 1.) Into what five provinces were the 
Roman pos(>e9sion8 divided ? Where wan Britan'nia Pri'ma ? Britanni « Socnnda f 
FlaMa CffiFarion'i^iB ? MaxMma (^sesariensis ? Valen'tia ? What wa? the northern 
part of the inland called ? Where was the country of the Cantii (kan'shs-i) f Of 
the Damno'nll ? OfthcBelgaef Ofthelce'ni? Of the Silu'res ? Of the Corita'ni ? 
Of the Brigan'tes? Where was Londin'ium (London)^ Ebor'acum {Yt^k)1 
A'aniB So'lis {Bath) J Ander'ida (Pw'ensey)^ Lindum (Lincoln) f Ite't« (Lei- 
Gester)^ Verula'mum {8t. Albans)^ What island near the southern shore of 
Britain? What islands between Britain and Hiberaia {Ireland)^ Where did 
Otesar land ? Where was the wall of Agricola ? Of Adrian ? 

I. By whom was Britain visited ? When ? For what purpose ? What Is this 
3ri|^ of the name Britain f What more ancient name, and whence derived t 
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2. Its authentic history commences with the inrasion 
by Julius Caesar (55 b. c), who, having made a conquest 
of Gaul, determined to carry his victorious arms against 
the bold islanders who had given important aid to his 
enemies, the Gauls. Accordingly, he crossed the channel, 
and with great difficulty effected a landing on the south- 
eastern shore (at Deal), being vigorously opposed by the 
Britons, who had assembled in large numbers to repel the 
invaders of their country. Roman skill and discipline, 
however, prevailed; and Caesar, having gained a great vic- 
tory over the rude forces of the Britons, made a temporary 
peace with them, and returned to Gaul. [J!^otes 2 and 3.] 

3. In the spring of the next year, he made a second 
expedition to Britain with a fleet of eight hundred ships, 
carrying thither an army of more than 20,000 men. He 
landed at the same place as before, and marched into the 
country, being obstinately opposed by a British chieftain 
named Cas-wall'on (called by the Romans Cas-si-ve- 
laun'us), whom, however, he defeated in every battle. 
After he had penetrated into the country beyond the 
Thames, the Britons sued for peace, which Caesar, wishing 
to return, granted on condition that a tribute should be 
paid to Rome. Notwithstanding his many victories, Caesar 
on his departure had made no permanent conquest of any 
part of the island; and almost a century elapsed before 
any other attempt was made by the Romans to subdue it. 

4. Manners, Customs, &c., of the Britons. The 
inhabitants of Britain had made at this time but little 
advancement in civilization; but the southeastern tribes 
were much superior in this respect to those of the other 
parts. They practised tillage with a certain rude skill, 
ind built round huts of timber and reeds, resting on 
foundations of stone, and covered with a conical roof, in 

2* How and when does its anthentic history bejdn f Describe Caesar's inTaiion, 

3. Describe the second invasion by Cwsar. Wnat was the result of these inT» 
iions ? When did the Romans renew the attempt at conqnest f 

4. What is said of the ancient Britons ? Their habitations f Their clothing? 
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DRUIDS' LAST SACRIFICE. (Sec Note 6, end of Section.) 
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the centre of which was an aperture for the passage of 
smoke. Their habitations were frequently changed, either 
in hope of plunder, or in quest of better pasture for their 
flocks and herds. They wore very little clothing, not- 
withstanding the coldness of the climate, but painted or 
tattooed their bodies, using for the purpose a plant called 
woad, which yields a juice of a blue color. 

5. Their arms consisted of a shield and javelins, and a 
sword. Their fprces were mostly on foot; but they also 
fought on horseback, and in chariots with scythes and 
hooks affixed to the axles; and these they managed with 
wonderful dexterity. Their religion was a terrible super- 
stition called Druidism; the priests, called Druids, being 
not only the ministers of religion, but judges, physicians, 
and teachers. They worshipped the sun and moon, fire, 
the serpent, aud many other false deities; and among the 
rites which they practised, human sacrifice was quite 
frequent; immense figures, or cages, formed of osiers, 
being often filled with human beings, and then det on fire. 
The Druids were accustomed to live in caverns or amid 
the gloom of deep forests; and their veneration for the 
oak and mistletoe was quite remarkable. [See Note 5.] 

6. One class of the Druids, called Bards, were poets 
and musicians. These attended the chieftains in their 
halls, and sang their praises; and in battle they cheered 
on their countrymen by their music on the harp. The 
various tribes of the Britons were e^ch governed by a 
chieftain, but in times of great danger, they united for 
self-defence, and selected a commander-in-chief. At other 
times jealousies and animosities among neighboring tribes 
occasioned continual contests, so that war was the princi- 
pal occupation, and military glory the chief object of 
ambition among all the people. 

I». What arms did they nse t How did they fight f What was their religion 
What id eaid of the Draids f 

6* What ie paid of the Bards ? How were the Britons governed ? What was 
Ihelr chief employment ? 
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7. Rene'W'ed attempts of the Romans to Con- 
quer the Britons. The civil wars in which the 
Eomans were so long engaged preyented them from 
enforcing a fulfillment of the treaty which the van- 
quished Britons had made to Caesar. It was contrary to 
the policy of Augustus to extend the territorial domain of 
the empire, and the ' same policy was observed by his 
immediate successors. Meanwhile, the Britons kept up 
their intercourse with Eome, sending son>e of their young 
men thither to be educated; and by this means improved 
their manners and habits. At length, the Emperor Clau- 
dius, instigated by a British exile, determined to undertake 
their subjugation (43 A. D.). 

8. Accordingly, a considerable army was sent to Britain, 
under the command of Au'lus Plautius {plau'slie-us) ; and 
although the Britons fought bravely for their liberty, they 
were defeated in many battles; so that when Claudius 
himself arrived, several of the tribes in the southeastern 
part of the island made submission to him. The other 
Britons, however, under a brave leader named Car'adoc, 
or Carac'tacus, still held out; until being defeated by a 
Boman general named Osto'rius, Caractacus was made a 
prisoner and carried to Eome (a. d. 51). His noble bear- 
ing, and the magnanimity which he displayed, excited the 
respect of his conquerors, and he was set at liberty. 

9. Many of the western tribes still maintained a stub- 
bom resistance, and for years baffled all the eiforts of the 
invaders. lu. the reign of Nero, Suetonius {swe-to'ne-us) 
received the command of the Boman legion in Britain 
(a. d. 59) ; and finding that the hostility of the Britons 
was sustained through the influence of the Druids, he 
succeeded in reducing the island of Anglesey, which was 
their chief place of residence. Their altars were over- 

T. Why wt8 the conqnest of Britain not prosecuted f Wha intcroonrM wai 
ee^rablii^hed ? When ana by whom wa* the conqnest resumed T 
8 . What was done by PlantinB t What {s said of Caractacus T 
0. What was accouplisbed by Suetonius ? 
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turned, their sacred groves leveled with the ground, and 
many of the priests and priestesses were either massacred, 
or consumed in the flames of their burning shrines.* 

10. Meanwhile, the Britons of the eastern counties, 
exasperated by the wicked and tyrannical conduct of the 
Boman governor, revolted; and, led by their brave queen 
Boadicea {bo-ah'di8'e^h),j[ who, with her daughters, had 
been treated in the most ignominious manner, attacked 
and destroyed many of the Roman settlements. The 
principal of these was London, which Suetonius was 
compelled to abandon to the fury of its British assail- 
ants, by whom it was reduced to ashes. More than 70,000 
Bomans are said to have been slain by Boadicea's army. 
Defeated, however, after a long and fierce battle, by Sue- 
tonius, she terminated her life by taking poison (A. D. 62). 

11. Several other generals were successively sent to 
Britain to carry on the work of subjugation; but it was 
not until Julius Agric'ola obtained the command (a. d. 78) 
that the Boman dominion was finally established in the 
island (a. d. 85). This able and excellent man, during 
the six years of his administration, sought to make the 
Boman yoke easy to the conquered people. He encour- 
aged agriculture, introduced the arts and sciences, as well 
as the study of the Latin language, improved the govern- 
ment, and thus gave to the rude Britons the benefit of 
Boman civilization. He extended his sway into the 
northern part of the island, called Caledo'niay which was 
inhabited by a wild and very warlike people, over whom 
Agiicola gained a great victory near the Gram'pian Hills. 

\%i The Caledonians, although defeated, were by no 
means subdued; and for many years afterward, continued 
to harass the Britons and their governors, having de- 

• See Note 6, end of the Section. f See Note 7. 



1 0. What 18 said of Boadicea ? 

1 1 • What wan effected by Agricola f In what way f How fiir did his conqnestt 
txtcnd ? Where was Caledonia ? 

1 2* What is Airthcr Miid of the Caledonians ? What walls were bnilt ? With 
what effect * 
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stroyed the fortifications (between the Forth and Clyde) 
which Agricola had erected to prevent their incursions. 
The emperor Adrian, after ineffectual efforts to subdue 
them, constructed an earthen rampart between the Tyne 
Eiver and Solw^y Frith (a. d. 121). This was afterward 
called the "Picts* Wall/* and considerable remains of it 
still exist. During the reign of his successor, Antoni'nus, 
the continued attacks of the northern tribes necessitated 
the construction of another chain of fortifications extend- 
ing between the friths of Forth and Clyde (a. d. 140). 
Subsequently, the emperor Seve'rns, after pursuing these 
fierce barbarians to their northern wilds, made a treaty 
with them; and on his return, constructed a solid wall of 
stone twelve feet high, along the line of Adrian's fortifica- 
tions (a. d. 208). For more than seventy years after this, 
Britain remained comparatively undisturbed. 

13. In the latter part of the third century, the eastern 
coasts were so much harassed by the attacks of Saxon 
pirates that the emperor Diocle'tian appointed a special 
officer to protect this part of the province. Carausius 
(ca-rau'sJie-us), who received this appointment, disowned 
his allegiance, and making an alliance with the Saxons, 
asserted for himself supreme authority in Britain (a. d. 
286). He was, a few years afterward, assassinated, by his 
own officer, who in turn usurped the supreme power, but 
was defeated by the emperor Constantius {con-stan'she-us) 
(a. d. 296). This emperor died in York (A. D.306); and 
there his son, Constantine the Great, was sialuted emperor. 
This illustrious monarch was the son of a British princess, 
whom Constantius had married. 

14. Under Constantine and his immediate successors, 
Britain enjoyed many years of tranquillity; the incursions 
rf the barbarians were repressed, and commerce and the 



1 3 • What is mid of Caraosins f Of Constantine t Of Constantine f 
14. What was the condition of Britain nnder Constantine and his raccosion 
What is naid of the Scots and Picu f 
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arts of peace were encour^ed. But the northern tribes, 
now under the name of ocots and Picts, soon renewed 
their ravages. The former appear to have been a wild 
race from Ireland, which island for centuries bore the 
name of Scotia; while the Picts were probably a Cale 
donian trib0 of British origin. During the reign of 
Valentinian I., these savage hordes penetrated as far as 
London, but were driven back by Theodosius, father of 
the great emperor of the same name (a. d. 368). 

1$. During the subsequent reigns, the Scots and Picts, 
although often vanquished by the Soman legions, contin- 
ued to be a terror to the Britons, whose distresses were 
greatly increased by the withdrawal of the Boman armies, 
under Honorius, by whom they were needed to protect his 
dominions against the Goths. Some temporary assistance 
was supplied by Stilicho {sHVe-ho) (396 A. D.) ; and, at the 
earnest entreaty of the Britons, the island was once more 
visited by a Eoman army (418 A. D.), on the occasion of a 
new inroad of the Scots and Picts. They, however, 
remained only long enough to repel the enemy, when the 
Bomans took their final leave, after repairing the for- 
tresses, and instructing the inhabitants in the means 
necessary for their defense. 

16. Notwithstanding this, the Britons soon found 
themselves entirely unable to repel the incursions of the 
Scots and Picts, who took advantage of their unprotected 
state, and burnt and plundered worse than at any previous 
time. The attacks of the Saxons also added to their 
embarrassment and misery. In 446, the unhappy Britons 
made a most piteous appeal to their former conquerors to 
send them aid. They addressed a letter to the Boman 
patrician A6tius (a-e'she-us), recounting their distresses, 
and bearing the inscription "the Groans of the Britons.'' 

1 5* What other inraslonp were made by them f Why did the R imans leare 
Britain f Give an account of their laot vi^it. 

1 6* Describe the distrctses of the Britons. What appeal did they make to the 
Romans? 
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**The barbarians," they said, **.on the one hand chase us 
Into the sea; the sea on the other throws us back upon the 
barbarians; and we have only the hard choice left us of 
perishing by the sword or by the waves.** 

17. Aetius was, however, too much pressed by the 
Huns, under their terrific leader At'tila, to be able to 
afford them any aid; and, at length, in desperation, they 
formed an alliance with the piratical Saxons in order to 
repel their other enemies, the Scots and Picts, being 
guided, it is said, by the counsels of a powerful British 
prince, named Vor'ti-gem. The Saxon forces, under their 
leaders, Hen'ghist and Hor'sa, two brothers, landed on the 
island of Than'et, in accordance with this invitation, 
having readily agreed to the terms proposed by the Britons 
(a. d. 449). This event marks the close of Roman influence 
In the island, and the commencement of that of the Saxons. 

18. Progress of Civilization. On the departure of 
the Romans, five centuries had elapsed since the landing 
of Caesar, during about four of which a large, part of the 
island had been under Roman dominion, and had assumed 
a condition of considerable prosperity. Agriculture and 
the useful arts had made so much progress, that consider- 
able quantities of grain were exported to the other provin- 
ces of the empire, and British builders and artisans were 
in request on the continent. Roman towns, light-houses, 
roads, and bridges continued to exist for some time; and 
in many of the towns there were theatres, temples, and 
palaces. On the site of Westminster Abbey stood a 
temple of Apollo, and on that of St. Paul's Cathedral, a 
temple of Diana. 

19. The country was not, however, completely !ftoman- 
ized; the people continued to speak their own language; 

1 T« What dL^ they at last do f What was done by the Saxons f What does 
thio event mark ? 

1 8. How long was Britain In the possession of the Bomans 1 What diangei 
lookpUce? 

10. Describe the people. How was the country divided f 
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and while the conquerors and their desceudaDts occupied 
the towns, they alone possessing municipal privileges, the 
natives were generally peasants, occupying a rank in 
society but little above that of serfs. The country was 
divided into five provinces, each having its own ruler, 
and the whole was under the government of a Vica'rius^ 
or Deputy, who resided at Ejhor'qrcum (York). 

20. Christianity was introduced into Britain at an early 
period, probably during the second half of the second 
century. During the reign of Diocle'tian {-she-an), the 
British Christians suffered a severe persecution. Tlie 
churches were razed, and many of the worshippers suf- 
fered torture and death, — among them, the proto-martyr 
St. AlT^an, long celebrated both in his own country and 
abroad. The Bible had been translated into the British 
tongue, and many of the ecclesiastics gained great fame 
for their learning and piety. The British Christians were 
represented in the Council at Aries {arl) by three bishops 
(a. d. 314) ; so that it is evident that Christianity had 
even then made considerable progress in the island. 

20* Whsm. and how was Chrlstiaiilty introdaced f What pereiecntions were 
mfferedf What is aaid of St Alban f What further of the Britiah ChristiauB ? 
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1. First Glimpses of Britain (p. 18, T 1).— *'Tin was the attractive thing 
which drew the flr»t thin rills of civUfzation to our islands. Some stray Phoenician 
sailors, not improbably fh>m Gades (Cadiz), on the Iberian coast, beating aimlessly 
about among the Biscay waves, saw, perhaps through clearing mist, shifting- 
glimpses of a white shore, upon which they found abundance of this precious metal 
to be had almost for the picking up. Tin was really a precious metal then. The 
Homeric warriors had fought with weapons of bronze ; and for many centuries, 
until the art of tempering iron had reached some degree of forwardness, swords and 
spear-heads of mingled copper and tin continued to decide the battles of the ancient 
world. Temples too were adorned with bronze ; statues and urns were moulded 
of it. Useftil alike in peace and war, tin was much sought, and well paid for. We 
can therefore well understand the Joy with which the restless money-seeking traders 
of Tyre and Carthage would learn the secret of these distant islands and their mines, 
and the Jealous caution with which the canning old monopolists would conceal 
their approaches to the mysterious treasure-house."— C!oKi«r'« History qf England. 

2. 'Why Caesar Invatled Britain (p. 14, ^ 2).—'* From the close connection 
between the insular Celts and the Celts of the continent, especially the maritime 
cantons, it niay rfadilvbe conceived that they had at least sympathized with the 
national resistance ; and if they did not grant armed assistance to the patriots, they 
gave at any rate an honorable asylum in their sea-protected isle to every one who 
was no longer safe in his native land. This certainly involved a danger, if not for 
the present, at any rate for the fature ; it seemed Judicious, if not to undertake the 
conqaest of the island itself, at any rtite to conduct there also defensive operations 
by offensive means, and to show the islanders by a landing on the coast that the 
arm of the Romans reached even across the Channel"— ifom/n«e»^« History of 
Borne. 

3* Caesar's Departure Arom Britain (p. 14, t 3).—'* Csesar, after various 
fortunes, carried back his soldiers in the same year (b. o. 6S) to GauL He set sail 
by night, in fear, he says, of the eqainoctial gales. He left no body of men behind 
him— he erected no fortress. It is probable that he took back captives to adorn his 
triumph. But the Romans, with all their national pride, did not hold Caesar's expe- 
dition to be a conquest. Tacitus says, * He did not conquer Britain, but only showed 
it to the Romans.^ Horace, calling upon Augustus to achieve the conquest, speaks 
of Britain as * intactus ' (untouched) ; and Propertius, in the same spirit, describes 
her as * invictus ' (unconquered)."— jKni^Af* Old England. 

4. Tlie Britons' Mode of "Warfare (p. 15, t 5).— "The dexterity of the 
islanders in the management of their destructive vehicles is mentioned by ancient 
writers in terms of the highest commendation. They could stop the horses at ftill 
speed with the greatest ease, even on the declivity of steep hills, and immediately 
guide and turn them ; they could run along the pole, rest on the yoke, and thence, 
with surprising agility, return to their seats. They drove their chariots with great 
fhry among the thickest ranks of the enemy, difihsing terror and confhsion around 
them; and when they engaged the horse, they leaped fi*om these machines and 
fought on foot ; their charioteers in the mean time retiring, and posting themselves 
in such a station that, if their masters were in danger of being overpowered by 
numbers, they might effect a speedy retreat to their chariots. By this mode of com- 
p.21 
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bat. Bays Cseear, they blended the speed of cavalry with the eteadinees of inftuitry.^ 
— CamderCs Imperial History of England. 

5. Tlie Dmlda (p. 15, 1 6).—** It is universally agreed that the Druids derived 
their name from that superstitious reverence they paid to ouks— c?€ru, in the British 
language, signifying an oak. They were composed of the highest orders of the peo- 
ple—the commonalty, for obvious reasons, being excluded from the arcana of their 
political system, whereby a strict alliance was formed between the church and 
state ; and this union rendered them awfbl to the people, and necessary to those 
who were placed in elevated stations by birth, education, or employment. Their 
hair they wore short, bat their beards very long. In their hands they carried a 
wand ; and an encased ornament, called the DruicTs egg^ was hung about the neck. 
Their garments, a kind of loose gowns, reached doMMi to the ground ; but when 
engaged in religious ceremonies they always wore a surplice. The IbIc of Anglesey 
was their chief seat of residence, where they had their principal seminary, and 
held an annual meeting of the states. Such was the reputation of this seat of the 
muses, that the children of the Gktnls were sent for education x^thet.'*''— Spencer. 

6. Druidical Remains (p. 16, Td). — "The most remarkable monument of 
antiquity in our island, if we take into account its comparative preservation, as 
well as its grandeur, is Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain, the chief temple and seat 
of justice of the Druids. It originally consisted of an outer circle of thirty stones, 
fourteen feet high, and upon the tops of them was carried throughout a continuous 
impost of large fla^ stones of the same width. An inner circle, enclosing a diameter 
of eighty-three feet, appears to have consisted of much smaller stones, without 

mposts, but about the same in number as the outer circle. Within the second 
circle were five distinct erections, each consisting of two very large stones with an 
impost, with three smaller stones In advance of each ; these have been called the 
trilWums. The circles were called ^ doom rings,^ or circles of judgment ; the flat 
stones of the interior were the ' cromlechs,' or altars on which the victims were 
sacrificed. They are great stone scafTolds, raised just high enough for such horrid 
exhibitions, and just large enough in all their proportions, and so contrived as to 
render the whole visible to the greatest multitude of people. The ofllciating priest, 
pouring a libation upon a man as a victim, smote him upon the breast, near the 
throat : and on his failings both from the manner of his fall, and fl-om the convul- 
sions of his limbs, and still more from the flowing of his blood, they presaged what 
would come to pass. The rocking-stones, or * tolmans,' masses of granite or sand- 
stone, often weighing more than six or seven hundred tons, which are so exqui- 
sitely poised that they can be moved by the touch of a finger, were other great 
adjuncts to the system of terror and superstition by which the Druids maintained 
their influence ; they sought to appal and govern the popular mind by imparting a 
more than natural grandeur to some great work of nature, by connecting it with 
some effort of ingenuity which was under the direction of their rude science."— 
Knight's Old England. 

7. Boadicea (p. 17, ^ 10).—" She was of the largest size, most terrible of aspect, 
most savage of countenance, and harsh of voice; having a profusion of yellow hair, 
which fell down to her hips, and wearing a large golden collar. She had on a party- 
colored floating vest, drawn close about her bosom, and over this she wore a thick 
mantle, connected by a clasp. Such was her usual dress, but at this time she also 
bore a spear, that she might appear more formidable to alV—Monumenta Blstorica 
Britannica. 
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SEonoN n. 

Britain ukdeb the Saxoks. 

Extending fr(m the lMndin{f of ffenghist andHorea {A, D. 449) to ths 
Union of the Saxon Kingdoms under Egbert {A, D, 827). 

1. With the aid of the Saxons under Henghist and 
Horsa, the Britons were enabled to driye back the Scots 
and Kcts; and in return for the serrices thus rendered, the 
brothers were allowed to settle, with their companions, on 
the Isle of Thanetf where they were soon joined by others 
of their countrymen, whom they invited oyer. It is said 
that a beautiful daughter of Henghist, Bowe'na by name, 
captivated the British king, Vort'igem, and that, becom- 
ing his bride, she persuaded him to give up to her country- 
men the whole of Kent. Whether this be true or not, it 
is certain that the Saxons soon began to encroach upon 
the lands of the Britons, and that their numbers were con- 
stantly augmented by new accessions from Germany. 

2. Pierce battles were fought between the forces of 
Henghist and Horsa and the Britons; in, one of which 
Horsa was slain (a. d. 455). The Saxons were, however, 
generally victorious, and finally succeeded in completely 
securing their possessions in Kent, which thus became the 
first Saxon kingdom founded in the island. It remained 
a powerful state for more than a century afterward. 

* See Note 1, end of the Section. 



Map Qubstions.— (ProgreBsive Map, No. 2.) Where were the Bettlements of 
the Sonth Saxons ? Of the West Saxons f Of the East Saxons ? Of the Middle 
Saxons? Where was Kent? Where were the East Angles? How divided? 
Where were the Middle Angles ? Where was Mercia ? Northumhria ? Why eo 
called? (iln^.—Because north of the number River.) How divided? Where was 
Bamnonia, or West Wales ? North Wales ? Cnmbria ? Strath Clyde ? W^here 
was the country of the Picts? Of the Scots? Thanet Island ? Wight? 

1 • What was done with the aid of the Saxons ? How were they rewarded 
What legend is mentioned ? What was the fact ? 

2. What battles were foaght? With what resnlt? Which was the first Saxov 
kingdom? 
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3. In the mean time, other bodies of Saxons arrived and 
sel/tled in different parts of the island. Among these a 
kindred race, called Angles, came oyer, also from Germany, 
and made their home in such territories as they could 
wrest from the native inhabitants. They seem to have 
been a more numerous and energetic people even than the 
Saxons, as they occupied larger districts, and at length 
gave their name to the whole country. [See Note 2.] 

4. By these invasions the following states were formed: 
1. Kent; 2. Sussex, or the South Saxons; 3. Wessex, or 
the West Saxons; 4. Essex, or the East Saxons, including 
Middlesex, or the Middle Saxons; 5. East Anglia, formed 
by Angles, originally consisting of two tribes. North-folk 
and South-folk (hence, Norfolk and Suffolk) ; 6. Northum- 
hria, that is, the country north of the Humber River, 
which at first consisted of two states, called in Latin 
De-i'ra and Bernicia; 7. Mercia, or the March, or bound- 
ary, being situated on the border of Deira and East 
Anglia. It was conquered by Anglian chieftains in the 
seventh century (a. d. 626). These seven states consti- 
tuted what is known in history as the Saxon Heptarchy; 
although the number of independent Saxon kingdoms 
was at no time exactly seven. [See Note 3.] 

5. The different Saxon kingdoms of the Heptarchy 
were almost incessantly engaged in fierce wars with one 
another. Their Common enemies, the British, or Welsh, 
as they called them (meaning in their language /om^Ti^r^), 
and the Scots, obliged them, however, to form some kind 
of alliance, and they usually acknowledged the sovereign 
of one of the states, supreme commander, or as they called 
him, Bret'wal-da, that is, Britain-wielder, Several of the 
Saxon monarchs held this office and title, the most dis- 

S. What other settlors arrived 1 What is said of the Angles f 

4. What states were formed? What is said of East Anglia? Northiimbriaf 
Mercia ? When and by whom was this state conquered ? Wliat did they con 
■titute? 

5. In what were they engaged ? Why did they form an alliance ? What ii 
meant by Bretwalda f By whom was thid office held ? 
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tingiiished of whom was Eth'elbert, King of Kent, Tfho 
was Bretwalda for about fifty years. 

6. Dui'ing the period of these encroachments, compre- 
hending about a century and a half, the British or Welsh 
made a stubborn but ineffectual resistance, t.nd were 
driven into the western parts of the island, and formed 
several small states. In the southwest lay Damno'niay or 
West Wales^ founded by the famous King Ai'thur, whose 
exploits in connection with the legendary "Knights of the 
Bound Table," have been so widely celebrated in poetry 
and song. In Camlriay or Wales^ were several other 
states, and^ still others {Cum'bria and Strath Clyde) in the 
mountainous region to the north of Wales, so distin- 
guished for its picturesque beauty. Others of the Britons 
crossed the Channel, and settled in Armor'ica, called 
afterward Bre-tagne^ or Brit'tany. Still others probably 
remained interspersed among their conquerors in the 
condition of serfs. Y^^^ ^^^^ ^> ^^^ of the Section^ 

7. These conquering Saxons and Angles, intermingled 
with whom were a people from Denmark, called Jutes^ 
were at first pagan barbarians. The names of the days^f 
the week still commemorate the deities which they adored. 
Thus Sunday and Monday {Sunnandaeg and Monandaeg) 
were the days sacred to the sun and moon; Tuesday, to 
Tuisco; Wednesday {Wodensdaeg), to Woden, or Odin, 
the god of war; Thursday, to Thor, the Thunderer, cor- 
responding to Jupiter, among the Eomans; Friday {Frey^ 
adaeg), to Freya, the northern Venus; and Saturday, to 
Senior, a marine deity. They believed in the immortality 
of the soul, and indulged in the hope of a heaven, the 
chief delight of which was to intoxicate themselves with 
ale drunk from the skulls of their enemies slain in battle. 

6. Wliat became of the Welsh T What and where was Damnonia f By whom 
ifM it founded ? What other Welsh states were there T What and where wat 
Brittany ? 

7. What was the character of the Saxons, Angles, and Jntcs ? What do the 
names of the days of the week commemorate ? Wliat belief did Ihcue peoplf 
entertain? 
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8. Tliey possessed the most terrific courage and energy. 
No perils, however great, and no difficulties, however 
apparently insurmountable, were able to check their 
activity in any enterprise which they had undertaken. 
They trusted themselves in their rude and frail barks, 
without a compass, to the mercy of the winds and waves 
of the stormy ocean, fearless of shipwreck, eager to 
purchase booty at the peril of their lives. In the words 
of an old writer, "the storm is their protection when they 
are pursued by the enemy, and a cover for their operations 
when they meditate an attack. Before they quit their 
own shores, they devote to the altars of their gods the 
tenth pai-t of the principal captives; and when they are 
on the point of returning, the lots are cast with an 
affectation of equity, and the impious vow is fulfilled." 

9. Such was the character of the barbarous Saxons on 
their first invasion of Britain, but in the course of years it 
became greatly modified and softened. Christianity was 
first preached in the kingdom of Kent (a. d. 597), by St. 
Augustine, a Eoman monk commissioned for the purpose 
by Pope Gregory the Great, who, it is said, was induced 
to do this by seeing some Anglian youths of remarkable 
beauty exposed for sale in the market-place of Eome. 
Struck with their fair complexion and blooming coun- 
tenances, he inquired who they were; and being informed 
they were Angles, he remarked they might have been called 
Angels if they had been Christians; and some time after- 
ward he resolved to undertake the conversion of a people 
whos*^ name and personal appearance were so interesting. * 

10. St. Augustine was very kindly received by Ethel- 
bert. King of Kent, who was already favorably disposed 
toward Christianity, having married a Christian princess; 

* See Note 5, end of the Section. 



8. What el»e i? eaid of the character of the Saxons ? 

». IIow was thi« character softened ? When and hy whom was Chrlstlanit? 
fir»«t preached ? What circnrastance led to this ? 

1 0. Give an account of St. Au^fustine's mission and its results. What kiiiirdomi 
•tnhiHccd Christianity y 
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and the king becoming converted and being baptized (a. d 
597), great numbers followed his example. St. Augustine 
was made Archbishop of Canterbury; and soon afterward 
Bucceeded in introducing Christianity in Essex also, where 
a church dedicated to St. Paul was erected on the site of a 
temple of Diana, and one to St Peter on a small island 
in the Thames. The latter is now Westminster Abbey. 
The other kingdoms, one after the other, also embraced 
the same faith. 

11. The history of the various Saxon kingdoms which 
constituted the Heptarchy presents but little more than 
a continued scene of perfidy, treason, and murder. At 
last Egbert, King of Wessex, a descendant of Cerdic, the 
founder of that kingdom, triumphed over all his competi- 
tors, and obtained the control of the entire country (a. d. 
827), to which was given the name of England {Engla- 
land, i. e.. Land of the Angles). \^See Note 6.] 

12. Two distinguished schoiars flourished during the 
period of the Heptarchy; — Bcde and Alcuin {aVkwin). 
The former, styled the "Venerable Bede,'^ was educated in 
a monastery on the banks of the Tyne Eiver, and is said 
to have been versed in all the learning that had survived 
the destruction of the Roman Empire. His chief literary 
work was the "Ecclesiastical History of the Angles.*' He 
died in the year 733. Alcuin was a native of York; and 
he acquired so extensive a reputation for learning, that 
students flocked to him from different parts of Europe. 
He was afterward invited to the court of Charlemagne 
(shar'te-mahn), where he spent the greater part of his life. 
His writings, which were in Latin, consisted chiefly of 
poems, scientific and theological essays, and letters to the 
distinguished personages of the age. 



1 1 • What Is fiald of the history of these kingdom! ? Whleh floany obtained 
the predominance ? What is the origin of the name England f 

1 i. What distin^ished scholara floarished during tliis period f Wliat is said 
of Bedel Of Alcuin f 
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13. The first Anglo-Saxon writer of note who composed 
in his own language, was Caedmon {ked'mon), whose works 
were poems on the Bible histories, and on other religious 
subjects. Many portions are still extant, and indicate con- 
siderable poetic genius and imagination. Caedmon died 
about 680. The first British historian was Gildas, born 
at Dumbarton about the beginning of the sixth century. 
He wrote during the time of the Saxon invasions, and in 
his "History of the Britons'^ fiercely inveighs against the 
barbarous invaders of his country. This work is written 
in Latin. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

PAOB 

I. OiveanaccoantofCsesar^s two invasions of Britain 14 

3. Of the Britons at that time, their cnstoms and religion 14-lS 

8. Of the previous inhabitants of Britain. 9-11 

4. State all yon can of Dmidism and the Draids 15-17 

5. Of the invasion of Britain during the reign of Claadine. 16 

6. Give the history of Queen Boadlcea 16-17 

7. Who waa Julius Agricola, and what did he accomplish ? 17 

8. Give the early history of the Caledonians 7,17,18 

9. State the circumstances in the career of Carausius Id 

10. Give all the facts stated in relation to Constantino the Great 18-19 

II. Give the early history of the Scots and Picts 17-20, 22 

12. How was the Roman power in Britain brought to a close ? 19-20 

13. Give the entire history of Britain as connected with that of the 

Romans 14,16-20 

14. Describe the progress of civilization amonji; the Britons 20-21 

16. Give the early history of Britain as connected with that of the Saxons. 1&*20,22 

16. What states were known as the Saxon Heptarchy f 23 

17. Give the early history of the Welsh * 7-8,23-24 

18. What can you stateof the early history of Ireland!..... 8 

19. What account can you give of the Angles? 28-26 

20. OftheJutesT 26 

21. Who was St. Augustine, and what did he accomplish 1 25-20 

22. StatewhatyoucanofEthelbert, king of Kent. 24 26 

». OfBede....96. 94. Alcain....2& 26. Cedmoii....27. 26. Gildas ... 83 
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TOPICAL REVIEW. 



[The numbers are those of the pages in the teit which relate to the topics referred 
to ; the letter n refers to a note upon the same subject.] 



NARRATIVE. 

When did the event occur? 

What circumstances (xr events led to Uf 

What resulted therefrom? 

Invasion of Britain by Csesar 14,n 2 

Roman Conquest of Britain 16 

Defeat of Caractacus 16 

Defeat of Boadicea 17 

Invasion of Caledonia 17 

Cons^traclion of the northern walls. . 18 
Invasion of Britain by the Saxons . . 19 

" Groans of the Britons " 19 

Introduction of Chrisstiflnity into 

Britain 21 

Persecution of the Christians 21 

Martyrdom of St. Alban 21 

Council at Aries. 21 

Settlement of the Saxons In Britain. 22.w 2 
Foundation of the Kingdom of Kent 22 

Invasion by the Angle? 23 

Formation of the Saxori Heptarchy.23,w 3 
Introduction of Christianity among 
the Saxons 25,26, w5 

BIOGRAPHIC Ali. 

Who were they ? 

With what events werethey connected? 

Other incidents of their lives ? 

Julius Cffisar ; 14, n 3 

Caswallon 14 

Aulus Plautius 16 

Caradoc, or Caractacus 16 

Suet onius 16 

Boadicoa 17, w 7 

Julius Agricola 17 

Carausius 18 

Constantine, Emperor 18 

Aetius 19 

Attila 20 



Vortigem 20-22 

Henghist 20-22, n 1 

Horsa 20-22 

St. Alban 21 

Row^na 22 

Ethelbert, of Kent ; . .24, 25 

King Arthur 24, n 4 

St. Augustine 25, 26 

Pope Gregory 25 

Egbert of Wessex 26, w 6 

Bede 26 

Alcuin 26 

Caedmon 27 

Gildas 27 

QEOaRAPHICAL. 

WJiere were they situated? 

With what events were tliey connected? 

Britain, or Britannia 13, n 1 

Gaul 14 

Anglesey 16 

Caledonia 17 

Scotia 19 

Thanet Island 20-22 

Eboracum (York) 21 

Kent 22 

Sussex 23 

Wessex 23 

Essex 23 

Middlesex 23 

EastAnglia 23 

Norfolk 23 

Suffolk 23 

Northumbria ^ 23 

Deira .' 23 

Bemicia 2:3 

Damnonia 24 

Cambria 24 

Cumbria 24 

Strath Clyde 24 

Armorica 84 
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ETHNOIiOQICAIi. ETC. 

Who were they f 

Wiat were Vielr characterisfics ? 

What were theirmannei's and customs? 

The Britons 14, 15, n 4 

The Druids 15, n 5, ?i 6 

The Bards 15 

The Saxons 18, 19, 24, 25 

The Scots and Picts 19 

The Angles 23 

The Welsh 23, »4 

The Jutes 24 

ETYmOIiOGICAIi. 

From what u the tcord derived? 

What is its literal meaning ? 

Strath 9 

Pen 9 

Ben 9 

Stratton 9 

Jersey 9 

Alfred 9 

Egbert 



9i 



Bertha 9 

Albert 9 

Elgi va 9 

Ethel wolf 9 

Ethehred 9 

Atheling 9 

Athelstan 9 . 

Edmund 9 

Edward 9 

Edwin 9 

Britain 13 

Albion 13 

Norfolk 23 

Suflfolk 23 

Xorthumbria 23 

Bretwalda 23 

Sunday 24 

Monday 24 

Tuesday 24 

Wednesday 24 

Thursday 24 

Friday 24 

Saturday .* 24 

England.... 26 



BliACKBOABD EXEBCISE. 



Fieriods. 



LEGENDARY. 



Noted Personages, 
Brutus. 
Lear. 
Bladud. 
Lud. 
Cymbeline. 



Leading Events. 

{Building of New Troy, afterwards 
London. 
Founding of Bath. 



AOIVIAN. 



ICaswallon. 
Caradoc. 
Boadicea. 
Henghist and Horsa. 



Invasion by Ccesar. 
Conquest of Britain. 
- Revolts against the Romans. 
Incursions of the Scots and Picts. 
.Invasion by the Saxons. 



SAXON. 



Egbert. 

Alfred the Great. 

St. Dunstan. 

Sweyn. 

Canute. 

Harold. 

William the Norman. 



Saxon Conquest. 
Founding of the Heptarchy. 
Danish Incursions. 
, Norman Conqueat. 
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1. liandlng of Henshist at Thanet (p. 22, 5 1).—'* It Is with the landing 
of Henghist and his war band at Ebbefleet, on the shores of the isle of Thanet, that 
English history begins. No spot in Britain can be so sacred to Englishmen as that 
'which first felt the tread of English feet There is little indeed to catch the eye in 
Ebbsfleet itself, a mere lift of higher ground, with a few gray cottages dotted over 
it, cut off" nowadays from the sea by a reclaimed meadow and a sea-wall. But taken 
as a whole, the scene has a wild beauty of its own. To the right, the white curve 
of Ramsgate cliffs looks down on the crescent of Pegwell Bay ; far away to the 
left, across gray marsh levels, where smoke-wreaths mark the sites of ^chborough 
and Sandwich, rises the dim cliff-line of Deal. Everything in the character of the 
spot confirms the national tradition which fixed here the first landing-place of our 
English Ihthers, for great as the physical changes of the country have been since 
the fifth century, they have told little on its main features."— G^rc^— J. SfioH Eis- 
tory of the English People, 

2* Ravages of tlie Saxons (p. 23, 5 3).—** In the year of grace 462, the Sax- 
ons bound King Yortigem and threatened him with death, unless he gave up his 
towns and places of defence, to save his life. He granted them whatever they de- 
manded, in order to obtain his life and freedom. After exacting an oath from him, 
they let him go. They first took possession of London, and then successively of 
York, Lincoln, and Winchester, committing in the meanwhile great devastations. 
They fell on the natives in every quarter, like wolves on sheep forsaken by their 
shepherds ; the churches and all the ecclesiastical buildings they leveled with the 
ground ; the priests they slew at the altars ; the holy Scriptures they burned with 
fire ; the tombs of the holy martyrs they covered with mounds of earth ; the clergy 
who escaped the slaughter fled with the relics of the saints to the caves and re- 
cesses of the earth, to the woods and deserts, and the crags of the mountains. At 
the sight of such devastation, Vortigera, not knowing how to check the imfrtous 
race, retired into Wales, and shut himself up in the town of Genorium."— .Boj/er 
of Wendover— Flowers of History. 

3. Tlie Heptarcliy (p. 23, 5 4).—" The old notion of an Heptarchy, of a regu- 
lar system of seven kingdoms, united under the regular supremacy of a single over- 
lord (or Bretwalda), is a dream which has passed away before the light of historic 
criticism. The English kingdoms in Britain were ever fluctuating, alike in their 
number and in their relations to one another. . . . Yet it is certain that, among the 
mass of smaller and more obscnre principalities, seven kingdoms do stand out in a 
marked way, seven kingdoms which alone supplied candidates for the dominion of 
the whole island. First comes the earliest permanent Teutonic settlement in 
Britain, the Jutish kingdom of Kent. The direct descendants of Henghist reigned 
over a land which, as the nearest portion of Britain to the continent, has ever been 
the first to receive every foreign immigration, but which, notwithstanding, prides 
itself to this day on its epecially Teutonic usages, which have vanished elsewhere. 
Besides Kent, the Jutes formed no other strictly independent state. Their only 
other settlement was a small principality, including the Isle of Wight and part of 
Hampshire, whose history is closely connected with that of the great Saxon king- 
dom in its immediate neighborhood, in which it was at last merged. The remain- 
der of the English territory south of the Thames, together with a small portion to 
p. 27 
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the north of that river, formed the three kingdoms of the Saxons, the East, the 
Sonth, and the West^ whose names speak for themselves. Among these, Sussex 
and Essex fill only a secondary part in oar history. . . . Very different was the des- 
tiny of the third Saxon kingdom. Wcssex has grown into England, England into 
the United Kingdom, the United Kingdom Into the British Empire."— i^Vwman'* 
History of the Norman Conquest. 

4. Tbe Brltong and King Artliur (p. S4, 5 6).—'* In the fastnesses of 
Wales, on the heights of Caledonia, and on the friendly land of Amorica, are yet 
tracked the fhgitlve and mined Britons. It is most generally conceded that they 
retreated to the western coasts of England, and that, often discomfited, they took 
their last refhge in those ' mountain heights ^ of Camhria. Their shadowy Arthur 
has left an undying name in romance, and Is a nonentity in history. Whether Ar- 
thur was«a mortal commander, heading some kings'of Britain, or whether religion 
and policy were driven to the desperate effort for rallying their fugitives by a na- 
tional name and * a hope deferred,^ like the Sebastian of Portugal, this far-famed 
chieftain could never have been a fortunate general ; he displayed his invincibility 
but In some obscure and remote locality ; he struck no terror among his enemies, 
for they have left his name unchronlcled ; nor living, have the bards distinguished 
his pre-eminence. * ThjB grave of Arthur is a mystery of the world,' exclaimed 
Tallessln, the great bard of the Britons. But the mortal who vanished In the cloud 
of confilct had never seen death ; and to the last, the Britons awaited for the day 
of their redeemer, when Arthur should return In his immortality, accompanied by 
* the Flood-King of the Deluge,' from the Inys Avallon, the Isle of the Mystic 
Apple-tree, their Eden or their Elysium. Arthur was a myth, half Christian, half 
Druldlcal. In Amorica, as In Wales, his coming was long expected, till ' Esp6rance 
br^tonne' becameproverblalforallchlmerical hopes."— 2>i5ra«/i—J.m«ni^i«« of Lit- 
erature, 

5. Introduction of Cliristianity into England (p. 25, T 9).—*' About 
eighteen or twenty years before the arrival of the Homan missionaries, in the reign 
of Alia, King of Deira, some young children were sent Arom thence to Rome to be 
Bold. That sort of trade was then commonly done by the English, who made no 
scruple of selling their children when overstocked. These young slaves being ex- 
posed for sale in the public market, drew the eyes of vast numbers of people upon 
them, who could not admire them enough. Among the rest, Gregory, Archdeacon 
of Bome, beheld them very attentively. He Inquired particularly after the place of 
their birth, and the religion there professed. As soon as he knew they were Eng- 
lish, and bom of Idolatrous parents, he resolved to go and preach the gospel to that 
nation. Being unable fl*om his duties In Rome (having become pope) to carry out 
his good Intention In person, he sent those whom he thought capable of Inspiring 
the people with a relish for the gospel. He chose for this purpose four Benedic- 
tine monks, with Austin (St. Augustine) at their head, in quality of abbot Austin 
and his companions, having passed through France, arrived at the Isle of Thanet 
in the year of our Lord 597."— -ffopin. 

6. Egbert, King of England (p. 26, 5 H).— " So King Ecgbehrt was Lord 
ftom the Irish Sea to the German Ocean and ft*om the English Channel to the Frith 
of Forth. So it is not wonderfhl if, in his charters, he not only called himself King 
of the West-Saxons, or King of the West-Saxons and Kentlshmen, but sometimes 
Bex Anglorum^ or King of the English."— iF>ieema/i—0;rf English for Children, 

p. 27-2 
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PAET II. 

ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 



SECTION I. 

Thb Anglo-Saxok akd Danish K1KG& 

Extending from the Foundation of the English Monarchy under Egbert 
(A D, 827) to the reign of WHUam the Oonqueror (A. D, 1066). 

1. Egbert and his immediate successors styled them- 
selves "Kings of Wessex;" since it was that kingdom 
which absorbed iiito itself all the smaller states in the 
south, and finally succeeded in making tributary to itself 
the larger kingdoms of Mercia, Bast Anglia, and North- 
unibria. These kingdoms continued for some time to be 
ruled by their own monarchs, and governed by their own 
laws. The sway of Egbert, however, extended over the 
whole of Eoman Britain except Cumbria and Strathclyde ; 
for he had waged repeated wars with the Welsh, both in 
North and West Wales, and defeated them in so many 
great battles, that nearly all submitted to his power. 

Map Q.UE8TTON8.— (Progreei8ive Map, No. 8.) What was the situation and bound- 
Mies of Wessex ? Of Essex ? Of Mercia ? Of East Anglia ? Of Northumbria f 
Of Strathclyde ? Of Wales ? Of West Wales ? Where was Kent ? Where was 
the country of the Picts ? Of the Scots ? What was the sitnation of Canterbury f 
Winchester? York? Worcester? Bath? Exeter? St. Albans? Shrewsbury! 
Lincoln? Berwick? Glastonbury? Athelingay? Edinburgh? Where is th« 
Thames R.? Severn R. ? Trent R. ? Humber R. ? Tees R.? Tyne R.? 
Tweed R. ? Forth R. ? Clyde R. ? Solway Frith ? Anglesey Island ? Isle of 
Man? Isle of Wight? 

1 . What did Egbert and his euccessors style themselves ? Why ? How far did 
Sgbert'a sway extend ? 
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2. But a dreadful peril now confronted his newly- 
founded kingdom. This was an invasion by a fierce and 
barbarous people called, in the English chronicles, the 
Danes. They were Northmen, inhabitants of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, who in the previous century (787 
A. D.) had commenced their ravages, landing on the coast, 
plundering and killing the inhabitants, laying waste their 
lands, and burning their habitations. England was more 
particularly exposed to the attacks of the Danes, and 
Scotland to those of the Norwegians. 

3. At first, these piratical marauders only landed for 
booty, and when this was obtained, retired to their ships; 
but, during the last few years of Egbert's reign, they came 
as conquerors, and showed a fierce determination to settle 
in the lands from which they had driven the inhabitants. 
Thus the Anglo-Saxons were now threatened with the 
same calamities which their ancestors had inflicted on the 
wretched Britons; for the Danes of this century were 
gimilar in race and character to the Saxons three or four 
centuries earlier. 

4. They plundered, massacred, and devastated, with the 
same merciless ferocity, the terrified inhabitants fleeing 
from them, as from the vengeance of Heaven. Their 
blood-red flag bore the figure of a black raven; and 

^ when, as the banner waved in the breeze, the bird 
seemed to flutter its wings, they hailed it as the sure 
harbinger of victory. Their swords and battle-axes were 
ponderous and formidable weapons. Egbert was at first 
vanquished by these fierce invaders, but subsequently 
gained a great victory over them, although they had 
formed an alliance with the revolted Welsh in Cornwall 
(835). The next year he died, and the government was 
bestowed upon his son Eth 'el-wolf (836). 

*l. What peril conftt)nted the new kiiia:dom ? Who were the Danes ? 
i. What was the object of their invasions ? 

4. What is said of their mode of attack ? Their banner and weapons ? Whal 
jid Egbert accomplish ? When did he die ? Who was his successor ? 
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5. Eithelwolf possessed but little of the energy and 
talent of his father, being more disposed to religious 
exercises than to the active duties of a king. He began 
his reign by delivering to his eldest son the provinces of 
Kent, Essex, and Sussex. The Danes made constant 
incursions during the whole of this reign, keeping the 
people everywhere in constant alarm; and though they 
were sometimes repulsed, they always succeeded in rav- 
aging the country and carrying off the spoil. Having 
eflfected a settlement on the Isle of Thanet, they advanced 
against London and Canterbury, both of which places they 
burnt. Ethelwolf, roused by the danger, marched against . 
them, and defeated them in a bloody battle. They, how- 
ever, still maintained their settlement, but removed &om 
Thanet to the Isle of Shep'pey, nearer London. 

6. Notwithstanding these troubles, Ethelwolf went on a 
pilgrimage to Eome, taking with him his youngest son, 
Alfred, then six years old (855). He spent a year there, 
occupied in exercises of devotion, and distinguished him- 
self by his acts of liberality to the church. On his return 
he visited Charles the Bald, of France, and married 
Judith, his daughter. During his absence, his eldest son 
had died; and Eth'el-bald, his second son, conspired with 
many of the nobles to exclude him from the throne. 
Ethelwolf, however, to avoid the calamities of a civil war, 
yielded to his son the western half of the kingdom. He 
died soon after, in 858. 

7. Ethelbald and Ethelbert. On the death of his 
father, Ethelbald retained the western part of the king- 
dom, but the eastern portion was left to his brother Ethel- 
bei-t. The latter, in 860, by the death of Ethelbald, became 
ruler over the whole; but his reign lasted only six years. 

5. What was KthelwolTa character? How did he beg^in his reign?. What if 
•aid of the Danes ? 

6. Describe EthelwolTs pilgrima^^. What occnrred daring his absence ? His 
death r 

7. Describe the reigns of Ethelbald and Echelbert. When did Ethelred nsccnd 
the throne ? What is said of the Danes ? Of Edmund ? Death of Ethelred ? Bj 
whom was he succeeded t 
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Ethelredy his brother, succeeded him (866). The 
continued and harassing incursions of the Danes occu- 
pied these three reigns. These invaders penetrated into the 
Kingdom of Northumbria, seized the city of York, and then 
passed into Mercia, where they took up their quarters for 
the winter (870). Expelled thence by Ethelred, they 
invaded East Anglia, and seizing Edmund, its king, 
barbarously put him to death, for refusing to renounce 
his faith. On this account, Edmund was afterward 
canonized as a saint and martyr. Ethelred died of a 
wound received in a battle with the Danes, and was 
succeeded by his brother Alfred (871). 

8. Alfred was only twenty-two years of age when he 
ascended the throne, but he had already given indications 
of the virtues and talents which afterward so greatly dis- 
tinguished him. In several actions with the Danes, he had 
shown a martial skill and courage far beyond his years ; and 
he had diligently cultivated his mind by the study of 
authors not only in the Anglo-Saxon, but in the Latin 
language. Indeed, he took so much pleasure in literary 
pursuits, that he undertook the government of the king- 
dom with regret rather than with eagerness ; but the will 
of his father and the general voice of his countrymen for- 
bade that he should decline it 

9. The Danes poured into the kingdom in ever-increasing 
numbers, and committed the most dreadful ravages. Mercia 
Tvas desolated with fire and sword ; and its last king, fleeing 
in dismay, took refuge in a Roman cloister. Alfred was con- 
stantly in arms against the enemy, in one year fighting 
with them, it is said, as many as eight battles. Pushed to 
the utmost extremity, they were glad to come to terms, and 
promised to settle quietly in such parts of the country as 
might be assigned them. But no treaties could bind them ; 
and new swarms arriving, and their ravages being again 

8* What in utid of Alfred t Why did he accept the kingdom ? 

0* Of the farther incartiions of the Danes ? Of the condition of Alfred 
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commenced, the wretched Saxons yielded to despair, some 
fleeing to Wales, and others quitting the island altogether. 
The king could therefore collect no forces to oppose the 
invaders (878 J. 

10. In this dreadful extremity, Alfred displayed the true 
greatness of his character. Although compelled to giye up 
all that pertains to a king, and to take refuge in a peasant's 
rude hut, he was far from resigning himself to indolent 
despair. Collecting some of his retainers, he took up a 
position in a marsh in Somersetshire,* secure on occount 
of the unknown and almost inaccessible roads by which it 
was approached, and thence made frequent sallies upon the 
Danes. One of his earls, in another part of the country, 
was so successful, that he put the enemy to rout with great 
slaughter, and captured their famous red flag with the 
black raven, in which they so much trusted. 

11. These successes again inspired the English with con- 
fidence, and they rallied around their noble king; but he 
would not risk an engagement with the Danes without 
having certain information of their numbers and condition. 
To obtain this knowledge, he, in the disguise of a glee-man^ 
or harper, entered the Danish camp, and passed unsuspected 
through every part of it, being introduced to the Danish'' 
prince Guth'rum, whom he greatly entertained with his 
songs and merry jokes. Soon after this, he made a vigor- 
ous attack upon the enemy, and so signally routed them 
that Guthrum was glad to accept any terms of peace. 

12. Alfred not only gave them their lives, but fonned a 
plan for converting them into useful subjects. East Anglia 
and Northumbria being laid waste by the ravages of their 
countrymen, he proposed to Guthrum and his followers to' 

* At a place called by Alfred Alhdingaj/, or the Isle of NcMm ; now AiMbmey, 



1 0, What conree did he pursue ? What defeat did the Danes suffer T 

11, How did Alfred dipcover the enemy's condition ? What was the result T 

1 2, What terms did Alfred grant to the conquered Danes ? What region wai 
called Danelagh ? 
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form permanent settlements there, thinking that in this 
"Way he should erect a rampart against other incursions. 
The proposal was accepted, and Guthrum, with seyeral of 
his officers, was admitted to baptism, — Alfred having in- 
sisted that they should declare themselves Christians, as a 
pledge of their submission (878). He afterward ceded the 
eastern part of Mercia to them, and these districts con- 
tinued to form a Danish state (called Danelagh) for many 
years afterward, its chief boundary being the old Roman 
road called Watling-street, which ran from London across 
England to the Irish Channel. INote 1, end of Section.] 

13. A period of tranquillity ensued, which Alfred im- 
proved by rebuilding the ruined cities, particularly London ; 
restoring order to the government, and putting the king- 
dom in a position of defence against future assaults. For 
this purpose he established a regular militia in every part 
of the country, so that it might be ready at any time to 
repel an invasion without leaving other parts defenceless. 
He also constructed a fleet, and stationed vessels at proper 
points of the coast, so as to be able to meet the piratical 
Danes and Norwegians on their own element. In this way 
he preserved his kingdom in a state of peace and quietude 
for several years. 

14. At length, however, the Danes, under a famous leader, 
named Hastings, came with a powerful fleet from France, 
and landed on the coast of Kent (893). A long war en- 
sued, in which Alfred displayed his characteristic skill 
and vigor. The pirates were at last entirely subdued, and 
compelled to quit the country, or were dispersed among 
their countrymen in North umbria and East Anglia. The 
king survived this victory but a few years, dying after a 
glorious reign of nearly thirty years (901), in which his 
achievements, and the virtues and talents which he dis* 

1 3. What measures did Alfred adopt afterward ? 

14. What ^a said of the Invasion under Hastings? When did Alfi-ed's death 
occur? 

a* 
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played in every circumstance of his life, justly won for him 
the title of "Alfred the Great/' 

15. It was not only by his military achievements and 
statesmanship that Alfred was a benefactor to his people^ 
He endeavored to rescue them from the gross ignorance 
and barbaiism in which he found them at his accession. 
He translated many interesting and useful works from 
Latin into Anglo-Saxon, established schools for the instruc- 
tion of the people, founded, or at least repaired, the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and invited into the kingdom scholars from 
various parts of Europe. He introduced and encouraged 
manufactures, offered rewards for useful inventions, and 
actively promoted navigation and commerce. His great 
reputation as a monarch has, however, caused him to 
be considered the founder of many institutions which had 
existed among the Anglo-Saxons before his time, and 
which he only restored or enforced. His peculiar merit, 
indeed, was not so much that of a lawgiver, as of a wise 
and energetic administrator of government, and an earnest 
patron of whatever promised to promote the good of his 
people. [See Note 2, end of the Section,] 

16. Edward the Elder. Alfred was succeeded by his 
second son Edward,* who inherited the energy and military 
talents of his father, but without his genius for science and 
literature. His claim to the throne was disputed by his 
nephew Ethelwold, who, in order to gain the object of his 
ambition, formed an alliance with the Danes in Northum- 
bria and East Anglia, whom he stirred up to revolt. 
Edward, however, soon subdued the rebellion, and in one 
of the battles Ethelwold was slain. The remainder of this 
reign is occupied with contests carried on with the Danish 

• Edmnnd, his eldest son. died dar!n{? his father's life ; his third Bon, Ethelwftrd, inherited 
his passion for letters, Hnd lived a retired life. Edward was called the ** Elder" because he waa 
Um first English king of that name. 

1 5. In what way did Alfred promote the good of his people ? In what did hll 
merit consist ? 

16. Who Bnoceeded him? What rebellion occurred f How was it ended f' 
What is said of ih6 remainder of this reign ? 
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settlers and their countrymen, who invaded England from 
Normandy and Brittany. 

17. Edward was generally victorious in his various 
engagements with the enemy, and finally reduced them to 
submission. He thus acquired the dominion of Northum- 
bria and East Anglia, and subsequently also of Mercia. 
The Welsh in Strathclyde also became tributary to him ; 
and even the Scots, who had some years previously subdued 
the Picts, were obliged to yield him submission. In these 
military achievements and conquests ho was greatly assisted 
by his heroic sister Ethelfle'da, widow of the Earl of Mer- 
cia. Edward was thus the first king of the West-Saxons 
whose sway extend3d over all Britain, he being now the 
only English king, and the other kings and princes in the 
island being his vassals. His death soon followed these 
great accessions of power (925). 

18. Athelstan, son of Edward the Elder, was the 
successor of that king. Like his father and grandfather, 
he possessed great energy of character, and was not only 
an able general, but a wise and liberal-minded monarch. 
He subdued a revolt in Northumbria, and in a great battle 
defeated the Welsh, Scots, and Danes, who had entered 
into a league to destroy his power (937). This victory 
gave tranquillity to the country during the remainder of 
his reign, which lasted till 941. In order to encourage 
commerce and navigation, Athelstan enacted the singular 
law that any merchant who had made three long sea voy- 
ages on his own account should be admitted to the rank of 
tiiane^ or gentleman. 

19. Eldmund, the brother of Athelstan, was only eight- 
een years old when he was made king; but he showed 
considerable vigor and talent in his expeditions against the 



1 7 • What coDoneBts did Edward make ? By whom was he aided? How is hf 
diotingni^bed ? when did he die ? 

18. Who was his successor? How characterized ? What did Athelstan accom 
plish ? What singular law did he enact ? 

1 9« What is sud of Edmund ? How and when did his fdlgA end ? 
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rerolted Northumbrians and North Welsh, His reign waa 
brought to a close in a very singular manner. Noticing, 
on the occasion of a festival, the presence of Leolf, a noto- 
rious robber, whom he had previously banished, he ordered 
him to leave the hall ; and enraged at his refusal to obey, 
he leaped on him and seized him by the hair. The ruffian 
thereupon drew his dagger, and inflicted upon Edmund a 
wound of which he immediately expired (946). 

20. Edred, the brother of Edmund, succeeded him on 
the throne. The Danes in Northumbria again rebelled, 
and were again subdued ; and the king, in order to pre- 
vent future revolts, appointed over this district an English 
governor, and placed garrisons in the principal town«. 
Edred was greatly influenced, in both religious and tem- 
poral affairs, by the famous Dunstan (commonly called 
St, Dunstan), abbot of Glastonbury, whom he raised to 
the highest offices, and who possessed among the people a 
very great reputation for sanctity and learning. Edred's 
death happened in 955, when he was succeeded by hia 
nephew Edwy, eldest son of Edmund. 

21. Jldvirj, The reign of this king was short and 
troubled. He opposed Dunstan in the measures by which 
he wished to reform the vices of the secular clergy (those 
who were not monks), and incurred the displeasure of the 
Church by marrying his cousin Elgiva (eVje-vah), of whom 
he was so fond that he left the banquet given in honor of 
his coronation, to enjoy her society and that of her mother. 
This was deemed an insult by Dunstan and his associates, 
and they compelled his return to the banquet-hall. Edwy, 
in resentment for this act, brought a charge of embezzle- 
ment against Dunstan, and obliged him to flee the king- 
dom. He was, however, recalled by the revolted Mercians, 
who had declared in favor of the king's brother Edgar; and 

aO, Who Bucceeded Edmnndt What rebellion occnrred? What followed! 
By whom waa Edred inflnenced ? His death and his sacces^or ? 
21, What, account is s:iven of Edwy and Elgiva ? Who saccceded Edwy X 
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it is said that Elgiva, having been compelled to leave her 
husband, was hastening again to him, when she was seized 
by the Mercians and most cruelly put to death. Edwy died 
a short time afterward, and was succeeded by Edgar (959). 

22. Edgar, who was only sixteen years old when he 
commenced to reign, showed very great deference to Dunstan, 
favored all his measures to reform the Church, and in a 
short time promoted him to be Archbishop of Canterbury. 
His reign was entirely peaceful, being undisturbed by 
either foreign or domestic enemies. Edgar, however, kept 
up a constant preparation for hostilities, and every year 
sailed around the island with an immense fleet, so as to 
intimidate the Welsh, Scots, and Danes. His coronation 
took place at Bath, thirteen years after his accession ; and 
afterward proceeding to Chester, he caused his barge to 
be rowed down the Dee by eight tributary kings. 

23. Although a most efficient monarch, Edgar's charac- 
ter in private life is said, by some of the early historians, 
to have been exceedingly licentious ; but there is no doubt 
that the accounts given of his cruelty and criminal excesses 
are the exaggerations or inventions of his enemies. Such is 
probably the story told of his marriage Avith Elfrida, after 
assassinating her husband; and of his breaking into a 
convent, and carrying off a nun by violence. Edgar 
favored the monastic party in opposition to that of the 
secular clergy ; and therefore he has been unduly praised 
or too severely censured, according to the sympathies of 
different historians. He almost extirpated the wolves 
which infested some parts of the kingdom, by requiring the 
Welsh princes to pay, instead of money, an annual tribute 
of three hundred heads of these animals. The reputation 
of this king attracted many foreigners to his court, and 
he was on excellent terms with contemporary princes, par- 

^ 2a. What is said of Edgar ? His means of overawing the Welsh, Ac. ? BU 
coronation ? 

28. What ip eaid of the acconntu given of Edgar? How did he extiri)atc the 
wolre*? His reputation ? His death and sucessor ? 
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ticularly with Otho of Germany, wlio had married his amit 
Edith. He was succeeded by his son Edward (975). . 

24. Edward the Martyr was but fifteen years of 
age when the council of the nation called him to the 
throne. He was opposed by bis step-mother Elfrida, who 
desired that her own son Ethelred, seven years old, should 
be elected in his stead ; but the influence of Dunstan pre- 
Tailed against her. The contests between the two parties 
in the Church were continued during tBis reign, and seve- 
ral synods were called to settle the differences; but the 
monastic party under Dunstan had the advantage. Ed- 
ward was assassinated, it is said, through the instigation of 
Elfrida, in 978, and hence has received the title of ** Mar- 
tyr."* Ethelred, h'is half-brother, succeeded him. 

25. Ethelred U. was a mere boy, only ten years old^ 
when he became king. Dunstan crowned him with reluc- 
tance, and foretold that his reign would be a most unhappy- 
one, knowing probably that the kingdom had come to 
him through the wickedness of his mother. During the 
rest of this prelate's life, his influence and counsels in some 
degree protected England from the serious disasters which 
threatened it ; for the Danes had again commenced their 
invasions.! In 991, a short time after Dunstan's death, 
an immense force of Norwegians, under several leaders, one 
of whom, Olaf or Anlaf, was afterward a very famous king 
of Norway, arrived in England, and committed so many- 
ravages that the king, in despair of driving them away, 
consented to pay them a large sum of money (£10,000) on 
condition that they would depart. 

• See Note 3, end of the Section. 

t Dnnstan^R death occurred in 9i98, Mt the agi) of 63. He first cftme Into notice In the reign of 
Akhelstan; and hence was a distingnisheU personage during seven reigns. He was aveiy 
exiraordinary raan, being versed in music, painting, wid other arts; an adroit politician ana 
ttatesman ; and as a churchman and prelate Iield in the highest repute for his talents and piety. 
His determined efforts to benefit his party and establish his policy in the Church have made hia 
character and conduct the subject of very severe invective with writers opposed to him. Ht 
was afierward canonised, Rud hence is Icnown in history under the appellation of St. Dunstan. 

24. IIow old was Edward the Martyr when he commenced to relm T By whom 
was he opposed ? What contests were there f With what result ? Why wa« 
Edward called *' Martyr?" His sneccseor ♦ 

2 & • What is paid of Bthch'ed ? Of Dunstxtn } Of the Norwefi^iani ? How wer< 
they indaccd to depart ? 
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26. This expedient proved ineffectual, for the invasiona 
were constantly renewed with the hope not only of plunder 
but of payment. Olaf, now king of Norway, and Sweyn 
(swane), king of Denmark, joined their forces, and made 
repeated invasions, spreading havoc and ruin wherever they 
appeared (994). Ethelred, never manifesting either vigor or 
prudence, bought them off at first with the sum of £16,000, 
afterward with £24,000, in order to pay which he was 
compelled to levy upon the people a tax, called Danegeld, 
or Dane-money. Olaf retired, and afterward embracing 
Christianity, made no renewal of these incursions. 

27. Sweyn and his countrymen, however, persevered in 
their hostility, hoping finally to effect the conquest of the 
whole country ; and Ethelred was incapable of making any 
effectual opposition against the ravages committed by these 
savage and daring intruders. Thinking to strengthen his 
influence, he entered into an alliance with Eichard IL, 
Duke of Normandy, and married his daughter Emma 
(1001) ; but the Danes still continued their hostilities, and 
could only be checked by a compliance with their demands 
for money. 

28. A very cruel and unwise scheme of the king's still 
farther added to his misfortunes and thoisc of his kingdom. 
On the departure of Sweyn, Ethelred gave secret orders 
that all the Danes (probably all the foreign Danes, or 
those whom Sweyn had left) should be massacred, on 
the festival of St. Brice (November 13th, 1002). This was 
done with every circumstance of ferocity, neither sex nor 
age being spared; and Sweyn's own sister, with her 
husband and children, were among the victims. [iVo/e 4.] 

29. The next year, the Danish king appeared off the 
western coast, and took a deep revenge for the murder of 
his countrymen ; and a constant and most destructive waJ 

26* What other invasions occurred ? What measures were taken hy Etheh ed f 
ST* What other hottilitiea occurred ou the part of the Danes ? Whom dij 
Ethelred marry? 

28. Dcpcribe the massacre of St. Brice. Its date ? 

29. Uow were the Danes avenged ? What was done by Ethehwd ? 
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was waged for several years, the English all the time 
making fruitless efforts to defend themselves a-nd their 
country, but receiving no effectual aid from their imbecile 
king, whose only expedient was to bribe the Danes for a 
brief and precarious peace. At length, Sweyn being vir- 
tually king of England, having received the submission 
of most of the English nobles, Ethelred fled into Nor- 
mandy (1013). 

30. A ray of hope, however, soon dawned again upon 
the English, for their monarch had been absent scarcely 
six weeks when the conqueror died, leaving the English 
throne to his son Ca-nuU^ who had accompanied him in 
his expeditions. Ethelred was invited back by his former 
subjects, and returned in 1014, with his brave and stal- 
wart son Edmund, afterward called Ironside^ who fought 
against the Danes; and Canute was for a time obliged to 
flee. 

31. But the next year he returned with a large force; 
and, notwithstanding the efforts made by Edmund, who 
was unsupported by his father, soon overcame all opposi- 
tion, and compelled the greater part of the nation to 
submit to his authority. Ethelred and Edmund were 
shut up in London, and thither Canute was dii*ecting 
his course when the king died, thus being saved from 
an inglorious capture and imprisonment (1016). Few 
kings have manifested so much weakness and incapacity, 
or have been so little adapted to the circumstances in 
which they were placed, as Ethelred. Always doing what 
he should not have done, and leaving, undone what it was 
most necessary to do, he well deserved the appellatiouj 
bestowed by Dunstan upon him, of "Ethelred the Un- 
ready;" that is, without rede^ or counsel. 

32. Edmund Ironside. On the death of Ethelred, 

30* What led to Ethelred^s rctnrn ? What was done by Edmnnd Ironside ? 
31* What was accomplished by Cannte ? What is said of Btheired s character f 
32* What occurred on the death of Ethelred f What compromise wl« effected I 
The death of Edmund \ 
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his son Edmund was proclaimed king by the citizens of 
London and some of the nobles who still remained faith- 
ful to the cause of the English sovereign. The others 
took an oath of allegiance to Canute. A war ensued, in 
which sevenil fierce battles were fought; and the English 
under Edmund, who was a skilful and valiant soldier, 
gained some decided victories. At last, however, it was 
thought best to make a compromise, and Canute agreed to 
receive Northumbrig,, Mercia, and East Anglia for his por- 
tion of the kingdom, and to resign to Edmund the remain- 
der, comprising the southern part of the country, with the 
city of London. About one month afterward, Edmund 
was murdered, through the contrivance of Edric, Duke of 
Mercia (1016). 

Danish Kings. 

33. Canute, on the death of Edmund, was crowned 
king of all England. Eeserving to himself the adminis- 
tration of Wessex, he appointed Thurkill earl of East 
Anglia, Eric, earl of Northumbria, and Edric, of Mercia, 
in reward for their services in obtaining for him the English 
throne. The two sons of Edmund, then quite young, he 
sent to Olaf, king of Sweden, with the request that they 
should be put to death. But Olaf refusing compliance, 
sent them into Hungary, where they were protected and 
educated. Edward, the younger, was afterward married 
to the daughter of the emperor Henry II. 

31. In order to reward his Danish followers, Canute was 
it first, compelled to load the people with heavy taxes; but 
after he was settled on the throne, he adopted such meas- 
ures as would reconcile the English to his government. 
He sent away as many of his countrymen as he could 
spare, made no distinction between Dane and English in 



33. Who then became king? What appointments were made? What wai 
done with the sons of Edmnnd r 

34. What were the measnreB of Canute? 
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administering justice, restored the Saxon customs in a 
general assembly of the states, and took care to protect 
the lives and property of all his subjects. 

35. The two sons of Ethelred, then living with their uncle 
Richard, Duke of Normandy, gave Canute considerable 
anxiety, as being heirs to the English throna He accord- 
ingly paid his addresses to their mother, Emma, who 
consented to be his wife, and thus, a second time, became 
queen of England. Having, in this way, disposed of all 
opposition, he reigned with mildness as well as wisdom ; 
and to atone for the wickedness of his former acts, built 
churches, founded monasteries, and even went on a pil- 
grimage to Home (1027), 

36. A story is told by some of the early historians which 
illustrates his good sense as well as his piety. Walking 
on the sea-shore, on one occasion, with his courtiers, he 
became very much disgusted with their flatteries; and to 
rebuke their folly, commanded that his chair should be set 
at the edge of the water, while the tide was rapidly advan- 
cing, so that he might compel the rude waves to retire 
from his dominions. But, of course, the billows heeded 
not his kingly commands, but soon dashed violently 
against his person; whereupon he called upon his servile 
flatterers to remark how feeble was the sway of the 
mightiest earthly king in comparison with the "King of 
kings,** who alone deserves the adoration of mankind. 

37. This humility of Canute was the more praiseworthy, 
as he was one of the most powerful monarchs of his time, 
being sovereign of Denmark and Norway as well as of 
England. In the latter part of his reign, he led an expe- 
dition against Malcolm, King of Scotland^ who had 
refused to acknowledge himself a vassal for Cumberland, 
to the English crown; and soon reduced him to submis- 

36m Why did he marry Emma? How did he reign f 

36. ^Vhat story is told of him T 

37. Whj was this spirit especially praiseworthy? What expedition did hi 
nndertakuf Hiss death? His sons? His sucecssor t 
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sion (1031). He died a few years afterward (1035), leav- 
ing three sons, Har'dicanute, by his wife Emma, and 
Sweyn and Harold, by his former marriage. Hardica- 
nute was in possession of Denmark; Sweyn was crowned 
King of Norway; and Harold succeeded to the English 
throne. 

S8. Harold obtained the throne after considerable 
opposition. Queen Emma desired that her son Hardi- 
cannte should be made king, and in this was supported 
by the West Saxone, led by their great earl Godwin, who 
exerted a powerful influence at this time, and for some 
years afterward. Civil war was threatened; but it was 
averted by a compromise, Harold being accepted as the 
sovereign of all the English territories north of the 
Thames, and Hardicanute of those south of it; and as the 
latter was in Denmark, the government of his portion 
was left to Queen Emma and Earl Godwin. Hardicanute, 
however, neglected to assume the administration, and the 
people, tired of waiting for him, finally chose Harold to 
be king of all England (1037). 

39. Godwin was afterward gained over by Harold to his 
interest; for when Alfred and Edward, the two sons of 
Emma by King Ethelred, arrived in England from Nor- 
mandy on a visit to their mother, Godwin, with the conni- 
vance of the king, laid a plan for their desti'uction ; and 
ope of them (Alfred) being seized by the king's servants, 
was put to death. Emma, with her other son, then fled the 
kingdom. This is the only act by which we are enabled to 
form a judgment of the character of Harold. His agility 
in running and walking gained for him the appellation of 
Hdrefoot He died after a very brief reign, little regretted 
by his subjects, and thus left the succession open to his 
brother Hardicanute (1040). 

38. What opposition was made to Harold? Who supported Hanlicanate! 
•What compromise was made ? Why was it not carried out f 

39. How were Ethelred's sons treated ? What was Harold styled ? Why ? Hii 
death ? His saccessor ? 
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40. Hardicanute was preparing to make a descent 
upon England, to recover from Harold, by force of arms, 
his share of the kingdom, when he heard of tlie king's 
death. He immediately sailed to London, where he was 
received in triumph, and acknowledged king. Enraged at 
Harold for the imurder of his brother, he caused his remains 
to be exhumed, and thrown into a fen ; but Godwin, who 
was accused of being an accomplice in the murder, was 
released, after taking the oath of compurgation.* He also 
conciliated the king by the present of a large ship splen- 
didly equipped, and manned by fourscore men, magnifi- 
cently armed. 

41. Hardicanute soon became very unpopular by his 
reckless and oppressive measures. Among the latter was 
the renewal of the imposition of Danegeld, to pay the 
expenses of the fleet which brought him from Denmark. 
The people of AVorcester having risen against the tax- 
gathers, he caused the city to be pillaged by the soldiers, 
and burnt to the ground. His reign, however, was very 
short; his death occurring two years after his accession, 
at the nuptial banquet of one of the Danish lords (1042). 
He derived his name Hardicanute from his robust constitu- 
tion, which, however, he prematurely impaired by his habits 
of intemperance. 

Saxon Kings restored. 

42. Edward the Confessor. The opportunity offered 
to the English, by the death of Hardicanute, to throw off 
the Danish yoke, was eagerly seized by them ; and Edward, 
brother of Edmund Ironside, was at once elected king. Eaid 
Godwin, who had vigorously supported his claims to the 
throne, became his chief adviser; and Edith, the earFs 

• See Sfifi. page sa 



40« What was done by Hardicannte ? How was he conciliated by Godwin f 
41* How did he become unpopular? How were the peoole of Worceetei 

treated ? His death ? Why called Hardicanute ? 
49. Who became Iting ? Who was bis chief adviser t ms qaeen ? His treftfr 

mentof Emmat 
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daughter, was married to the king (1045). One of the 
first acts of Edward was to strip his mother Emma of the 
immense treasures which she had amassed ; her neglect ol 
himself and of his brother Alfred during their adverse for- 
tune, haying extinguished in his mind all filial affection or 
respect toward her. She was afterward kept in confinement 
at Winchester. 

43. Edward having been educated in Normandy, at the 
court of his grandfather, had acquired a very great fond- 
ness for Norman society and manners ; and he soon dis- 
gusted his English subjects by the large number of his 
Norman followers, whom he had invited over, and ap- 
pointed to ofSces of dignity and importance, even the see 
of Canterbury being given to a Norman. He had also con- 
tracted a very intimate friendship with his cousin William, 
the present duke of Normandy. Thus the language, cus- 
toms, and laws of that country soon became quite fashion- 
able in England. 

44. These proceedings were particularly offensive to Ear] 
Godwin, whose influence and authority had been second 
only to the king; the government of a large part of Eng- 
land having been committed to him and his sonsSweyn and 
Harold. Siward, the great Danish- earl of Northumbria, 
and Leofric, earl of Mercia, were the most powerful of the 
English nobles, next to Godwin. A quarrel with the Nor- 
mans soon occurred (1051). Eustace, count of Boulogne 
{boO'lone'), was on his return from a visit to the king, and at 
Dover had committed an act of violence against one of the 
inhabitants. The latter at once rose against the foreigners, 
and drove them from the place, some of them being killed. 
The count having complained to the king, the latter ordered 
Godwin to inflict severe punishment upon the people of 
Dover ; but he, throwing all the blame upon the Normans, 

43* How did Edward become nnpopnlar f His connection with William of 
Normandy t The result t 

44. Wnat is said of Godwin t What other nobles were inflaential t How did 
a quarrel with the Normans occur ? What was the result t 
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refhsed to obey the royal mandate, and summoned his 
forces to resist it. 

45. Deserted, however, by the other nobles, he, with hm 
sons, was compelled to 8^ ; and all his estates were confu»*' 
cated (1051). But the next year he succeeded in collecting 
A large fleet; and sailing to London, was received with so 
much enthusiasm by the people, that Edward was obliged 
to yield, and Godwin and his sons (except Sweyn, who had 
been outlawed) were restored to their honors and pos* 
sessions. The death, of Godwin occurring soon after, Har- 
old succeeded to his dignity and influence ; and by hia 
modesty and affability acquired, in a short time, the good- 
will of the king, very greatly increasing, in the same way, 
the number of his friends and partisans. 

46. Edward having no children, sent to Hungary for 
Edward, called "the Outlaw,^^ son of Edmund Ironside, hot 
order to make him his successor ; but this prince died a 
short time After his arrival in England, leaving a young 
son, named Edgar. William of Normandy had visited his 
cousin Edward, and had been induced to aspire to the 
English throne, claiming that Edward had promised to 
bequeath it to him. But the people of England were too 
much attached to their gi-eat and good earl Harold, volun- 
tarily to permit a foreigner to rule over them; and all 
\ooked upon him as their future sovereign. 

47. William, therefore, feared Harold very much, as arival; 
and once, when the latter was on a visit to his court, he was 
compelled by the Norman duke to take an oath that he. 
would sustain his claim to the throne ; and, to mak^the pledge 
more solemn, William secretly placed under the altar, on 
which Harold swore, the sacred relics of some of the most 
fevered martyrs, which, after the oath had been taken, were 



4 A What was done by Godwin T Who encceeded him ? 
4 6. Whom did Edward propose first as his heir ? Whom next ? Who was Uw 
people's choice ? 
4 T. What oath did William extort from Harold t How ? 
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shown him. But on his return, he regarded not the oath, 
it having been extorted from him by violence. [Note 5.] 

48. Harold was successful in an important expedition 
against the Welsh ; and was also despatched to reduce the 
Northumbrians to submission, who had revolted against the 
government of his brother Tostig. Finding, however, that 
Tostig had ruled with injustice and oppression, he aban- 
doned his cause, and jrielded to the people the ruler whom 
they had elected in his place. Tostig, therefore, greatly 
enraged against his brother, departed the kingdom, and 
took refuge in Flanders. A short time after this Edward 
died (January 5th, 1066), having, it is said, recommended 
the council to choose Harold as his successor. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey,* which had been consecrated 
only a few days previously. 

49. This reign was prosperous and pe^eful, not from 
any ability displayed by the monarch, but on account of 
the circumstances in which he was placed. The Danes 
had ceased their incursions; and the troubles with the 
Welsh were soon extinguished by the energy and talent of 
Godwin and his son Harold. The virtues of Edward were 
rather those of the cloister than the court. He was pious 
and beneficent, and earnestly endeavored to administer 
justice with impartiality, for which purpose he caused a 
very useful body of laws to be compiled. He was the first 
to touch for the scrofula (called the King's Evil) ; and for 
seven centuries those afflicted with that disease were, at 
times, presented to the English monarclis to be cured in 
this way. About a century after his death, Edward was 
c&nonized by the Pope, with the surname of " the Confes- 
sor.'* He was the last of the royal Saxon line ; but not 

• Thig ehnreh hftd been erected by Edward, and dedicated to St. Pct^r, tn accordance with 
the injunction of Pope Leo IX., as tlie condition for releasing Edward firom tlie duty of making 
ft pHgrimage to Rome. 

48. Wh*t expeditions were conducted by Harold T What was his coarse tow- 
ird bis brother Tostig ? Edward's death t Where was he buried ? 

49. Why was his reign peaceftU ? What is said of Edward's character ? Thf 
" King's Evil t*' When was Edward canonized ? 
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tho last of the Saxon kings^ since the Saxon noble Harold 
Bucceeded him. 

50. Harold IL Edgar Atheling, son of Edward the 
Outlaw, was the only surviving male of the royal line; but 
he was considered by the council too young to occupy the 
throne; and consequently Harold, son of Earl Grodwin, 
was elected king, and crowned in Westminster, on the very- 
day of king Edward's burial William of Normandy was 
very indignant when he received the news of this election, 
and sent an embassy to England to remind Harold of his 
oath, and to demand that he should at once resign the 
crown in his favor. This being refused, he immediately 
prepared to make good his claim by force of arms. Harold 
had also to contend against his brother Tostig, who sought, 
with the aid of Harold Hardrada, king of Norway, to regain 
his power, and with a large army invaded the north of 
England. Harold met tlie allied forces at Stamford Bridge 
and defeated them with great loss, both Tostig and the 
Norwegian monarch being slain (September 25th, 1066). 

51. Scarcely had he time to rejoice over this great vic- 
tory, when he received the intelligence that William had 
landed with a large and splendidly equipped army on the 
southern shore. With his accustomed energy and prompt- 
itude, he hastened by rapid marches to oppose this formid- 
able invader ; but on a near approach to the enemy, found 
his forces much reduced by desertion, many being disaffected 
on account of an unsatisfactory distribution of the Norwe- 
gian spoils, and others discouraged by superstitious fore- 
bodings of defeat, on account of the solemn oath which 
Harold had violated, and for which he had been excom- 
municated by the pope. 

52. On this account Harold's brother, Gurth, endeavored 
to dissuade him from engaging with the enemy, urging the 

60* Why wu Harold made kin? ? What did William of Normandy do f Whal 
•iher enemy had Harold ? Wha. victory did he gain ? 
51* What other conflict awaited him ? How were hit forcet weakened ? 
52* Qnrth's advico ? What is said of the '' Battle of Hastinst t** Itf date f 
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policy of wearing ont William's forces by delay ; but Har- 
old was too eager for battle, and too confident of victory to 
listen to this advice. The spot on which this important 
conflict occurred was called Senlac (now Battle), nine miles 
from Hastings — the place near which William had landed. 
Harold posted his men advantageously to receive the on- 
set of the Normans, who advanced singing the " song of 
Roland:'' and for nine hours the battle raged with the 
utmost fury, both leaders displaying the greatest skill and 
valor. At last the brave Harold fell,* pierced in the eye 
with an arrow; and the English fled, leaving the Normans 
in possession of the field (October 14:th, 1066). 

53. Harold's two brothers were also among the slain, 
and with them likewise perished nearly all the nobility 
of the south of England. Harold's body was found with 
great difficulty, and was at first buried on the sea-shore; 
but subsequently, it was disinterred, and by permission of 
th3 conqueror, deposited in the church which Harold had 
founded at Waltham, before he ascended the throne. This 
event, commonly called the Battle of Hastings, termin- 
ated the rule of the Anglo-Saxons in England, and gave 
the kingdom to. the Normans. 

State of Society among the Anglo-Saxons. 

54. The great council of the nation, called the Witena- 
gemdt (meeting of the witan, or wise men), by whom, as it 
will have been already observed, the kings were elected, 
was composed of representatives of the nobles and clergy 
and the gi'eat officers of the kingdom, such as the earls, 
aldermen, and thanes. The ceorls, churls, or common peo- 
ple, had no voice therein ; neither were there deputies from 
the shires, or counties, or from the cities. Its assent was 

* Upon the ttpot where Harold fell, William afterward fonnded Battle Abbey^ » rich and splen 
Aid eolfioe fur many years. Its reuerable ruins still remain. 



53* Who were amons: the elain ? Harold's remains ? Reeolt of the battle ? 
54* What was the mtenagemSt t Of whom composed ? 
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necessary for all laws, and the clergy took an influential part 
in its proceedings. 

55. Justice was administered principally in the shire-mote^ 
or county court, from which there was the right of appeal 
to the king. The finding of a verdict was assigned to 
twelve of the principal thanes (lowest order of nobles), 
who thus bore some resemblance to a modem jury. The 
accused cleared himself by his own oath, or those of others, 
called compurgators, who swore to his innocence. Without 
these, he was subjected id the ordeal (great judgment) ; 
that is, he was compelled to thrust his arm into boiling 
water, hold a piece of red-hot iron in his hand, or walk 
over burning ploughshares; and if at the end of three days 
no signs of injury appeared upon him, his innocence was 
deemed to be established. 

56. The dwellings of the Anglo-Saxons were constructed 
of wood, having, instead of a chimney, an aperture in the 
roof. The windows were of lattice-work, but sometimes were 
covered with a linen blind : in the houses of the rich they 
were often glazed. The floors were covered with rushes, 
and the walls sometimes hung with rich tapestry, embroi- 
dered with gold or colored thread, the women of this period 
being skilled in needlework. The furniture was very rude 
and simple ; stools, benches, and settees being used in place 
of chairs; and these were made of wood, often curiously 
carved. Many of the vessels employed in eating and drink- 
ing were of silver and gold beautifully wrought. Drinking 
horns supplied the place of glass vessels. 

57. The Anglo-Saxons were hospitable, and fond of 
feasting and merriment ; and at their banquets, the harp 
was passed around, that each, in turn, might contribute 
by his skill to the entertainment. Their amusements were 
active and exciting. Among the higher classes, hunt- 

55. How was juptice administered ? What were eompurgaUyn f The Ordeaii 
56* What is said of tlie dwellings of the Saxons f Their foraitare? Tbi 
drinking vosscls T 
67* Character of the Anglo-Saxons f Their mmasemente Y The ladies f 
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ing and hawking were favorite sports; while the churl 
deKghfced in bear-baiting, the feats of jugglers and turn- 
biers, and the songs of the gleeman, or minstrel. Back- 
gammon,* chess, and dice were also resorted to for more 
quiet pastime. The ladies were much occupied in spin- 
ning ; hence the name spinster came to be applied to a 
young unmarried woman. 

58. The foreign commerce of England during this period 
was considerable, London being the great emporium of 
the nation. Wool was the chief article of export, and was 
received back from the continent in fabrics of various kinds. 
Mints were established in some of the cities and towns, 
and many of the Anglo-Saxon coins still preserved exhibit 
remarkable skill. 

59. There were no means of diffusing knowledge. The 
monasteries were almost the only schools; and in these a 
very few persons received instruction in Greek, Latin, 
theology, and astronomy; also in some of the fine arts, the 
monks being often skilled in painting, music, and sculp- 
ture. They also spent much of their time in copying and 
illuminating books on vellum or parchment, which being 
executed with so much labor, were very costly, a consider- 
able fortune being requisite to obtain a few volumes. 

60. Little was done after Alfred's reign to encourage 
learning and science, the irruptions of the Danes prevent- 
ing any progressive efforts to cultivate the arts of peace. 
Almost the only characters conspicuous for their erudi- 
tion, during the period from Alfred's death to the close 
of the Anglo-Saxon sway, were Odo, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and St. Dunstan, his successor; and the 
learning of these is only remarkable, as a faint glim- 
mering amid the prevailing darkness. 

* Backgammon— XiMb BattU, was a game invented hy the Welsh. 

58* Oommercer Chief export? Coinage Y 

- 69* What place of learning existed ? Branches of instnictlon f Fine arts ? £. 
laminated books ? 

60* What prerented the promotion of learning ? Distingniehed scholars ? The 
■egree of then- attainments ! 
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827. Bgbert 9yeai». 

836. Bthelwolf 23 " 

858. Bthelbald and Bthelbert 2 ** 

860. Bthelbert , 6 " 

866. Bthelred I 5 « 

871. Alfred the Great 30 ** 

901. Edward the Elder 24 « 

925. Athelstan 16 « 

941. Edmund 5 *• 

946. Edred 9 " 

955. Edwy 4 *• 

959. Edgar 16 " 

975. Edward the Martjrr 8 " 

978. Bthelred n. (the Unready) 88 " 

1016. Edmund Ironside 7 months 

** Canute 19 years. 

1035. Harold Harefoot ^ 4* " 

1040. Hardicanute 2 " 

1042. Edward the Confessor. 28i ** 

1066. Harold H 9 monthfli 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE BAXON KINGa 
Egbert. 

Ethelwoll 



Bthelbald. Bthelbert Bthelred. Alfred. 



Edward the Elder. 



i ^1 

Athelstan. Edmund. Edred. 



Bdwy. Edgar. 



Edward the Martjrr. Bthelred H. 

I 



iros>8i( 



Bdmmid Iroc^ide. Edward the Confessor 
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1. Danlsli Domlnioiis In Enf^land (p. 83, ^ 12).—** AlA*ed never eabdned 
the Danes, nor became master of the whole kingdom. The Thames, the Lea, the 
Oose, and the Roman road called Watling-^treet determined the limits of Alfred's 
dominions. To the northeast of this boundary were spread the invaders, still 
denominated the armies of East Anglia and Northumberland ; a name terribly ex- 
pressive of foreign confederacy without melting into the mass of their subject pop- 
ulation. Three able and active sovereigns— Bdward, Athelstan, and Edmund, the 
successors of AlfV^d— pursued the course of victory, and finally rendered the English 
monarchy coextensive with the present limits of England. Tet even Edgar, the 
most powerftil of the Anglo-Saxon kings, did not venture to interfare with the legal 
customs of his Danish subjects.'*— ^(Utoin'« Middle Ages. 

2* Alfred tlie Great (p. 34, 5 15).— '* King Allied founded schools ; he patient- 
ly heard causes himself in his courts of justice ; the great desires of his heait were, 
to do right to all his subjects, and to leave England better, wiser, happier, in all 
ways, than he found it. His industry in these efibrts was quite astonig^hing. Every 
day he divided into certain portions, and in each portion devoted himself to a cer- 
tain pursuit. That he might divide his time exactly, he had wax torches or candles 
made, which were all of the same size, were notched across at regular distances, and 
were always kept burning. Thus, as the candles burnt down, he divided the day 
into notches, almost as accnrately as we now divide it into hours with the clock. 
He had the candles put into cases formed of wood and white horn ; and these were 
the first lanthoms ever made in England. All this time he was afOicted with a terri- 
ble unknown disease, which caused him violent and frequent pain, that nothing 
could relieve. He bore it, as he had borne all the troubles of his life, like a brave 
good man, until he was fifty-three years old ; and then, having reigned thirty years, 
he died. He died in the year nine hundred and one ; but, long ago as that is, his 
fiime and the love and gratitude with which his subjects regarded him are freshly 
remembered to the present hour."— 2»c*cw*V ChUd's History qf England, 

3. Assassination of Eidvirai*d the Martyr (p. 88, ^ ^).— ** Elfrida had a 
son named Ethelred, for whom she claimed the throne ; but Dunstan did not choose 
to favor him, and he made Edward king. The boy was hunting one day, down in 
Dorsetshire, when he rode near to Corfe Castle, where ElfHda and Ethelred lived. 
Wishing to see them kindly, he rode away from his attendants and galloped to the 
castle gate, where he arrived at twilight, and blew his hunting-horn. ' You are 
welcome, dear King,' said Elfrida, coming out, with her brightest smiles. ' Pray 
you, dismount and enter.' * Not so, dear madam,' said the king. * My company 
will miss me, and fear that I have met with some harm. Please you, give me a cup 
of wine, that I may drink here, in the saddle, to you and to my little brother, and 
so ride away with the good speed I have made in riding here.' Elfrida, going in to 
bi-ing the wine, whispered to an armed servant, one of her attendants, who stole 
out of the darkening gateway, and crept round behind the king's horse. As the 
king raised the cup to his lips, saying, ' Health 1 ' to the wicked woman who was 
smiling on him, and to his innocent brother whose hand she held in hsrs, and who 
was only ten years old, this armed man made a spring and stabbed him in the back. 
He dropped the cup and spurred his horse away ; but, soon fainting with loss of 
blood, dropped from the saddle, and in his fall entangled one of his feet In the stir 
p. 58 
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rap. The frightened horee dat»hed on ; trailing his rider's cnrls apon the ground ; 
dragging his smooth young ftice throngh rats, and stones, and briers^ and fallen 
leaves, and mad ; antil the hanters, tracking the animal's coarse by the king's 
blood, caaght his bridle, and released the disfigored hodj.^''—JXcken8^8 ChUcTs 
History of England. 

4. Massacre of St. Biice (p. 39, ^ 28).—*^ In this year, a certain Hona, King: 
Ethelred^s chief military commander, an ondaonted and warlike man, beholding: 
the insolence of the Danes— who after the establishment of peace had grown strong^ 
throaghoat the whole of England, presuming to insult the wives and daughters of 
the nobles of the kingdom— came in much distress to the king and made his doleftil 
complaint before him. Greatly moved thereat, the king, by the advice of the same 
Hnna, sent letters into all parts of the kingdom, commanding all the people that, on 
one day, the feast of St. Brice the bishop, they should rise and put to death tXL the 
Danes settled in England, leaving none surviving, so that the whole English nation 
might once and for ever be freed from Danish oppression. And so the Danes, who 
a little before had made a league with the English, and had sworn to live peaceably 
with them, were shameftilly slain, and their wives and little ones dashed against 
the posts of their houses. The decree was mei-cilessly carried into effect in the 
city of London, insomuch that a number of Danes who had fled to a church for . 
reftige were all butchered before the very altars. But some Danish youths, flying 
on board a vessel, escaped to Denmark, and reported to King Sweyn the bloody 
end of his people. Moved to tears thereat, he called together all the nobles of his 
kingdom, and making known to them what had happened, inquired of them dill- 
gently what they advised to be done ; whereupon they all with one acclamation 
determined that the blood of their kinsmen and friends should be revenged."-— 
Soger of Wendover— Flowers qf History. 

5. Harold's Oatb (p. 46, ^ 47).— "In the town of Avranches, or in that of 
Bayeox— for the testimonials vary with regard to the place— Duke William con- 
voked a great council of the lords and barons of Normandy. The day before that 
fixed for the assembly, William caused to be brought from all places around bones 
and relics of saints, sufficient to fill a great chest, or caskf'^ich was placed in the 
hall of council, and covered with cloth of gold. When the duke had taken his seat 
in the chair of state, holding a drawn sword in his hand, crowned with a circlet of 
gems, and surrounded by the crowd of Norman chiefs, amongst whom was the 
Saxon, two little caskets of relics were brought and laid upon the cask of relics. 
William then said : * Harold, I require thee before this noble assembly to confirm 
by oath the promises thou hast made me, viz., to assist me in obtaining the king- 
dom of England after King Edward's death, to marry m*y daughter Adela, and to 
send me thy sister, that I may give her to one of my followers 1 * The Englishman, 
once more taken by surprise, and not daring to deny his own words, approached 
the two reliquaries with a troubled air, laid his hand upon them, and swore to exe- 
cute, to the utmost of his power, his agreement with the duke, if he lived, and with 
God's help. The whole assembly repeated, ''May Ood be thy help!'* William im- 
mediately made a sign, on which the cloth of gold was removed, and discovered the 
bones and skeletons which filled the cask to the brim, and which the son of God- 
win had sworn upon without knowing it. The Norman historians say that he 
shuddered, and his countenance changed at the sight of this enormous heap. Har- 
old soon after departed, taking with him his nephew, but was compelled to leave 
his younger brother behind him in the power of the Duke of Normandy. "~2?7Jferfy'« 
History of England. 

p. 53-2 
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BBVIBW QUESTIONS. 

PAQI 

1. Give the early history of Ejfbert, king of Wessex... 86-28 

2. What fhrthei account can yon give of him? 2&-29 

8. Give the early history of Mercia, East Anglia, and Northombria. 28-26-28 

4. Of the first invasions of England by the Danes? 29 

fi. Who was Bthelwolf, and what was his character ? 89-30 

6. Give an acconnt of the troubles he had with the Danes 90 

7. What other events of his life can youmention? M 

8. How many and what sons of Ethelwolf became kings ? 68 

9. Stateall you can in relation to Ethelbald 30 

10. State all you can in relation to Ethelbert 30 

11. What division of England was made in Ethelwcdrs reign ? 80 

18. How did it originate, continue, and end ? 80 

13. Give an account of the reign of Ethelred 81 

14. Under what circnmstances did Alflred become king ? 81 

15. What early tronblei^ did Alflred have with the Danes ? 81-*^ 

16. Give the account in connection with Gnthrum 8*2-33 

17. What various peace measures did Alfred adopt? 83 

18. Give an acconnt of hia contest with Hastings 88 

19. Why was he entitled to be caUed "Alfred the Great?'' 83-84 

20. State fully what he did to benefit his people 84 

21. Now give a tall account of his contest with the Danes. 81-32-33 

22. Name the important events of the reign of Alfred the Great 81^84 

23. Who was Edward the Elder, and what was his character ? 84-35 

24. What troubles did he have with his nephew, Ethelwold ? 84 

25. Give an account of his contests with the Danes 84-33 

26. What dominion did Edward hold at his death ? 35 

27. Give the steps by which his successes were secured , 85 

28. Name the important events in the reign of Edward the Elder. 84-35 

29. What sons of Edward the Elder became kings ? 52 

80. Give an account of Athelstan and the events of his reign 85 

31. Of Edmund and the events of his reign 85-86 

82. Of Edred and the evente of his reign 86 

83. Of Edwy and the events of his reign 86-37 

84. WhowasEdgar, and what was his character? 82-37 

85. Giyean account of the events of his reign 87-38 

86. State what you can of Edward the Martyr and his reign 38 

87. Who was Ethelred II., and how did he obtain the throne? 88 

88. State all you can of Dunstan 36-37-38, Note, p. 38 

89. Give an account of Ethelred's contests with the Danes 38-39-40 

40. Of Edmund Ironside's contests with the Danes 4(Ml 

41. State fhrther what you can in relation to Edmund Ironside 40-4 1 

42. Give an account of Olaf of Norway 38-39-41 

48. Of Sweyn, king of Denmark ... 40 

44. Of Canute, Sweyn's son 40-41-42-43 

45. State the events in detail which made Canute king of England '10 -4t 

46. Who was Harold, and what were the events of his reign ? 43 

47 State what you can of Hardicannte and the events of his reign 43-44 

48. Give an acconnt of Queen Emma 42-43-45 

49. Of Edward the Confessor and the events of his reign 44-48 

60. Of Harold U. and the events of his reign 48-49 
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SECTION II. 

The NoEMAis^ Famlt. 

Extending from the Accession of WOUam Uis Conqueror (1066) to 1h$ 
death of Stephen (IIU). 

1066 '* William I. (surnamed tlie Conqueror). Aftef 
to the disastrous battle of Hastings, the English found 
^® they could make no successful opposition to the vic- 
tor; and therefore as soon as he approached London, all the 
chief nobility, with Edgar Atheling himself, who on the first 
intelligence of Harold's death had been proclaimed king, 
came into his camp and offered him submission. On the 
Christmas following, he was crowned in Westminster 
Abbey, in the presence of the English and Norman nobles, 
both of whom with acclamations accepted him as their 
sovereign. Indeed, the shouts were so vociferous that the 
Normans outside, thinking their leader was suffering 
violence, assaulted the populace and set fire to the city, 
occasioning a tumult which the newly-crowned king found 
it diflScult to subdue. 

2. Having thus secured the fruits of his great victory, 
he commenced the government of his new subjects with 
justice and lenity, treating even Edgar, the heir of the 
royal Saxon line, with kindness, as being the nephew of 
his friend and benefactor, Edward the Confessor. He was. 

Map Questions.— (Progreawvo Map, No. 4.) What were the bonndaries of 
England at the period referred to? what were its chief divi>*ioni» ? Where was 
<Vepj»ex ? Mercia ? Eaj»t Anjjlia ? Northnmbria ? Where was Cornwall ? Dev- 
ont'hire ? SomerHetshire ? Berkshire ? Sussex ? Es!*ex ? Dorsetshire ? Nor- 
folk? SntTolk? North Wales? South Wales? What were the boundaries of 
Scotland ? Where were the settlements of the Northmen ? What is the situation 
of Dover? Hastinirs? Senlac? Waltham? Winchester? Exeter? Bristol? 
Gloucester? Norwich? Oxford? Warwick? Durham? Cardiff? Where wai 
StamronI Bridge? 

1 , What was the conduct of the Enarlish after the battle of Hastings ? When 
and where was William crowned ? What tumult occurred ? 

2* What was the conduct of William at first ? How did he reward hlf ftUoip 
ers ? What precautions did he take ? 
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however, careful to reward his followers with the confis- 
cated estates of the Saxon nobles, and omitted no precau- 
tion necessary to confirm his authority, and protect his goy- 
emment against revolt He disarmed the city of London 
and such other places as appeared most formidable, built 
citadels to overawe the inhabitants, and kept himself con- 
stantly in readiness to repel any hostile attack. 



3. The people, notwithstanding all this, eagerly watched 
for a favorable opportunity to recover their lost liberties; 
and during the absence of William, the year after his coro« 
nation, he being in Normandy, secret conspiracies were en ♦ 

S. What occurred daring WUliam^B absence ? What leagae was ft rm^ f 
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tered into against his government, and hostilities broke 
out in many places (106'}'). Many of those who had been 
depriyed of their lands by the Conqueror banded together, 
and keeping themselves concealed in woods and marshes, 
made havoc of all the Normans that came within their 
reach. The Saxon nobles, including Edgar Atheling and 
the sons of Harold who had fled to Ireland, with Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, and Sweyn, king of Denmark, formed a 
league for the purpose of driving the Normans out of 
England (1068). [See Note 1, end of the Section.'] 

4. With his accustomed vigor and celerity, Wilham, on 
hearing of these events, hastened from Normandy, and at 
once took measures to quell this formidable insurrection. 
The sons of Harold were defeated on their landing upon 
the western coast; and York, the only fortress in the 
north, being captured by William, the conspirators fled, 
and having concluded a peace with Malcblia, the king 
found his conquest of England more fully confirmed than 
ever. Similar outbreaks occurring the next year in North- 
umbria, and being subdued, William ruthlessly ordered 
the fertile country, extending sixty miles north of the 
Humber, to be laid waste; and so thoroughly was the 
mandate obeyed, that at least 100,000 persons perished, 
and for several years afterward scarcely an inhabitant 
could be found in that part of the country. 

5. The Anglo-Saxons were now excluded from all offices 
both in the state and in the church; and William 
surrounded himself with Norman lords, whom he had 
enriched with the confiscated estates pf those implicated 
in the late insurrections. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
was degraded from his dignity on frivolous charges, and 
Lanfranc, a Milanese monk, distinguished for his piety and 
learning, was promoted to the vacant see (1070). The Nor* 

4. How was the rebellion subdued ? What similar outbreaks occorred? Ho« 
were they prevented for the fatnre ? 

5. How were the An^lo-Saxons treated? What is said of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ? The Normau nobles and the Saxons ? 
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man nobles built castles in every part of the kingdom to 
protect their newly-acqnired estates; and the Saxon people 
were reduced to the condition of serfis. [Notes 2, 3, and 5. ] 
8. William was passionately fond of hunting, and passed 
the seyerest laws to protect the game, making the pun- 
ishment for killing a deer or a wild boar greater than for 
killing a human being. In order to make a new forest 
near his palace at Winchester, be laid waste a tract of 
country extending thirty miles, driving out the inhabit- 
ants, demolishing houses and even churches, but making 
no compensation for the injury (1081). He also obliged 
the people to extinguish their fires and candles at a certain 
hour, on the ringing of a bell, called the curfew {couvre 
feu — cover the fire). This requirement was to the English 
a badge of servitude, although in Normandy, the practice 
had long been observed as a precaution against fires.'*' 

7. The latter part of William's life was made unhappy 
by domestic troubles. His eldest son Robert made war 
upon him in Normandy ; and on one occasion, the king's 
face being concealed by his helmet, a combat occurred 
between Eobert and his father, in which the latter was 
unhorsed, and would have been slain, had not his voice ' 
disclosed in time to his rebellious son the dreadful crime 
which he was about to commit Struck with horror at the 
event, Eobert immediately submitted; but it was not until 
some time afterward that the king consented to pardon 
him. 

8. William's death was caused by a severe injury which 
he received during an invasion of France. Philip, king of 
that country, had offended him by some insulting words 
which he had used concerning him, and was suspected also 
of having instigated an attack which had been made on 
Normandy by some of the French barons. William in rc« 

* See Notes 6 and 6, end of the Section. 



6* What is said of the game-laws f The New Forest ? The Cnrfew ? 

7. What domestic Ironhles had William ? What is said of his son Hobert t 

8. What caased the king^'s death f What is said of his remorse ? 
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venge carried fire and sword into the French territories; 
and haying taken the city of Nantes, he laid it in ashea 
As he rode through the town, his horse stepping on some 
burning embers, plunged so violently, that he threw hia 
rider on the pommel of the saddle, and inflicted a mortal 
hurt The Conqueror died a few weeks afterward near 
Eouen, filled with remorse, it is said, for the many wicked 
and cruel acts which he had committed (1087). 

9. William left Normandy and Maine to his eldest son, 
Robert ; directed that his third son, William, should receive 
the English crown; and bequeathed to his other son, Henry, 
6,000 pounds of silver. His second son, Eichard, had 
been killed while hunting in the New Forest At his 
death the Norman power had become firmly established 
in England, the former inhabitants being reduced to a 
condition of total subjection. In accordance with the Feudal 
System, most of the lands had been parcelled out among 
the followers of the Conqueror, they in like manner divid- 
ing them among theh' dependents, on the sole condition of 
performing the duties of vassalage.* The introduction of 
this system into England was one of the results of the 
Norman conquest 

10. The year before William's death, a register was com- 
pleted of all the estates in the kingdom, showing the extent, 
nature, and divisions of all the landed property in the 
several counties, with the products of each, and the woods, 
mines, &c., contained therein. This important compilation 
was called " Domesday Book." It is still extant, and in 
1783 was printed by the English government. From facts 
furnished by this record, it is computed that the number 
of ftxmilies in England during this reign was about 300,000, 

• E\'ery rassal wng bnnnd to do homage to h\n Jitipericr. Unarmed, and with bare head, he 
knelt before him, and pntthiK his h>indti iu those of liin lord, promised to be " hi« man" thence- 
forward, and to serve him faithfully for the lauds which he held. 



9. WlUiam'g beqnests to hlB 8on8 ? How was his son Richard killed ? Whatwat 
ihe condition of England at the death of William ? What was the Feudal System f 

10. What was Domesday Book ? Population of England at that time ? 
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and that the population probably amounted to but little 
oyer a million. ISee Note 7, end of the Section.] 
1087 11. William II. (sumamed Rufus, the Red, from 
to the color of his hair). Before the intelligence of the 
1100 Conqueror's death had reached England, William 
arrived, and taking possession of some of the strongest 
brtresses, and of the royal treasure, was easily enabled to 
obtain the crown, which, to prevent resistance, the primate 
Lanfranc and the principal nobility promptly conferred upon 
him. The Norman barons, however, disliked him, and en- 
tered into conspiracy to dethrone him in favor of Robert; but 
he craftily won over his English subjects by fair promises, 
and through their aid entirely thwarted the plots of his 
enemies, who were obliged to flee into Normandy. 

12. Indignant at Robert, as the instigator of this rebel- 
lion, he in revenge invaded Normandy; but an accommo- 
dation was soon entered into between the two brothers, 
who then united their forces against Prince Henry, and 
besieged him in a strong fortress which he had seized on 
the coast of Normandy. The prince was soon obliged to 
submit, and being deprived of his patrimony, wandered 
about for some time in great poverty and distress. Wil- 
liam, assisted by Robert, then made war upon Malcolm," 
king of Scotland, and compelled him to accept terms of 
peace, the Scottish king consenting to do homage to Wil- 
liam, and to relinquish Cumberland, which thereafter 
became an English county (1091). 

18. About this time the first crusade was preached, and 
Robert, wishing to join it, mortgaged to William the duchy 
of Normandy for five years, receiving therefor a large sum, 
which the English king obtained by means of forced levies 
npon his subjects, even compelling the convents to melt 
their plate in order to furnish their quota. Indeed, Wil- 
li* How did William II. obtain the crown ? Opposition made by the nobles f 
IS* What qnarrelB with Mb brothers ensned? W^ar with Malcolm, kin^ ol 
Scotland ? 
18* How did William obtain Normandy ? His love of money ? 
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liam showed, in his desire to obtain money, no religious 
feeling or respect for the Church. After the death of Lan- 
franc he neglected to appoint a successor, so that he might 
keep for his own use the revenues of Canterbury, and failed, 
in like manner, to fill other vacant bishoprics. 

14. At last, falling sick, he, in a fit of remorse, sent to 
Normandy for An'selm, an abbot much celebrated for 
learning and piety, and persuaded him to accept the pri- 
macy; but when he recovered his health he prosecuted 
his schemes of rapine with as much violence as before. 
This brought on a contest between him and Anselm, the 
latter boldly defending the revenues of the Church against 
the king's injustice and rapacity. The struggle, however, 
ended in the retirement of Anselm to Eome, where he was 
received by the pope with every mark of respect 

15. The taking of Jerusalem by the Crusaders prompted 
other princes to embark in the enterprise ; and William, duke 
of Guienne {ghe-en') and count of Poitiers {poi'tersi)^ had 
agreed to mortgage all his dominions to the king of England 
in order to raise money for the purpose. The latter was about 
sailing with a fleet and army to pay the money and take pos- 
session of these rich provinces, when his reign was suddenly 
terminated. While hunting in the New Forest, he was shot 
with an arrow; according to the popular account, accident- 
ally, by his companion Walter Tyrrel;* but, as some suspect, 
by the unseen hand of an assassin. He was found dead in the 
forest by a poor charcoal burner^ and carried by him to the 
cathedralat Winchester, where he was buried (1100). At 
his death he was 42 years of age, and had reigned 13. 

16. The character of William Eufus is chiefly remark- 
able for despotism, rapacity, and debauchery. His temper 

* A French gentleman, remarkable for his ^kill in archery. After the death of the kine, h< 
fled to Fraace; but solemnly asserted his innocence, even when he might have Cimfessed hlf 
guilt with safety. He afterward went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

14. What led to the quarrel with Anselm ? Its termination ? 

15. Mortgage of Quienne, &c. ? What accoant is given of William^B deatb and 
burial ? Hit* age ? 

16. What is said of his character? What stractares were erected? Populai 
reeling with regard to hla death ? 
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was extremely yiolent, and his manners haughty and fierce. 
He inherited some of the talents of his father, but was 
more perfidious and cruel. In person he was short and 
corpulent, with a remarkably florid complexion. He 
built a new bridge across the Thames at London, sur- 
rounded the tower with a wall, and erected Westminster 
Hall, which still remains a noble specimen of the archi 
tecture of the time. William was the third of his race 
that had perished in the New Forest, — a circumstance 
regarded by the people as the just yengeance of Heaven for 
the cruelty of the Conqueror in expelling the inhabitants 
from their homes in order that he might indulge his pas- 
sion for hunting. 

1100 17. Henry L (sumamed Beauclerc (Jo-cfori)— the 
to Scholar). Henry was in the forest, engaged in hunt- 
1135 ingj when he heard of his brother's death; and hast- 
ening to Winchester, he obtained possession of the royal 
treasures, and thus secured his succession to the throne, 
notwithstanding the just claims of his elder brother Robert, 
then on his return from the Holy Land. He was crowned 
at Westminster the third day after William's death. One 
of his first acts was the publication of a charter of liber- 
ties, in which he granted to the Church and the barons 
certain privileges, and promised to the people to restore 
the laws of Edward the Confessor, conferring at the same 
time special immunities on the citizens of London. The 
forest laws were, however, retained in all their severity. 

18. Still further to gain the respect and good-will of the 
.nation, he recalled Archbishop Anselm, and married 
Matilda, daughter of the king of Scotland, and niece of 
Edgar Atheling. This Saxon princess was particularly 
dear to the English, and her marriage with the king was 
the cause of great rejoicing to them. She was beautiful 



1 7* How did Henry obtain the throne ? His first acts ? 
18* Who was recalled? The king's marriage? What is said of Matilda! 
Whht was dcue by Robert? 
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and amiable, winning from the Saxon chroniclers the 
appellation of Maud the Good. Meanwhile, Robert had 
returned to Normandy, and having laid claim to the 
English throne, determined to make it good by force of 
arms, being encouraged in the enterprise hy many of the 
Norman barons. He landed in England with his forced, 
^nd Henry advanced with an army to meet him; but, 
through the influence of Anselm, peace was made be- 
tween the brothers, Robert, who was easy and good- 
natured, giving up all claim to England for a pension 
of 3000 marks (1101). [See Note 8, end of the 8ection.'\ 

19. Robert's dissoluteness, indiscretion, and neglect soon 
afforded a pretext to Henry to invade Normandy, which, 
under the misrule of Robert, had become a scene of 
violence and anarchy. He gained a great victory over 
Robert, made a complete conquest of the duchy, and 
carried his unfortunate brother a prisoner to England 
(1106). Robert remained a captive at Cardiff, in 
Wales, until his death, twenty-eight years afterward; 
having, it is said, in the early part of his confinement, 
been deprived of sight by his cruel brother, for an attempt 
to escape. Edgar Atheling, who had fought with Robert, 
was also made a prisoner; but Henry soon restored him to 
liberty, and settled a pension on him. He lived to a good 
old age in England, totally neglected and forgotten. 

20. Robert's son William (called Fitz-Robert) was also 
spared, and afterward gave the king considerable trouble; 
for the king of France, uniting with the counts of Anjou 
and Flanders in support of his cause, invaded Normandy, 
and took many towns and castles. In the wars which 
ensued, Henry was generally successful; but it was not 
until William Fitz-Roberfs death (1128) that he was 
released from anxiefcy on his account. Previous to this 

19* Further history of Robert ? Of Edgar Atheling t 

20. What let naid of Ro*)ert^a sonr What domeBtic calamity happened ta 
Henry ? Iti eflSect npon him and on the people T 
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he suffered a terrible blow in the loss of his only son, 
William, who perished by shipwreck on his return from 
Normandy (1120). Henry fainted away when he received 
the sad news; and from that moment, it is said, he lost all 
cheerfulness, and was never seen to smile. The loss of 
Prince William was a source of joy to the English; for he 
was a cruel and dissolute young man, and had boasted 
that when he came to the throne he would yoke his Eng- 
lish subjects to the plough like oxen. 

21. The king being without male heirs, made the barons 
take an oath of fealty to his daughter Matilda, who had been 
married first to Henry V., emperor of Germany, but was now 
the wife of Geoffrey Plantagenet,* son of the earl of Anjou. 
Henry's death occurred, a few years after, in Normandy, 
in the sixty-seventh year of his age and the thirty-fifth of 
his reign (1135). His character resembled that of his 
father, in the great qualities of body and mind which en- 
abled him to acquire the throne, and to administer the 
government with vigor and address. His person was manly, 
his countenance engaging, his eyes clear and penetrating. 
His unusual progress in literature had obtained for him 
the surname of Beauclerc, the Scholar. He was afterward 
styled the "Lion of Justice," from the severity with which 
he punished offenders against the laws. His private life 
was, however, very immoral; and he was so deceitful and 
treacherous, that even his favorites mistrusted him. 
1135 it. Stephen. Notwithstanding the oath which 

to the barons had taken in favor of Matilda, Stephen, a 
IIM grandson of William the Conqueror, and son of the 
count of Blois (blwaJi), found little difficulty in obtaining the 
throne. With the royal treasures he hired great numbers of 

• PJantngenet menns, in French, hronm-plant ; and trat t&'en as a •nmnme to this fRmily, It 
Is said, because one of their ancestors had done penance by scourging himself with twigs ol 
that plant. PronouDced Plan-tuj'-MuL 

31* To whom were the barons compelled to swear fealty t What Is said of 
Hennr^s death? His character? Why was he styled Beauderef What othei 
appellation did he receive ? Why ? His private life ? 

2^» Who obtained the throne ? What measures did Stephen take ? BesUt ? 
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foreign soldiers^ in order to secure himself in possession 
of the kingdom; and to satisfy the people, issued a liberal 
churter of privileges. To induce the nobles to submit 
to his usurped authority, he granted them permission to 
fortify their castles; and all England was, accordingly, 
filled with these fortresses, garrisoned by the yassals of 
their proprietors, or by licentious soldiers gathered from 
all parts of Europe, who made the country a scene of 
rapine and desolation. 

23. The king of Scotland, in defence of his niece's title, 
invaded the northern counties, and committed the most 
barbarous devastations. He was, however, defeated in the 
great battle of the Standardy so called from a high cru- 
cifix carried by the English as a military ensign (1138). 
The next year, Matilda, encouraged by some of the Eng- 
lish prelates, with whom Stephen had quarrelled, landed in 
England with a small retinue, and was soon joined by 
many of the barons. Civil war ensued, occasioning the 
most dreadful anarchy and disorder. Licensed robbers 
sallied forth day and night from the castles of the nobles, 
and committed every si)ecies of lawless violence upon the 
defenceless people. Villages and cities were burned, the 
lands remained untilled, and famine and pestilence swept 
away both the spoilers and their victims. 

24. At length, after several conflicts, Stephen was 
defeated near Lincoln, and made prisoner (1141). The 
claims of Matilda were solemnly recognized by the clergy; 
but her imperious behavior soon disgusted all parties, 
and she was finally compelled to flee into Normandy, after 
several years of war (1146). The king, who had previ- 
ously been released, was now restored. A few years after- 
ward his right was again assailed by Henry, son of 
Matilda, who had acquired Normandy and Maine from his 

33. What inyasion occurred? Battie of the Standard? What caused dTll 
war? Its effects? 

24. What happened to Stephen? What was the conduct of Matilda ? What 
followed? What is aid of Henry? Wtaa treaty was made ? 
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mother; from his father by inheritance, Anjou {ahn'joo) 
and Tou-raine'; and by his marriage with Eleanor, the 
divorced queen of France, Ouienne, Poitou (j>wdh4oo% 
and several other provinces. Encouraged by these great 
possessions, he invaded England, but after gaining some 
advantages over Stephen, he was induced to make a treaty, 
by which, upon the death of the king, he was to succeed to 
the throne (1153). This event occurred the following year. 

State of Society under the Norman Kings. 

25. The Norman Conquest wrought many great changes 
in the social as well as political condition of the people. 
Among these, the establishment of the Feudal System was 
the most considerable; which system continued to exist in 
England during about four centuries. Sometliing like 
feudal tenures had existed among the Saxons; but they 
were only of a special or exceptional character. William 
made them universal, and based upon them the whole 
framework of his political system. In accordance with 
this system, the title of all the land was possessed by the 
king, who assigned certain portions to the nobles or 
barons, by whom these were subdivided among the next 
lower class, partly consisting of the Saxon thanes, or 
franklinsy as they were called by the Normans; and 
these again distributed them among their dependents. 
Thus, in each case, the title was made to depend upon 
the relation of the vassal to liis superior. 

26. This peculiar relation was establislied for the pur- 
pose of obtaining and preserving military strength; and 
was admirably adapted to this end. Thus, when the king 
needed an army he summoned his barons, who in like 
manner called upon their vassals, and they at ouoe made 
a similar demand upon their dependents; so that, with 

25. Changes wronqht bv the Norman conqncst ? The Feudal Sygtom T 

26. 0kt}ecU oi the FeutUl System ? Tbo baruns t 
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wonderful promptittide, the whole force of the nation waa 
brought mto the field. The barons lived on their estates 
almost with the power of sovereign princes, each having 
his court and train of dependents, and protected by hia 
strong castle against all attacks. 

n. These feudal castles soon became a striking feature 
of the Norman period, their whole appearance indicating 
that the only objects of their construction were strength 
and security. They were surrounded by walls often more 
than twelve feet high, within which was a lofty tower 
called the ITeep^ whose massive walls, pierced with small 
windows or loop-holes, defied the fiercest assault Here 
the baron lived, and here was stored the property of 
the castle. Under it, was a gloomy dungeon in which 
those who had offended its haiighty master were thrust, 
and often left to die of famine. The ruius of some of these 
castles still exist. 

28. The most numerous class in England were the 
Saxon churls, or, as called by the Normans, villains. 
These were farmers, and were obliged to place themselves 
under the protection of some noble, as otherwise they 
might be seized as robbers. They were bound to reside 
on the lands which they held from their lords, unless per- 
mitted to leave them. Next below these, were the serfs, who 
were in all respects bondmen, being attached to the soil, 
and subject to the* will of their masters. The number 
of these registered in Domesday Book amounts to 25,000. 

29. Closely connected with feudalism, was the peculiar 
institution entitled Chivalry, or Knighthood. The former 
constituted the basis of the political system, the latter was 
of a moral and social character. It was a singular com- 
bination of religion, military valor, and gallantry ; and for 
several centuries exercised a prevailing influence upon the 

SI7« The fendal castles t How were they contracted ? 

28. Different classes of society? Number of serfo according to nomesday 
Book? 

29. Chivalry, or knighthood ? Its origin ? How affected by the Crusades f 
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manners, customs, and opinions of all classes of the pea* 
pie. Although its origin can be faintly discerned in the 
institutions and practices of the German and Gothic na- 
tions, its full deyelopment was not reached till the eleyenth 
or twelfth century, being rapidly matured by the Cru- 
sades, from which it received a strong religious character. 

30. Those destined for knighthood received, from their 
earliest years, a peculiar training. The first degree was 
that of page (called sometimes child or varlet): after the 
age of fourteen, the page might be made an esquire, and 
was allowed to bear arms. He was then kept in constant 
service, waiting upon the master and mistress of the castle, 
and acquiring habits of perfect obedience and courtesy. 
Every care was taken to impress indelibly upon his mind 
a love of chivalry, — that is, a devotion to feats of arms in 
behalf of the weak and oppressed, or in vindication of 
religion, and the honor and virtue of the female sex. 

31. By means of this training, he was prepared to re- 
ceive his golden spurs, and to take the vows of a knight 
The candidate for this honor was obliged, the night before 
receiving it, to hold his vigil; that is, he kept silent watch 
within some gloomy chapel over the arms which he was 
about to assume. The chief of these was the lance, be- 
sides which he had a two-handed sword, the " dagger of 
mercy," and sometimes a battle-axe or mace. He was 
clad from head to foot in armor, consisting of plates of 
metal riveted together, and worn over a dress of soft 
leather. His helmet bore a crest, ornamented by favors 
bestowed by the lady of his knightly devotion, and on 
his triangular shield was a coat of arms. 

32. The display of chivahy was not confined to the bat- 
tle-field, but found a frequent occasion in the tournament 
or joust — the highest species of amusement of this period, 

30. Training of thoeo designed for knighthood? The page? The csqalre 
What sentiments were imparted ? 
31 • How was knighthood assamed ? The knight^s equipment ? 
32. The tournament ? Mode of combat? Its usual result ? 
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It consisted of fierce personal contests, held in an enclosed 
space called the listsy around which, in galleries, sat the 
Qohles and ladies to witness the sport, the outside heing 
thronged with eager spectators from the lower orders. At 
the sound of the trumpet, the combatants, covered with 
steel and known only by their emblazoned shields, dashed 
at full gallop from the opposite ends of the lists ; and meet- 
ing in the centre with a terrific shock, one or the other was 
generally unhorsed, their lances often being shivered to 
pieces. The vanquished was thrown bruised and bleeding 
to the ground ; and the victor was rewarded by receiving 
his horse and armor, and sometimes by the privilege of 
naming some lady, who, with the title of Queen of Love, 
presided over the remainder of the tournament. In other 
cases, he received a scarf, ribbon, or other favor from the 
lady in whose honor the tournament was held. 

33. These combats were not only used for sport, but were 
resorted to in order to discover the guilty; it being the pre- 
vailing belief that Providence would interpose, in all such 
cases, for the protection of the innocent. In this convic- 
tion, those who were charged with crime were challenged 
by their accusers, and were compelled to abide the issue of 
a personal combat in the lists. This appeal of the* Nor- 
mans to the justice of Heaven closely resembled the ordeal 
of the Saxons ; and upon it was based the pi'actice of the 
duel in more modern times. 

34. The dress of the Normans was, in many respects, 
peculiar. A short cloak, often richly furred and ornamented 
with gold lace, worn over a loose doublet reaching half way 
down the leg, formed the most conspicuous portion of the 
gentleman's costume. The shoes had very long pointed 
toes, sometimes twisted in a very curious manner, and 
occasionally fastened by gold or silver chains to the knees. 



33. For what were these combats iometimes used? Why? What doet this 
en»tom resemble t 
34* Dress of the Normans ? Of the Norman ladies T 
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Long hose, fastened to the doublet by strings, called jipom/^, 
and a velvet bonnet, completed the costume. The Norman 
ladies wore a loose wide-sleeved robe reaching to the 
ground, and covering a kirtle or under-gown of silk. 

35. Other modes of costume were peculiar to vanous 
characters. Thus the minstrel was distinguished by hia 
harp strung on his shoulder, a plate of silver on his arm, 
and a chain around his neck bearing the tuning-key ; the 
fool, or jester, by his cap and bells, and his party-coloi'ed 
dress ; the palmer, or pilgi'im, by his sandals, the scallop- 
shells bordering his hat, and his iron-shod staff. The Saxon 
serf was clothed in un tanned hide, sandals of hog-skin, and 
leathern hose, and wore a collar of brass engi'aved with hia 
master's name. 

36. The STormans had two regular meals — dinner and 
supper; and at these, flesh meats constituted a much more 
prominent article of food than with the Saxons. Thus, the 
names of these meats, as veal, pork, mutton, beef, etc., are of 
Norman or French origin; while the names of the animals 
themselves, — calf, pig, sheep, ox, etc., which were tended by 
the Saxon farmers or serfs, are of Saxon origin. Wine was 
the favorite beverage of the higher classes, while the lower 

'Orders regaled themselves with ale, 

37. Learning at this period was almost exclusively con- 
fined to the cloister, the monks and priests being the only 
scholars. Every monastery had its writing-room, where 
the copying of books was constantly carried on. The most 
noted among the writers of this time were William of 
Malmsbury, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon. These were the authors of several interesting 
chronicles, to some of which allusion has already been 
made. 

35. Costnme of the minstrel ? How was the minstrel dlstingalshed f Jester! 
Palmer? Saxon serf ? 

36. Meals of the Normans ? Their food? Names of the meats? Names of 
the animals ? Beverages used ? 

37. Learning? Monastery? Name the noted writers of this time Of what 
were they the authors ? (See preceding pages.) 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

JMrttoT 

1066. William the Conqueror 21 years. 

1087. WiUiam Rufua 13 " 

1100. Henry I. (Beauclerc) 85 " 

1185. Stephen (of Blois) 19 " 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP THE NORMAN KINGa 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

PAOB 

1. Give an acconnt of theWttle of Hantings, with its coneeqncnces.... 48-49-54 

2. Detail the steps by which WiUiam I. became king 46-48-49-54 

8. Name tlie important events of his reign 64-69 

4. Detail the events by which William II. obtained the crown 68-59 

6. What account can you give of the Crusades*? 69-00 

6. Of William's contest with the Church and Anselm T 69-60 

7. Of the N^w Forest and its victims? 67-53-60-61 

8. Of Henry I.'s efforts to obtain and hold the crown T 61-62 

9. Mention the other events of the reign of Henry 1 6*2-63 

to. Give an account of Stephen and his reign.... 68-64-65 

11. Give as fhll an account as you can of Matilda 68-64 

12. Of the Feudal System 68-Note, p. 68-65-66 

13. Of Chivalry, or Knighthood 66-67-08 

14. Of the dress and meals of the Normans 68-60 

15 Of learning among the Normans, and the Norman authors 61 
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NOTES. 



1. Malcolm's InTmtlon of Eiifi;land (p, 56, ^ 8).—^ Malcolm III. brongfat 
sway so many captives that they were to be found for many years afterward in 
every Scottish Tillage, nay, in every Scottish hovel. No donbt the number of the 
Saxons thus introduced into Scotland tended much to improve and civilize the 
manners of the people : for ... the Scots were inferior to the Saxons in all branches 
of Dseiul knowledge. Not only the Saxons, but, afterwards, a number of the Nor- 
mans themselves came to settle in Scotland. E^ing William could not satisfy the 
whole of them, and some, who were discontented, and thought they could mend 
their fortunes, repaired to the Scottish court and were welcomed by King Malcolm. 
He was desirous to retain these brave men in his service, and, for that purpose, he 
gave them great grants of land, to be held for military services ; and most of the 
Scottish nobility are of Norman descent. And thus the Feudal System was intro- 
duced into Scotland."— iSir Walter Scott. 

2. SttlTerinips of the Enn^Iisli under IVUUam (p. 56, 1 5).—'' After the 
Normans had accomplished the Lord's will on the English narion, when scarcely a 
single noble of English extraction remained in the kingdom, all were reduced to 
such a state of woe and slavery that it was considered a disgrace to be called an 
Englishman ; then sprang up in England iniquitous customs and most evil prac- 
tices, and the more the new chiefs spoke of right and of Justice the greater were the 
offences committed ; those who were called justices were the authors of every 
injustice ; whoever took a stag or a buck was deprived of his eyes, and no one 
dared complain ; for the wild king loved wild beasts as though he were the father 
of wild beasts. By a most wicked plan he contrived that, where once there used to 
be the conversation of human beings, or where holy worship used to be offered up in 
the churches, in that same place stags and every kind of wild beasts boldly ran 
loose; whence it was proverbially asserted that, for thirty miles and more, land 
capable of producing crops was converted into forests and dens for wild beasts."— 
Soger of Wimdover— Flowers of History. 

3. Tlie Feudal I«aw (p. 56, ^ 5) — " The conqueror divided all the lands, with 
very few exceptions, besides the royal demesnes, into baronies; these baronies 
were again let out to knights or vassals, who paid the lord the same submission in 
peace or war which he himself paid to his sovereign. The whole kingdom con- 
tained about 700 chief tenants, and 60,215 knights-fees ; none of the natives were ad. 
mitted into the first rank, but were glad to be received into the second, and thus be 
the dependents of some powerlbl Norman."— JJum^'* History of England. 

4* Results of the Norman Conquest (p. 57, ^ 5).—** The name of English- 
man was turned into a reproach. None of that race for 100 years were raised to 
any dignity in the church or state. Their language and the characters in which it 
was written were rejected as barbarous; in all schools children were taught 
French, and the laws were administered in no other tongue. The exclusion of the 
English tram political privileges was accompanied veith such a confiscation of 
property as never perhaps has proceeded from any government not avowedly 
founding its title upon the sword. In twenty years from the accession of William 
almost the whole soil of England had been divided among foreigners. Of the native 
proprietors many had perished in the scenes of rapine and tyranny which attended 
this convulsion ; many were fallen into the utmost poverty ; and not a few, cer- 
tainly, still held their lands as vassals of Norman lords. Several English nobles, 
lesperate of the fortunes of their country, sought reftige in the court of Constant!* 
p. 70 
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nople, and approved their Talor in the wars of Alexins against another Korman 
conqueror scarcely less celebrated than their own— Robert GiiiBcard."-~jBatfamV 
Europe, 

5* Formation of llie Nei^r Forest (p. 67, ^ 6).— "The NormaoB, as well as 
the ancient Saxons, were passionately fond of the chase, and none more so than the 
Conqueror. Not content with those laige forests which former kings possessed in 
all parts of Bngland, he resolved to make a new forest near Winchester, the usual 
place of his residence. For that pnrpose he laid waste the country for an extent 
of thirty miles, expelled the inhabitants fh>m the houses, seized their property, de- 
molished thirty-six churches, besides convents, and made the sufferers no comi>en- 
sation for the injury ; at the same time he enacted new laws, by which he prohib- 
ited all his subjects from hunting in any of his forests, and ordained the most 
dreadful penalties for their violation. The killing of a deer or a boar, or even a 
hare, was punished with the loss of the delinquent's eyes; and that, too, at a time 
when the killing of a man could be atoned for by paying a moderate composition.*^ 
'-Hume's History qf England. 

6. The Curfew (p. 97, ^ 6).—'' William, knowing how ill the Eng^sh stood 
afl'ected to him, resolved to take all possible measures to screen himself Arom their 
resentment ; for that purpose he took two precautions which were equally insup- 
portable to them. The first was to take away their arms, the second to forbid them 
any lights in their houses after eight o'clock, at which hour a bell was rung to vhum 
them to put out their fire and candle, under' the penalty of a great fine for every 
offence."— £a;pin'« ^atory qf England. 

7. Domeaday Book (p. 58, ^ 10).— "This record, sometimes called the 
Doomsday Book^ consists of two volumes, a greater and a less. The first is a large 
folio, written in 883 double pages of vellum, in a small but plain character, each 
page having a double column. Some of the capital letters and principal passages 
are touched with red ink, and some have strokes of red ink run across, as if 
scratched out. This volume contains the description of 81 counties. The other 
volume is a quarto, written upon 460 double pages of vellum, but in a single col- 
umn, and in a large and foir character. It contains the counties of Essex, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, part of the county of Rutland, including that of Northampton, and part of 
Liucohishire in the counties of York and C\kesie!r.''''—Eneytiopaidia BrUannica. 

8. MarHase of Matilda (p. 61, 1 18).—'' Edith, or Matilda, was the daughter 
of King Malcolm of Scotland and of Margaret, the sister of Edgar Atheling. She had 
been brought up in the nunnery of Romsey by its abbess, her Aunt Christina, and 
the veil which she had taken there formed an obstacle to her union with the king, 
which was only removed by the wisdom of Anselm. The archbishop's recall had 
been one of Henry's first acts after his accession, and Matilda appeared before his 
court to tell her tale in words of passionate earnestness. She had been veiled in 
her childhood, she asserted, only to save her A*om the insult's of the rude soldiery, 
who infested the land ; had fiung the veil fh>m her again and again, and had yielded 
at last to the unwomanly taunts, the actual blowa of her aunt. *■ As often as I stood 
in aer presence,' the girl pleaded passionately to the saintly primate, ' I wore the 
veil, trembling, as I wore it, with indignation and grief; but so soon as I could get 
out of her sight I used to snatch it ftom my head, fiing it on the ground, and tram- 
ple it under foot. That was the way, and none other, in which I was veiled,' An- 
selm at once declared her free from conventual bonds, and the shout of the English 
multitude when he set the crown on Matilda's brow drowned the murmur of church- 
man and baron. For the first time since the conquest, an English sovereign sat on 
the English throne."— ©reen'tf Short History qf the English People. 

p. TO— 2 
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SECTION III. 

The PLAirrAQEKETS. 

Expending frcm the Aeeessian cf Henry II, (1154), to that of Henry IV, 
ofLancoifter (1399). 

1154 1. Henry II. (Plantagenet). Adding his exten- 
to sire possessions in France to the English dominions, 
1189 Henry became, on the death of Stephen, one of the 
richest and most powerful monarchs in Europe. He com- 
menced his reign with vigor and resolution; and the foreign 
mercenaries who had so long infested the country were or- 
dered to leave it, under the penalty of death. He revoked 
the grants of land which had been unjustly made during 
the previous reign, reclaimed the castles belonging to the 
crown, and compelled the disorderly nobles to dismantle 
their fortresses, by which they had been enabled to inflict 
80 many cruelties upon the people. 

2. Having thus restored order to the kingdom by re- 
ducing the inordinate power of the barons, he next deter- 
mined to bring the ecclesiastical power into subjection to 
that of the crown. As a fit instrument for carrying this 
into effect he chose Thomas £^ Becket, whom, on his acces- 
sion, he had appointed chancellor, and subsequently had 
treated with the highest regard and honor, intrusting to 
bim the education of his eldest son. Becket was of Eng- 
hsh descent, and had risen to eminence through his own 
talents and industry. The pomp of his retinue, the 
sumptuousness of his furniture and apparel, and the 
luxury of his table, are said to have been scarcely sur- 
passed by those of the king, who himself frequently con- 



1. What did Henry become, and how? Where was Guienne? (See Map of 
Prance, page 66.) Uow did Henry H. commence his reign ? 

2. What was his next object T What is said of Thomas & Becket T 
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descended to partake of the entertainments of his proud 
minister. 

3. On the death of the archbishop of Canterbury, 
Henry naturally supposed that he should greatly facilitate 
his design with respect to the Church by conferring the 
primacy upon a man so wedded to his interests as Becket 
He accordingly issaed orders to this effect, and the chan- 
cellor was duly installed in that high dignity. The king, 
however, soon found that he had been mistaken in his 
estimate of Becket's character; for the latter at once 
resigned the office of chancellor, abandoned all secular 
affairs, and devoting himself exclusively to his sacred 
duties, in a short time became as famous for his austerity 
and piety, as he had previously been for gayety, luxury, 
and splendor. He wore sackcloth next his skin, partook 
only of bread and water; frequently scourged himself in 
the severest manner; and it is said, daily on his knees 
washed the feet of thirteen beggars, to evince his humil- 
ity, and show penitence for his former pride and arro- 
gance. 

4. Determined to defend the privileges of his order, he 
was soon brought into a conflict with the king; the latter 
insisting that clergymen charged with the commission of 
crimes should be tried in the civil courts, while the arch- 
bishop asserted that they were amenable only to the 
ecclesiastical authority. The king therefore summoned 
an assembly of the prelates, and submitted to them the 
question in dispute; but receiving only an evasive answer, 
he called a general council of the nobility and prelates at 
Clarendon, at which were proposed and adopted sixteen 
articles, called the " Constitutions of Clarendon," by which 
fixe clergy were made subservient to the royal authority 
(1164). 



8* Why wasi Becket made chancellor ? What course did he pnrsno f 
4. What conflict endued f What was done by the kin^ 7 What were tht 
ConPt i tationg of Clarendon f 
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5. Becket for a time withheld his assent to these propo- 
sitions; but finding himself deserted by the other bishops, 
he at last solemnly promised to observe them. The 
Eoman pontiff, however, annulled them; and Becket 
repented of his compliance, and renewed his opposition 
to the king. Henry, highly exasperated, caused the 
inflexible prelate to be prosecuted and condemned for 
contempt of the royal authority; and also demanded of 
him restitution of several large sums of money. Becket, 
finding resistance useless, secretly departed from England, 
and took refuge with the king of France, by whom, as well 
as by the Pope, he was encouraged and sustained, the lat- 
ter threatening Henry with excommunication. 

6. A settlement was, however, effected; and the king 
consented to the return of Becket, after six years of banish- 
ment, on terms quite favorable to the archbishop. The 
people and clergy received him with joyful acclamations, 
and the king hoped that all cause of trouble was at an end ; 
but the archbishop had brought letters of suspension and 
excommunication against three prelates for being concerned 
with the king in illegal acts during his absence, and pro- 
ceeded violently to enforce them. When the intelligence 
of this was brought to Henry, he burst inix) a paroxysm ol 
rage, and exclaimed, " Is there no one of my subjects who 
will rid me of this insolent priest ?'' Four knights, con- 
struing this as a command, immediately proceeded to the 
residence of the prelate, and, pursuing him into the cathe- 
dral, barbarously slew him before the altar (1170). 

7. Henry was in Normandy when this occurred, and 
when he heard of it, was thrown into the greatest conster- 
nation. He expressed the deepest sorrow for the words he 
had hastily uttered, and evinced the sincerity of his repent- 



6 • What was the ftirther course of Becket ? Of Henry ? What followed ? 

6. What settlement was effected ? How was the king exasperated ? The con 
■egnences ? 

7* Effect of the mnrder of Becket upon the king? Upon the king*8 cause 
Dow was Henry absolved f 
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ance by acts of the severest penance. Four years later 
he resolved to go as a pilgrim to the tomb of the mur- 
dered prelate, already canonized as a saint and martyr; 
and for miles of the way walked barefoot over the flinty 
road, marking his steps with blood. Independently of its 
atrocity, nothing could have been more disastrous to the 
king's cause than the murder of Becket; for the Church 
party gained more by the death of their champion than all 
his best efforts could have won for them if he had lived, 
talented and determined as he was. Henry could obtain 
absolution from the Pope only by taking a solemn oath of 
innocence, and by promising to abolish all customs hostile 
to the liberties of the clergy, which had been introduced 
since his accession. 

8. One of the most important events of this reign was 
the conquest of Ireland, which Henry partly effected in 
1172. Ireland, anciently called Hibernia, was peopled by a 
race similar to the Britons ; but little is known of its history 
before the fourth century. Each province had its separate 
king, but was dependent upon the monarch who held his 
court at Tai^a. In the fifth century the people were con- 
verted to Christianity, chiefly through the efforts of the 
renowned St. Patrick.* From the sixth to the twelfth cen- 
tury, Ireland became famous for its progress in literature 
and art, and sent forth many learned men and missionaries 
from the monasteries which had been established. For 
three centuries it was much harassed by the Northmen or 
Danes ; but in 1014, the latter were utterly defeated in a 
great battle fought at Clon'tarf, near Dublin. [^See Note 1.] 

9. Some years before the death of Becket, Henry obtained 
permission from the Pope to subdue the island ; but it was 
not until 1172 that an opportunity offered for effecting this 

* This celebrated rotosionary was bom in the northwestern part of France, near Boulogne. 
ITa commenced his labors in C2, and after a life of indefatigable exertion^ died at an advanced 
age in 472. 

8* What important event occnrred doting this reign f Hittoiy of Ireland t St 
Patrick? Battle of Clontarft Situation of Ciontarff 
9. What accoant is given of the conquest f 
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object One of the fire subordinate kings having been 
expelled from his proyince, and having taken refuge in 
England, succeeded in enlisting a force from the Anglo- 
Norman nobles and adventurers commanded by Eichard 
de Clare, sumamed Strongbow, with which he regained 
his kingdom. The English under Strongbow then so 
rapidly prosecuted the conquest of the country, that the 
next year Henry went there, and having received the sub- 
mission of most of the native chiefs, committed the govern- 
ment of the conquered territory to a viceroy whom he 
appointed (1172). 

10. This successful undertaking of Henry was followed 
by great troubles, occasioned by family dissensions. Three 
of his five sons, Henry, Eichard, and Geoffrey, demanded 
a share of his dominions, and being refused, went to France, 
and entered in to an alliance with Louis, king of that country, 
against their father. In this rebellion they were encour- 
aged by their mother, Eleanor, who had become incensed 
against the king for his licentiousness, and particularly on 
account of his attachment to Eosamond CliflFord, styled, in 
the ballads of the time, the "Fair Eosamond.*^ William, 
king of Scotland, also entered into the league against 
Henry, and invaded the northern counties. It was in these 
distressful circumstances that the pilgi*image to Canterbury 
was made, when he received absolution from all connection 
with the murder of Becket. 

11. So immediate seemed the answer to Henry's prayers 
and repentance, that the next day he received intelligence 
that the Scottish king had been defeated in a great battle, 
and taken prisoner (1174). This event destroyed the con- 
federacy, and compelled its members to make submission 
to the English monarch. Peace was made with Louis, the 
rebellious princes returned to their obedience, and the 



10* What di^pensionp occnrred in Henry^s ftimlly? Conduct of his eons? 01 
Eleanor ? Of William of Scotland ? Pilgrimage of Henry ? 
11* Defeat of the Scots ? The result ? On what terms was peace made f 
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king of Scotland was released on condition that he would 
fchereafter hold his throne as a vassal to the king of Eng- 
land; and, to enforce this, the cities of Berwick and Rox- 
burgh, together with the castle of Edinburgh, were placed 
in the possession of the English (1175). 

12. The latter part of Henry's reign was embittered oy 
the renewed rebellion of his sons; but, in the midst 
of it, Henry, the eldest, was seized with a fatal illnesS; 
and died, feeling the deepest remorse for his unnatural 
conduct (1183). Geoffrey was killed in a tournament 
(1186); but Eichard continued in his disobedience, and, 
encouraged by Philip of France, again took up anna 
against his father. Disheartened by these renewed misfor- 
tunes, Henry submitted to a very humiliating treaty of 
peace with the French king (1189) ; and when in the list 
of those who had been connected with Richard, and whom 
he had consented to pardon, he found the name of his 
youngest son, John— his especial favorite — the unhappy 
father yielded to despair, and heart-broken, sank a few days 
afterward into the grave (1189). [See Note 2, end of 8ec!\ 

13. He was undoubtedly a great monarch, distinguished 
for wisdom and ability. He was averse to war; but when 
it was unavoidable, he entered into it with spirit and 
energy, and conducted it with talent and success. His 
administration of the government was characterized both 
by vigor and justice; and he did much to establish the 
royal authority in opposition to the violence of the feudal 
barons, and to the exorbitant claims and pretensions of the 
clergy. He was a patron of learning and art ; and many 
Gothic edifices of great splendor were erected during his 
reign. The arts of civilized life also made considerable 
progress during the same period. [See Note 3, end of Sec] 



1 2* Latter part of Henrr^B reign ? Condact of Ma tons f BebeUion of John V 
peathof theking? 
18* Character of Henry n. f HisgOTemmentf Learning^ Th«artat 
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1189 '^' ^^^^^^ ^' Coeur de Lion [kyurduh le-ong] 
^to — the Idon-hearted). — Henry's two elder sons haying 
*^^^ died, he was succeeded by bis third son, Eichard. 
Before the death of his father, Bichard had engaged with 
Philip of France to enter upon a crusade against the infideli 
in Palestine; and accordingly the year after his accession, 
leaving his kingdom to be adminstered by two bishops, whom 
he appointed its guardians, he set out Preyious to his de* 
parture some of the Jews, haying brought him presents on 
the day of his coronation, were insulted by the populace ; and 
a rumor spreading that the king had commanded a mas- 
sacre of these people, the populace, not only in London, 
but in York, and other cities, rose up against them, and 
many were put to death with barbarous cruelty. 

15. After many delays, Eichard and Philip arriyed at 
their place of destination, and joined their forces to the 
other Christians, who, for two years, had besieged Acre 
{a' Jeer).* In a short time the city surrendered; but Philip, 
jealous of the superior abilities of Eichard, and oflFended 
at his arrogance, determined to return home. Eichard 
then marched his army to As'calon,t which, after many 
battles with the renowned Saladin, he succeeded in taking. 
He could, howeyer, only obtain a sight of Jerusalem; for 
when he came near that city he found his forces so reduced 
in numbers, and so enfeebled by famine and hardship, that 
he was obliged to return (1192). 

16. He therefore concluded a truce with Saladin, who 
agreed that Acre and other seaport towns in Palestine 
should remain in the hands of the Christians, and that 
the pilgrims should be permitted to yisit the Holy City 
> — • 

* A seaport of Syria, noted for the memorable sieges it has sustained. It was taken ty the 
first Crusaders in 1104, retaken by the Saracens in 1187, and regained by Richard four years 
afterward, as mentioned in the text. 

t A seaport of Syria, south of Acre, and about 40 miles W. S. W. of Jerusalem. It is now in 
rains. 

14* Who fincceeded Henry II. ? What enterprise did he engage in t The Jews > 
15* What account is given of the Crapade ? 

16* Terms of peace with Saladin? Richard's conduct and reputation in VtSL 
fftine ? What is said of the generous conduct of Saladin f 

4 
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without molestation (1192). Bichard had performed prodi- 
gies of valor in his numerous battles with the Saracen«p 
and had exhibited the highest characteristics of an able 
and daring leader. So well known were his strength and 
courage, that, it is said, the Saracens would often say to 
their horses when restive, "Whatl do you think you see 
King Eichard?'* When it was necessary to repair tht 
ruined walls of Ascalon, Richard, to encourage the sol- 
diers, labored in person ; and so great was the admiration 
in which he was held by Saladin, that, when he was dan- 
gerously sick with a fever, the generous sultan sent him 
fruits, ice to cool them, and other things necessary to aid 
in his recovery. 

17. On his voyage homeward, Richard was shipwrecked 
on the Coast of Istria. As he had given great offence to 
the duke of Austria in Palestine, he undertook to travel 
through Germany in the disguise of a pilgrim to prevent dis- 
covery and arrest. He was, however, discovered, made a cap- 
tive by the duke, and delivered to the emperor, by whom 
he was kept in confinement until his subjects consented 
to pay a large ransom for his liberation. This unjust 
treatment of so valiant a champion of the cross excited 
great indignation, not only in England, but in other 
countries of Europe ; but Philip, although he had prom- 
ised not to invade the dominions of his colleague, with the 
grossest tieachery and falsehood plotted with John to 
seize upon the dominions of the English monarch, and 
divide them between themselves. 

. 18. This scheme was disconcerted by the return of the 
lawful sovereign, on whose appearance the joy of the 
English was beyond bounds; and John was obliged to 
ask pardon of his much-injured brother (1194). It was 
generously granted, at Queen Eleanor's intercession, with 

1 7* What happened to Richard whUe on his retam f What was the condaci 
of Philip and John f 

18. Itetnra of Richard? What was his condnct toward John ! Toward Fhllipl 
His death? 
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the exclamation: "0, that I could forget his injuries ai 
soon as he will my forgiveness P After settling the aflBura 
of England, Eichard made war upon Philip in revenge 
for his treachery, and transported an army into Normandy 
for the purpose. Hostilities continued,- with occasion^ 
interruptions, until Bichard's death, which was caused by 
a wound received while besieging the castle of a rebeUious 
vassal in France (1199). He died in the tenth year of his 
reign, and the forty-second of his age. [See Note 4.] 

19. The character of this monarch is one of the most 
romantic to be found in history, and displayed a love of 
adventure, a military daring, and a strength and skill in 
feats of arms, unsurpassed in ancient or modem times. His 
people, oppressed by the taxes which were ruthlessly levied 
to carry out his useless projects, were yet proud of his fame, 
though he accomplished nothing for their benefit, nor 
advanced in any respect, the prosperity of the country. 
The best traits of his character were his fearlessness, gen- 
erosity, and candor; but these were counterbalanced by 
his haughtiness, cruelty, and disregard for the good of 
others. He was passionately fond of music and poetry, 
being himself the author of several songs, which have 
given him a reputation among the troubadours, or poets 
of the time. Blondel, one of these minstrels, was his 
especial favorite.* 

1199 ^^' J^^ (Lackland). — Eichard, having left no 
to children, was succeeded by his brother John; 
*^^^ although Arthur, Geoffrey's son, a youth of twelve 
years, was the rightful heir to the throne. Indeed, the barons 
in the French provinces declared in his favor ; and Philip 
also embraced Arthur's cause. John, having been crowned, 

* According to tradition, it was Blondel who discovered, after many wanderings, the nlaca 
ef his captivity in Germany, by singing under the walls of his prison his favorite song, to which 
Richard at once responded. 



1 9. Character of Richard ? His popnlarity ? What is aaid of Blondel ? 

20. Who Rucceeded Hichard I. ? who was the rightftd heir f What wars wort 
waged in his favor ? His fote ? 
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immediately took active measures to defend his authority; 
and the French king, always actuated by selfish motives, en» 
tered into a treaty with him, and deserted the young prince 
'(1200). Two years afterward the war was renewed, and 
Philip again broi^ht Prince Arthur forward as a claimant 
to the throne against John ; but the latter succeeded, in 
the course of the war, in taking his nephew prisoner, and 
caused him to be cruelly murdered (1203). 

21. Philip, at the instigation of the nobles of Brittany, 
then summoned John, as duke of Normandy and Aqui- 
taine, to answer for this offence before a court of peers; 
but he refused to obey the summons, and was accordingly 
adjudged to lose all his» French territories, which Philip, 
in a few years, succeeded in conquering and annexinpf 
to his own dominions. Thus, of all the French provinces 
which Henry Plantagenet had acquired, scarcely a single 
castle was left to acknowledge the sovereignty of his wicked 
and imbecile son. 

22. John was next involved in a quarrel with the Eoman 
pontiff (Innocent III.), who, on the death of the archbishop 
of Canterbury (1205), had, without regard to the king's 
authority, caused Stephen Langton to be elect.ed to the 
vacancy. John refusing to give his sanction to the ap- 
pointment. Innocent placed the kingdom under an interdict, 
the effect of which was, that the churches were closed, the 
dead were refused Christian burial, and all other religious 
offices ceased (1208). The king still resisting, was formally 
excommunicated by the pope (1209) ; his people were then 
absolved from their allegiance to him, and a solemn in- 
junction was laid upon Philip to execute the sentence and 
take possession of the kingdom (1212). 

23. John, finding that he could not rely upon his sub- 
jects to make opposition to the French monarch, at last 



21 • Why was John deprived of his French territories f 

aa. Wliflft led to a difficulty with the pope ? What was done by Inn<»oe&t f 

23. SabmisBion of John f Disaster to Philip f Why interesting f 
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submitted, acknowledged Langton as primate, and solenmlj 
surrendered his dominions to the pope, promising to hold 
them as his obedient vassal, and to pay him an annual 
tribute (1213). Philip, persisting in his design to conquer 
England, sustained a great disaster in the loss of his fleet, 
which was attacked by the English and destroyed (in the 
harbor of Damme (dam), in Flanders). This was the first 
naval action of importance between the French and 
English. 

24. John's next contest was with his own subjects, whom 
he had inspired with universal discontent and hatred by 
his insolence, tyranny, and arbitrary exactions; and to 
these was now added the disgrace which they felt he had 
brought upon the nation by abandoning its independence, 
and surrendering it to a foreign power. The barons, there- 
fore, under the leadership of Langton, determined to wrest 
from the king a charter of privileges, by which the royal 
authority should be restrained, and the liberties of the 
people more securely established. 

25. This, John steadily refused until a large army had 
been raised by the barons, and the city of London taken, 
when he finally submitted, and signed the famous Magna 
Charta (the Great Charter) at Eunnymede (June 15, 1215). 
One of the most important articles of this instrument was, 
that " no delay should take place in doing justice to every 
one ; and no freeman should be taken or imprisoned, dis- 
possessed of his free tenement, outlawed, or banished, uiiless 
by the legal judgment of his peers.'' This celebrated charter, 
therefore, although granted to the nobles, protected the 
rights of all, and is justly regarded as the palladium of 
English liberty. 

26. Although he had signed this instrument, and sol- 
emnly pledged his word to observe its provisions, John, 

24. John*8 next contest ? What coarse did the barons pursue ? 
25* Ma^nia Charter? Where and when was it signed? One of its most in^ 
portant articles ! 
26* What is said of the treachery of John t Wl: at foreign army was levied f 
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with his accustomed faithlessness and treachery, determined 
if possible to disregard it and to punish its authors. For 
this purpose he raised an army of foreign soldiers, and, 
under the sanction of a decree of the pope, revoked his 
assent to the charter. The barons were taken by surprise; 
and Jolm, with his barbarous mercenaries, marclied through 
the kingdom, perpetrating every species of cruelty, and 
laying waste county after county with fire and sword. 

27. The barons, seeing no other means of redress, then had 
recourse to Philip of France, and oflTered to acknowledge 
his son Louis king of England on condition of receiving 
aid against their tyrannical sovereign. An army was ac- 
cordingly sent over with Louis at its head ; and John took 
measures to assemble all his forces to oppose it ; but, pass- 
ing from Lynn to Lincoln, his road lay along the sea-shore, 
and being overtaken by tho tide, he lost all his carriages, 
treasures, and baggage. This disaster, coupled with the 
distracted condition of his affairs, threw him into a fever, 
of which he in a few days expired, in the eighteenth year 
of his detestable reign (1216). 

28. Few characters in history deserve so thoroughly the 
execration and contempt of mankind as this wicked king. 
Falsehood, cowardice, tyranny, and licentiousness marked 
his whole conduct; and not a redeeming trait seems to 
have existed to save him from utter reprobation. His in- 
gratitude to his kind father, his treachery to his generous 
brother, and his cruelty toward his innocent nephew, were 
only equalled in baseness by the cowardice with which he 
surrendered the rights of his subjects when it seemed ne- 
cessary to serve his own interests. Yet, bad as he was,. he 
proved an instrument for good in the hands of a beneficent 
Providence; since his intolerable oppression drove the 
barons into rebellion, and was thus the means of securing 
the freedom of the people. 

27* Coame taken by tho baronB f Disaster to the kino: ? Hie death I 
St8« Character of John ? Uow waa ho au iuetrumont of food f 
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1216 ^' S^^^^^T m. — At the time of John's death, the 
to earl of Pembroke was njirshal of England, and he, 
1372 -vyithont delay, caused Henry, the son of the late 
king, a youth nine years of age, to be crowned. Pembroke, 
who was an able and virtuous nobleman, was, at a general 
council of the barons, chosen protector of the realm. One 
of his first acts was to cause the Qreat Charter to be re- 
newed and confirmed; and consequently most of the 
rebellious nobles soon made their submission to his gov- 
ernment. The army of Ijoms being defeated at Lincoln, 
and a fleet bringing him succor being destroyed, he 
was obliged to leave the kJ:igdom. This ended the civil 
war which the opprep^ion of King John had excited. 
Pembroke soon a,fter died (1219) ; and the government was 
subsequently aumiuistered for nearly ten years by Hubert 
de Burgh, a nobleman who had acquired great renown in 
the recent naval action with the French. 

30. As the young king advanced in age, he was found 
to resemble his father in the weakness of his character, 
but was gentle, merciful, and humane. For years he 
showered favors upon his minister Hubert de Burgh, and 
implicitly followed his counsels; but, at length, in a fit 
of caprice, not only dismissed him, but subjected him to a 
series of the most merciless persecutions (1231). Peter, 
bishop of Winchester, a native of Poitou {pwah-too'),* then 
became his chief counsellor; and, acting on his advice, he 
invited over a great number of foreigners, on whom he 
conferred the most important offices and dignities, in order 
that through them he might counterbalance the power 
of the English nobles. Having married Eleanor, daughter 
of the count of Provence (pro-vonse*)* (1230), he also 

• A country in France. (S«e map of France, page fifi.) 



39* Who was crowned king? Who wai chosen protector? His first measnres f 
Bnd of the French war ? Who afterward administered the government ? 

30* Character of ttie young king? How did he treat Hubert de Burgh? Hia 
next counsellor ? His course toward foreigners ? His marriage ? 
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brought over a number of strangers from .that country, 
whom he enriched at the expense of his own subjects. 

31. To these grievances were also added the exactions 
of the court of Eome, to which Henry had, on his ac- 
cession, renewed the oath of allegiance taken by his father. 
All the chief offices in the Church were bestowed on 
Italians, and a large part of the ecclesiastical revenues 
were claimed by the Eoman pontiff! Moreover, the latter 
having decreed the forfeiture of the crown of Sicily, oflfered 
it to Henry, who, accepting the proposal, spent vast sums 
of money in attempting to complete its conquest ; and, in 
order tx) pay the debt thus iiKJurred, applied to the Parlia- 
ment for supplies. This, with other unwise and arbitrary 
acts, involved him in a difficulty with the barons, who com- 
pelled him in the most solemn manner to promise compliance 
with the provisions of Magna Charta; but, under the influ- 
ence of his unworthy favorites, he broke all his engagements. 

32. The barons, therefore, under the leadership of 
Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester (les'ter), being 
resolved to take the government into their own hands, 
appointed a council of state from their own number to 
redress the grievances under which they suffered; and 
Henry was compelled to acquiesce in their authority (1258). 
This proceeding was at first popular; but the council 
becoming exorbitant in their demands, the favor of the 
people inclined toward the king; and the influence of the 
barons became still farther impaired by the dissensions 
between the chief leaders, the earls of Leicester and 
Gloucester (gbs'ter). Louis IX. also sustained the cause 
of the king against the rebellious barons, and exerted 
himself to pacify the contending parties. 

33. Civil war soon broke out, and Leicester, summoning 

81. What other CTievances did the people suffer ? What was done with regui 
to the crown of Sicily ? What i* said of the deccltfhl conduct of Henry ? 

33* What course did the barons take f How did the barons become nnpopa- 
lar? Which side did Louis rx. flavor T 

33. What led to the battle of Lewes? Where is Lewes? (See Proen^siyf 
Map, No. 6i) Effects of this batttlc ? Institution of the House of Commons ? 
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bis pai*tisans from all quarters, gained a decisiye yictory 
over the royal forces at Lewes (1264), taking Henry and 
his son Edward prisoners. The whole power of the kingdom 
"was thus thrown into the hands of Leicester, who, in order 
to strengthen his influence, summoned a parliament, giv- 
ing seats in it, not only to the barons and knights, but to 
the representatives of the boroughs, or towns (1265). This 
is considered the first institution of the House of Com- 
mons, which, representing the will of the great body of 
the people, has ever proved the chief bulwark of the polit- 
ical and civil liberty of the country. 

34. Prince Edward having escaped from the confine- 
ment in which he had been kept by Leicester, raised an 
array; and in the battle of Eves'ham, entirely defeated the 
forces of Leicester, who, with his eldest son, was among 
the slain (1265). The victors, with savage ferocity, 
wreaked their vengeance upon his lifeless body; but 
the people long regarded him as a martyr to their cause 
and the champion of their liberties. By this victory 
Henr/s authority was re-established' in all parts of the 
kingdom; and Prince Edward having by prudent meas- 
ures restored general tranquillity, and infused a wiser and 
more popular spirit in the government, went on a crusade 
to the Holy Land, .in connection with King Louis of 
France (1270). Before his return his father died, after 
the exceedingly long reign of fifty-six years (1272). 

35. Henry was mild and pacific in his disposition, but 
possessed neither the talents nor force of character re- 
quired to cope successfully with the difficulties of so dis- 
turbed a period. Like all weak sovereigns, he was incon- 
sistent and vacillating in his measures, and thus acquired 
the reproach of great insincerity. England, during hia 
reign, increased in wealth and influence, and widely ex- 

84* What led to the hattle of Evesham ? Where Is Evesham f What wore the 
iwsulte of it ? What was done by Prince Edward ? Death of Henry m. f 

35. Character of Henry HI. ? Process made daring his reigu in commeicel 
Change in the people ? Langunga * Dress f 

4* 
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tended her commercial relations with other countries. Thin 
period also appears to mark the thorough intermingling 
of the Saxon and Norman races. The English language 
began to assume its present form; and the diflFerence in 
dress, so long a mark of distinction between the conquer- 
ing and the conquered people, had nearly, passed away 
before the end of Henry's reign. 

1272 ^' Ed^«rard I. — The son of the late king, who 
to had already acquired among the English a high 
1307 reputation for talent and address, was at once ac- 
knowledged sovereign by the barons, although absent, not 
having returned from his expedition to Palestine. After 
many glorious achievements in that country, he had 
hastened his departure, having heard of his father's ill- 
ness; and had reached Sicily, when he received tidings 
of the king's death, and of the peaceful settlement of the 
crown upon himself. He, accordingly, made no haste 
to occupy the throne, but spent more than a year in 
Italy and France before he arrived in England. After 
his coronation (1274), he made provision for the proper 
administration of justice and for a strict execution of 
the laws. 

37. The first event of importance during this reign, was 
the conquest of Wales. Llew-el'lyn, prince of that country, 
had been concerned in the rebellion of Simon de Montfort, 
but after his death had been pardoned. Edward, on his acces- 
sion, repeatedly sent him a summons to perform the duty of 
a vassal; and on his refusal invaded the country with an 
army, and compelled him to yield obedience (1277). Five 
years afterward the Welsh prince, with the aid of #his 
brother David, again asserted his independence; but in an 
action with the English, under Edward, was defeated and 
slain (1282). David was a short time afterward taken 

36* Who pucceeded Henry m. ? What is said of his exploits in Palestine f Hit 
reiiirii f His fir^t raeasnre ? 

ST. Llewellyn, prince of Wales ? David, his brother? What waa done wiUl 
Walei* ? What title was given to the heir apparent ? 
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prisoner, sent in chains to Shrewsbury, and there execated 
as a traitor (1283). The principality was then annexed to 
the crown, and vested in the king's son, Edward, who waa 
born at Caernarvon {ker-nar'von), and by the death of his 
elder brother became heir to the English throne. Ever 
since that event the heir-apparent has been styled the 
"Prince of Wales/' 

88. The persecutions to which the Jews were exposed 
illustrate the bigotry as well as barbarity of these times- 
Clipping the coin was made a capital oflFence; and in the 
first part of this reign, 280 Jews were hanged, the sole 
evidence of their guilt being the possession of some of 
this coin (1278). A few years afterward, all the Jews in 
England were imprisoned, and were only released on 
their paying to the king £12,000; and finally the whole 
race, to the number of over 16,000, were banished the 
kingdom (1290). It was nearly four centuries before 
any of that proscribed race were allowed again to come 
into England. 

39. The wars with Scotland occupy nearly all the rest 
of this reign. Alexander III., king of that country, hav- 
ing died without heirs, numero'us competitors arose for 
ihe throne, the most prominent of whom were John 
lia'liol and Kobert Bruce, the former being the grandson 
of the eldest daughter, and the latter a son of the second 
daughter, of David, the brother of William II., the king 
whom Henry 11. had defeated and taken prisoner. The 
parliament of Scotland, wishing to avoid a civil war, 
referred the matter to the arbitration of Edward, who 
took advantage of the circumstances to claiin his right, 
as lord paramount, to the Scottish throne; and to this the 
Scots, though with great indignation, were compelled to 
submit (1291). 



S9« What is wild of the pewecntions of the Jews f Thefr banishment f 
S9« What ware occupy much of this reiirn f What qnescion aroee as to the 
BDCQeseion in Scotland f What course did Ed\vard pursue ? 
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40 The question between Baliol and Bruce having 
been decided by the most celebrated lawyers of Europe 
in favor of the former, as being the most direct heir, he 
was accordingly placed upon the throne, after having 
taken the oath of fealty to the English mon'\rch (1292). 
Not satisfied with this, Edward so harassed Baliol with 
frequent and degrading commands, that the latter deter- 
mined at all hazards to make a stand for his own and his 
country's liberty, especially as at that time a war had 
broken out between England and France. This war had 
its origin in a quarrel between the crews of an English 
and a Norman vessel, who happening to go to the same 
place to fill their water-casks, fell into a dispute, in the 
course of which one of the Normans was slain. This bred 
dissensions between the sailors of both countries, and the 
sea soon became a scene of constant combat and piracie? 
between them. At length a fleet of English ships encoun- 
tered one of Norman vessels, and after a fierce battle, 
destroyed or captured nearly the whole (1293). 

41. Philip, king of France, being then appealed to, sum- 
moned Edward, as duke of Guienne (gJie-en'), to appear 
and answer for these offences committed by his subjects; 
and afterward artfully persuaded him temporarily to 
relinquish possession of the duchy, as a satisfaction for 
all injuries. The French king thus obtaining control of 
Guienne, again cited Edward, and on his refusal to appear, 
declared the duchy forfeited, and annexed it to his own 
dominions (1294). In order still farther to embarrass 
Edward, he entered into a Secret alliance with Baliol, 
thus commencing that union between the Scottish and 
French nations which for centuries was maintained tv 
their common hostility to the English. In order to obtain 
the supplies needed to carry on this double war, Edward 

40. How was the question settled? Why did Baliol revolt f What lod to a 
TM »vith Franca ? 

4 1 . How did Philip obtain Onicnne f What alliance did he enter into t Whaf 
did this begin ? What measore was ailopted by Edward ? 
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Stirling Castle (at tub vrbsent time). 

It is supposed that this castle was fortified by Aipicola, with the view to secure 
the Rontan Settlements in the South of Scotland against the incursions of the 
Northern Caledonians. It was frequently taken and retaken during the waifares 
m the ninth and tenth centuries ana in the later wars between England and Scot« 
land. It remains at the present day reiy muck a» it was when Scotland was A 
separate kingdom. 
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called a parliament, to which he directed that the repre- 
sentatives of the boroughs should be summoned, stating 
that "what concerns all should be approved by all," — a 
principle that lies at the foundation of all civil and polit- 
ical freedom (1295). 

42. Edward, with characteristic energy, marched into 
Scotland with a large army, and having defeated the 
Scots near Dunbar, reduced all the southern part of the 
country (1296). Baliol at once submitted, and was carried 
a prisoner to London. He was kept in confinement for 
two years, after which he was allowed to retire to France, 
where he died in obscurity. Scotland, although subdued 
for aTime, soon found a noble champion in the renowned 
William Wallace, who defeated an English army of 40,000 
men near Stirling, and committed great ravages in the 
north of England (1297). The next year, however, 
Edward defeated Wallace in the battle of Falkirk {fawV- 
Jdrk), and again established his power in Scotland. Wal- 
lace was never afterward able to gain a decisive victoi^ 
over his country's enemies, although he fought bravely 
for several years, until, having been betrayed by one of his 
own countrymen into the power of Edward, that remorse- 
less kill or sent him to London; and, in order to intimidate 
the Scottish leaders, caused him to be executed (1305).* 

43. The people of Scotland, indignant at the oppres- 
sions of the English, and at the cruel and ignominious 
treatment of their illustrious champion Wallace, deter- 
mined to make another effort to regain their liberties, 
finding a gallant and patriotic leader in Robert Bruce, 
son of the competitor of Baliol, who being acknowledged 
the rightful heir to the throne, had been solemnly crowned 
in the abbey of Scone. The English were soon driven 
again from the country; but Edward immediately sent 

* See Note 6, end of the Section. 



42. How vfs» Baliol enbdned? What became of himt William Wallace! 
Battle of Jalkirk ? Fate of Wallace f 

43. What ie paid of Robert Bnicc? By whom was be defeated? Death of 
Edward ? His last irOauctiou to tiia sou ? 
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thitbt-r a considerable army under Ay'mer de Valence 
{val'Ons'), a skilful general, by whom Bruce, in spite of 
the most heroic exertions, was defeated, and compelled to 
take shelter in the western isles. Edward, determined to 
take vengeance upon the Scots, marched with a great 
army to the north; but worn out with care and fatigue, 
fell sick at Carlisle and died (1307). His last injunction 
to his son and successor was to ^continue the war until 
Scotland should be entirely subdued. [Note 7, end of See.'] 

44. EdAvard was one of the ablest and most successful 
monarchs that ever reigned. He was politic and warlike, 
and very popular on account of his majestic personal 
appearance, his military successes, and the efforts which 
he made to reform and establish the laws. These efforts 
gained for him the appellation of the ^'English Justinian." 
The Great Charter was solemnly confirmed by him in the 
twenty-fifth year of his reign, although with great reluc- 
tance on his part; and he was compelled also to give his 
formal assent to the principle, so important in the English 
Constitution, that "no tuxes can be lawfully imposed 
without the consent of parliament." It is very much to 
the credit of the English, that they were able to wrest 
these important concessions from so able and vigorous a 
monarch as Edward I. 

45. The people not only made progress in political free- 
dom during this reign, but in general intelligence and 
social culture. Many discoveries in science and many useful 
inventions were made by Roger Bacon,* among the latter 
that of gunpowder, although he failed to adapt it to any 
practical purpose. Considerable foreign commerce was 

* Roger Bacon was born in 1214, and educated at Oxford. His scientific knowledge was so 
tux above the comprehension of his contemporaries, that he was accused of sorcery. Ue died 
In 1294. It wan not until 1320 that Schwartz discovered a method of producing grantduUed 
CunpoicdeTf and thus adapted it to practical use. 



44. What is paid of the character of Edward 1. 1 What was he styled t What 
politlcalprinciples were established t 

45* What progress was made during this reign? Roger Bacon? Porcigii 
commerce ? How was trade carried ou ? Origin of the name " sterling money r 
(Sec note, page 91). 
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carried on, chiefly by Germans,* the principal commodi* 
ties being tin, lead, leather, and wooL The natire 
merchants remonstrating to Edward against permitting 
"merchant strangers" to settle in the kingdom, he replied 
that they were of great benefit to the country, and should 
not be expelled. The trade was, to a considerable extent, 
carried on at fairs, which often continued for more than a 
fortnight, and were attended by vast crowds of people, 
sometimes equalling the population of large cities. 
130r **• Edward 11. — "Edward of Caernarvon," so 
to called from the place of his birth, proved a very 
1327 unworthy successor of his talented and illustrious 
father. Disobeying the solemn injunction imposed upon 
him, he speedily withdrew his forces from Scotland ; and 
thus Eobert Bruce was enabled gradually to recover from 
the English the fortresses which they had seized, and to re- 
establish the freedom of his country. In the mean time 
Edward gave himself up to the influence of an unworthy 
favorite, Gaveston by name, the son of a Gascon knight, 
brave, accomplished, and of handsome appearance; but of 
frivolous manners, and very much hated by the English 
nobles, whom, priding himself upon his power over the 
king, he treated with haughty disdain. [See Note 8.] 

47. Twice compelled by Parliament to banish him from 
the kingdom, Edward as often recalled him, and restored 
him to his former wealth and dignity. At length, a con- 
federacy of the nobles being formed to accomplish his 
rum, he was captured by their forces, conducted to War- 
wick Castle, and without trial, or any legal process what- 
ever, beheaded, as an enemy to tiie kingdom (1312). 
Edward was at first very indignant at the murder of his 

* TheM Oerman marchants were called Eslerling$, (people from the eaat^ from the HituHti<'a 
of their country; and a« they coined a large part of the money, good currency came to be culled 
tttrliiiff money. 

46. Title given to Edward 11. t What is said of him? The Scotet Conduct 
of Edward ? What account is given of Gaveeton ? 

47. Further account of QaviMtou and bis fate? Behavior of Edward toward 
thti noble* i 
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favorite, and vowed vengeance against the nobles who had 
been concerned in its perpetration; but soon afterward 
granted them a full pardon, on their consenting to suppli- 
cate him for it publicly on their knees. 

48. Soon after these events the attention of the king 
was called to the Scots, who, not content with defending 
their own country, had made successful inroads into Eng- 
land. The union of all parties, after the death of Gaveston, 
seemed to offer a favorable opportunity to concentrate all 
the forces of the kingdom against Scotland, and to recover 
all that had been lost in that country by the lethargy of 
the king. The castle of Stirling was the only fortress, 
except Berwick, which the English still retained ; and this 
had long been closely besieged by Edward Bruce, brother 
of the Scottish king. [See Note, hottmn of page 107.] 

49. Thither, with an immense army (100,000 according 
to the Scotch writers), Edward marched to relieve the 
garrison ; and Bobert Bruce, being determined to risk a 
battle, drew up his forces (about 30,000 in number) at 
Bannockbum, about two miles from Stirling, where his 
army was protected by a hill on his right, a morass on his 
left, and a rivulet on his front The English advanced 
with great confidence; but their cavalry were immediately 
thrown into disorder by an ingenious device of Bruce, who 
had caused deep pits to be dug in the plain which extended 
between his army and the rivulcjt. Before the English 
army could recover from this disaster, they were dismayed 
by seeing what appeared to be a second Scottish army 
coming over the hill, but which was, in fact, only a large 
number of waggoners and servants of the army, whom 
Bruce had supplied with banners, and stationed behind the 
hill. The English, panic-stricken, fled from the field, and 
were pursued with great slaughter till they reached Ber- 

48. What had, meanwhile, been done by the Scotit What castle was be> 
Bi€»:redf 

4 9. Edward*8 invasion of Scotland t Battle of Bannockbom f Eecape of th« 
kiu{( ? What was the effect of thi& victory \ 
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wick. The king only escaped capture by taking shelter 
at Dunbar, whence he sailed to Berwick (ber'rik) (1314). 
This victory secured the independence of Scotland. 

50. The embarrassment of Edward, caused by this seyere 
disaster to his arms, was increased by insurrections in Ire- 
land and Wales; and still further by the factious opposition 
of the English barons, prominent among whom was the 
Earl of Lancaster. With no force of character^ or capacity 
for Berious business, the king was unable to cope with 
these diflSculties, and weakly surrendered himself to the 
influence of another favorite, named Spenser, a young man 
of high rank, engaging appearance and manners, and at- 
tractive accomplishments. So extravagant were the honors 
and authority bestowed by Edward upon this new minion 
as well as upon his father, that Lancaster and the other 
great barons, jealous of his influence, combined against 
him; and raising an ^rmy, compelled Parliament to sen- 
tence both the Spensers to perpetual exile. 

51. The king subsequently succeeded in uniting his 
friends, and, with a considerable army, proceeded against 
Lancaster, whom he defeated, and caused to be executed 
in a very ignominious manner, together with others of the 
same faction (1322). The Spensers were therefore recalled 
and invested with increased dignities; but they gave new 
ofience by the ari'ogance of their demeanor. Edward's 
queen, Isabella, daughter of Philip the Fair, of France, a 
woman remarkable for her beauty, but of unrestrained dis- 
soluteness, was especially hostile to these insolent favorites; 
and she became indignant at the king for his imbecility 
and neglect. Forming the acquaintance of one Eoger Mor- 
timer, she made him her companion and paramour, and 
entered into a plot for the destruction of the favorites and 
the dethronement of her husband (1325). 

52. The king, deserted by all his subjects, fled into 

50. How w»8 Edward's embarrassment increased ? His conduct? The Spensera t 

51. Wliat led to their recall ? What was the conduct of Qaeen Isabella f 
(2. Flij^ht and captivity of the king ? His fate i 
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Wales, but was soon obliged to surrender himself a prisoner 
(1326). Soon afterward, a parliament was called by the 
queen; and he was formally deposed, and subsequently 
confined for a time in Kenilworth Castle,* his son Edward 
being placed on the throne, under a council of regency, 
although the government was really administered by 
Isabella and Mortimer (13^7). The unfortunate king was 
afterward removed to Berkeley Castle,f and placed in the 
power of brutal keepers, who treated him with the most 
revolting cruelty and insult. At last, by order of Mortimer, 
these ruffians put him to death in a most shocking manner, 
and reported that he had died of a violent disease, since 
they had contrived that his person outwardly should betray 
no signs of the murderous treatment to which he had been 
subjected (1327). [See Note 9, end of the Section. ] 
1327 *^' Edward HI. was only fourteen years of age 
to when he was crowned king; and, the year after, he 
1377 ^g^g married te Philippa, daughter of the Count of 
Hainault {ha-no'), having been for some time previously affi- 
anced te this princess by his mother, Isabella. During the re- 
gency an unsuccessful expedition was undertaken against the 
Scots; and a disgraceful treaty was entered intx) with them, 
Mortiiner consenting to give up all claim to homage from 
the Scottish monarch. This treaty was ratified by Parlia- 
ment, but created great discontent among the people (1328). 
The arbitrary conduct of Mortimer, and his insolent usur- 
pation of royal power, made all parties hostile to him ; and 
the young prince, with a spirit and judgment beyond his 
years, contrived a method to put an end to his rule. With 
the aid of several of the nobles, he entered the castle occu- 

* Kenilworth \» % town in the western part of England, beantirully situated on the Avon. 
The castle, now an extensive, ivy-covered rain, was founded in the reign of Henry I. It 
remained enUre till sncked by the soldiers of Cromwell. The name, KjnUtoorih^ is Sftid to b« 
d^rired from KeniJph, a Mercian kini?. 

f Berkeley is near the Severn, in the western part of England. The castle is a large, irregular 
pile, «nclosing a spacions court, and regarded as one of the finest specimens of feudal nrchi- 
iectnre in England. The apartment in which the unfortunate Edward met his fate is still 
shown to Tisitors. _ 

53. Who was crowned king? mo marriage t Treaty with the Soots t Con 
dact of Mortimer ? £ud of tiis misrale ? 
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pied by the guilty pair, and seizing Mortimer, had him 
brought to trial, and being condemned, he was hanged 
on a gibbet (1330). The queen was kept in close confine 
ment during the remainder of her life. [See Note 10.] 

51. Eobert Bruce, who had fully achieved the independ- 
ence of Scotland, left the throne to his son David, who, 
at the time of his father's death, was only five years old. 
Edward, taking advantage of this circumstance, endeavored 
to depose the young king, so as to place on the throne 
Edward Baliol, son of the former king of that name ; he 
having agreed to hold it as a vassal of the English monarch. 
This the Scots resisted, but were severely defeated by Ed- 
ward in the great battle of Hal'idown HiU (1333), and 
were thus again brought into subjection to the English 
crown, David having fled from his country and taken 
refuge in France. 

55. Edward's next object of ambition was to acquire 
possession cff the throne of France, circumstances seeming 
at this time to favor the project; for Charles IV., the 
French king, having died without heirs, the nation had 
placed his cousin Philip on the throne. But Edward, 
through his mother Isabella, was a more direct descendant; 
and on this ground, notwithstanding that the ancient laws 
of France (the Salic law — i. e., the law of the Saltan Franks) 
excluded females from the throne, he claimed his right to 
the succession, and proceeded to vindicate it by force of 
arms. 

56. Having destroyed the French fleet in a great naval 
battle (1340), he invaded France, and, with forces far 
inferior to those of Philip, defeated him in the memorable 
battl^-of Crecy {kres'e). This battle was made particularly 
interesting, not only by the greatness of the victory achieved 
by Edward, but also by the fact that in it cannon were for 

64. What led to the battle of Halidown Hill f Its resalt f 
55* What was the oocanion of Bd ward's claiming the French throne t What 
wan the Salic law f 
56. luvttsion of France t Battle of Crccy ? Why especially interestirgt 
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the first time employed by the English,* and also as the 
occasion on which the king^s son Edward, styled the Black 
Prince (from the color of his armor), commenced his bril- 
liant military career (1346). [^See Note 11, end of Section.^ 

57. Edward next took Calais {IcaVis), after a siege of 
nearly twelve months ; and having expelled all the inhab- 
itants, peopled it anew with English, thus making it in 
fact an English city. He also made it an emporium for 
the four chief commodities of his kingdom— wool, leather, 
tin, and lead. By this policy he was the means of pre- 
serving this city, regarded as the key of France, to his suc- 
cessors for nearly two centuries. While Edward was thus 
engaged, the Scottish people rallied for the restoration of 
their independence, and again placed David Bruce upon 
the throne, who, invading England, was defeated and taken 
prisoner in the battle of NevilWs Cross, near Durham 

(1346). 

58. This victory was in some measure due to the activity 
and heroism of Queen Philippa, who, previous to the action, 
rode through the ranks of the army, exhorting every man to 
do his duty in repelling the invaders of their country. Hav- 
ing caused David to be lodged in the Tower, she joined 
her husband before Calais, arriving in time to prevent the 
commission by him of a most ruthless act of cruelty ; for 
he ordered to execution six of the citizens of Calais, who 
had been sent, on his demand, to make a formal surrender 
of the city ; but was moved from his revengeful purpose by 
the earnest supplications of his brave and noble queen. 

59. A truce was concluded, a short time afterward, be- 

• Fire-arms appear to hare been mad l^ the Gbinefe as early as 618 b. c, nearly twoUionsand 
years before the battle of Crecy. Tbeywere also ntted invarioas forms in India; and in the 
eighth centunr by the Saracens. The invention of gunpowder is generally attributed to Friar 
Bacon, who, in 1270, announced its composition; but it was not until 1320 that the proper mode 
9f making it was understood. King Edward's cannon were, of course^ veiy small, being aboat 
the size of dnck-guna. 

5T« Capture of Calais t How did Bdward treat the inhabitants? Farther hii- 
lonr of the cltj t What led to the battle of Neville's Cross ? 

68« To what was this victory due? What was done by Queen Phillpiw? What 
emel act did she preveni ? 

59* What truce was agreed upon ? How protracted ? The Great Plague ? 
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fcween the French and English monarchs, which was pro- 
tracted by a dreadful plague that swept away many thou- 
sands of the people, not only in England, but in most of 
the other countries of Europe. This dreadful pestilence 
first made its appearance in Asia ; and so frightful were its 
ravages, especially among the lower orders of the people, 
that in some places scarcely enough of the inhabitants 
remained alive to till the ground. Above 50,000 persons 
are said to have perished by it in the city of London alone. 
The brute creation also suffered from its destructive viru- 
lence, vast numbers of cattle dying from the wide-spread 
contagion (1349). 

60. Philip, king of France, having been succeeded by 
John (1350), and the country being distracted by factious 
dissensions, Edward, at the expiration of the truce, re- 
solved again to assert his claim to the French throne. Ac- 
cordingly, the Black Prince sailed to the Garonne (gah-ron') 
with a fleet of three hundred vessels, containing a large 
army, with which he invaded the south of France, and, 
meeting with no opposition, committed the most dreadful 
ravages, reducing towns and villages to ashes, and laying 
wast« the country wherever his march extended. At the 
same time, the king himself made a similar incursion from 
Calais ; but John kept at a distance, not deeming his forces 
sufficient to risk a battle (1355). 

61. The next year, the Black Prince, encouraged by the 
success of the previous campaign, proceeding from Guienne 
with an army of about 12,000 men, penetrated into the 
heart of France ; but at Poitiers {poi-terz!) found himself 
unexpectedly confronted by a splendidly equipped force of 
60,000 men, commanded by John in person. Unable to 
retreat, and unwilling to risk an engagement with an 
army so greatly superior to his own, he offered to restore 
all his conquests and to give up the war, on condition that 

60* What led to another invasion of Prance T Describe It. 
61* How was the battle of Poitiers caased ? Describe it. 
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he might be permitted an honorable retreat; but the 
French king declining every proposal except that of uncon- 
ditional surrender, a battle ensued, which, owing to the 
skill and valor of the Black Prince, resulted in the entire 
overthrow of the French, John himself being made a pris- 
oner (1356). [See Notes 12 and 13, end of the Section,} 

62. In accordance with the manners of the times, John 
was treated by his conqueror with the most chivalric court- 
esy and respect* He was, however, kept in captivity at 
London till ransomed by his subjects (1360), when he re- 
sumed the throne; but, subsequently, not being able to 
fulfil the terms of his release, he returned to London, 
where he died a short time afterward (1364). Under his 
successor, Charles, the war was renewed between the two 
countries ; but Edward gained no permanent advantage, 
although the Black Prince displayed all the qualities of 
an able and enterprising general. The prince was gener- 
ally very humane ; but the town of Limoges {le-mozli'), 
which had received very many benefits from him, having 
revolted and taken part with his enemies, he was so much 
exasperated at the ingratitude of its inhabitants, that on 
its capture he cruelly caused them to be put to the sword. 

63. These events terminated his military career. He re- 
turned to England, and, after six years of painful and lin- 
gering sickness, caused by incessant toil and exposure, died 
universally esteemed, not only for his heroism and skill as » 
military commander, but for the generosity, moderation^ 
and amiability which shed still greater lustre on his char- 
acter (1376). The king survived him only a year, expiring 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age, after a reign of more than 
fifty years (1377). [See Note 15, end of the Section.] 

64. Edward UL was a wise, and powerful monarch, 

• See Note 14, end of the Section. 



62. How was John treated? Wliy did ho retnni to London? Hia death f 
When was the war renewed ? With what rcsnlt ? How was Limoges treated ♦ 

63. Farther history of the Black Prince? His character? Death oi Kd 
ward IIL ? 

64. Character of Edward Itl. ? What was he called, and why ? Trade ? Utef 
atiire ? What authors are mentioned ? 
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popular not only for his military success and prudent ad- 
ministration, but for his many personal accomplishments. 
He took no important steps without consulting Parliament, 
refused to pay the tribute to Rome to which John had 
submitted, and so greatly encouraged trade, that he has 
been called the "Father of English commerce.** Wool 
was the chief article of export, and an extensiye trade 
was carried on with the ports of the Baltic. During this 
reign, also, commenced the piest era or English lit- 
erature, — the earliest work in prose, the Travels of Sir 
John, Mandeville, being publi«hed about 1360. The fa- 
mous John Wichliffe and the poets Cliaucer {chaw'ser) 
and Oower also flourished during a part of this reign.* 
1377 ^* IU<^l^s^d ZI* — ^Edward III. was succeeded by 
to his grandson Eichard, son of the Black Prince, a 
-1399 youth eleven years of age ; and, at the request of the 
House of Commons, a council was appointed by the Lords 
to administer the goyemment, which was presided over 
by the three uncles of the king, among whom John of 
Gauntjf Duke of Lancaster, exercised the chief authority. 
Hostilities were carried on in France ; but little was effected, 
in consequence of the prudent measures of Charles the 
Wise. Scotland, under its king, Eobert Stuart, the first 
of that name, was in close alliance with France, and hence 
shared in the war. 

66. To defray the expenses thus incurred. Parliament 
imposed an unusual tax of three groats on every person, 
male and female, above fifteen years of age; and this, 
added to the miseries which the lower orders of the people 
suffered from the unjust laws of the period, produced an 
insurrection. The immediate occasion of the outbreak was 
the indignity with which a young maiden, the daughter 

* See Note 16, end of the Section, 
t John of Gaunt, or Ghent, was to called from the place of his birth. 



65. By whom vms Edward III. encceedcd ? How was the goverumcnt adm!i» 
Btered ? What is said of Prance ? Scotland ? 
66* Wliat caused an iusarrection ? Wliat Incensed Wat Tyler ? 
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of one Wat Tyler (or Wat, the tiler), was treated by one 
of the brutul tax-gatherers. This outrage so incensed her 
father, that he struck the officer dead with his hammer, 
and, being joined by his friends and neighbors, raised a re- 
volt, placing himself at the head of the insurgents (1381). 

67. The mutinous populace, amounting to 100,000 men, 
assembled at Blackheath, near London, under their leaders 
Wat Tyler and Jack Straw. They were still further ex- 
cited by one John Ball, an itinerant preacl er, who inflamed 
their minds by depicting the wrongs which were inflicted 
upon them by the wealthy classes, in depriving them 
of their natural right to liberty and an equal share in the 
government.* Thus incensed, they broke into the city, 
burned the palaces and mansions of the nobles, plundered 
the warehouses, and murdered the archbishop and many 
other persons of distinction (1381). 

68. The king having entered upon a conference with 
Wat Tyler, the latter, it is said, acted with so much mso 
lence, that Wal'worth, the mayor of London, struck him 
with his sword, whereupon Tyler was immediately de- 
spatched by others of the king's retinue. Richard, in or- 
der to quell the mutiny, acceded to the demands of the in- 
surgents, and they accordingly dispersed ; but the nobility 
having raised a large aimy, the ringleaders were appre- 
hended and executed, and the concessions of the king were 
annulled (1381). This made Richard very unpopular with 
the lower orders, for their demands had been reasonable 
and just. The most important was, that vUUmage or 
slavery should be abolished, the people paying a fixed rent 
for their lands, instead of being bound to do such services 
as their feudal lords might require. Serfdom, however, 

• U« took the following lines •■ the text of his harangues : 

When Adam delved and Eve span. 
Where was then the Gentleman? 



6T« What was done by the insargents f By whom were they led ? JohD Ball f 
BfTect of his preaching f 

68. How was Tyler killed? What coiim© did Richard pursncf What jnade 
i im unpopular ? What were the demands of the lower orders ? Serfdom f 
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continued to exist in England for more than four centuries 
after these events. [See Note 17, end of (he Section.] 

€9. Bichard, although displaying so much spirit and coar« 
age in these times of disturbance, was afterward charac- 
terized by indolence, and a want of judgment and capacity, 
He quarrelled with the great officers and distinguished 
nobles of his court, and gave his entire confidence to un- 
worthy favorites. He had banished his cousin Henry, son 
of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, for being concerned 
in a duel ; and, on the death of the duke, proceeded to dis- 
possess Henry of his estates and annex them to those of 
the crown. Henry, however, taking advantage of Kich- 
ard's absence in Ireland, landed in England with a small 
force ; and so unpopular had the king become, that the 
invader was soon joined by a force of 60,000 men. 

70. Eichard, deserted by every one, after wandering for 
some time among the mountains of Wales, was obliged to 
surrender himself, and was carried a prisoner to the Tower. 
With the most abject pusillanimity, he resigned the crown 
to Henry, and was formally deposed by Parliament, who 
placed Henry on the throne (1399). Bichard, according 
to the English historians, died of starvation* after a few 
months' imprisonment (1400). During this reign, Wick- 
liffe,f called by some the " Morning Star of the Eeforma- 
tion,** translated the Bible. He and his doctrines were 
much favored by John of Gaunt Chaucer,J styled the 
"Father of English Poetry,^' who wrote the celebrated 
poem, " The Canterbury Tales,'' Vas a follower of Wickliffe. 

• The Franch historians state that he was murdered bj rlulent means; but some of the Scotch 
writers assert that he escaped from confinement and fled to the Western Isles of ScotUnd; and 
there being recognlied^ he was carried to the court of the Scottish king, where he llred for 
someyears, and died at Stiriing in 1419. 

t Wickliffe adrocAted manr of the doctrines whloh were afterward preached hj Lother and 
his followers. In the sixteenth century. His disciplee were caUed LoUardit. He died in 138L 

t Chanoer was bom in 1328, it is supposed, and 4ied a short time after the deposition of 
Richard II., in 1400. His poems are characterised by rigor and fertility of imagination, and 
great dramatic power. His prose writings have also rery superior merit. 



69* Sobeeqnent condnct of the Idn? ? What was done by Henry of Lancaster f 
T0« ffnrther history of Richard ? How did the parliament proceed ? Fate oi 
Bichard r What ia said of Wfckliffe? Of Chancer T 
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State of Society under the Plantagenets. 

71. The most important of all the changes that took 
place during this period was the institution of the House 
of Commons. It gave the death-blow to the feudal sys- 
tem, by conferring upon the vassal some of the political 
rights enjoyed by his superior. The English monarchs 
constantly sought to evade the provisions of Magna Charts 
but without success; for no less than thirty-eighit times 
were they compelled to ratify it. By this great fundamen- 
tal law, private property and personal liberty were equally 
protected, it being clearly provided that the king could 
levy no money without the consent of Parliament This 
clause, sometimes omitted in the ratification of the Charter, 
was fully established during the reign of Edward L 

72. Trial by jury, during this period, took the place of 
the "judicial combaf^ of the Normans. The Great Char- 
ter prescribed "the legal judgment of his peers" as neces- 
sary for the condemnation of one accused of crime; but 
in the reign of Henry IL, a person unwilling to risk 
a judicial combat might refer the case to four knights 
chosen by the sheriff, who, in their turn, selected twelve 
more. In the reign of Henry III., the employment of 
twelve jurors to decide cases was often resorted to; but 
these were witnesses as well as judges, and it was not until 
some time afterward that jurymen were made exclusively 
judges, deciding the case solely on the testimony of others. 

73. Although so much had been accomplished toward 
laying the foundation of English liberty, the condition of 
the common people was very little improved. A degrading 
system of serfdom continued to exist. Slaves were bought 
and sold at the fairs, and it is said that the price of a man 

Tl* Tbe Honse of Commongf Effect of its establishment? Sacceseive co» 

flrmatioDB of it ? Wliat did it protect ? 
72* Trial by Jnrv ? Of what did it take the place f What were tbolarors at flrat 
73. Serfdom? Modes of living amon^ the higher classes? Wnat n^eani of 

comfort were introduced ? Improvement In the dwellings ? Fnmitnre ? 
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was less than that paid for a horse. The modes of living 
among the higher classes had, however, become more re- 
fined. Glass windows, vessels of earthenware, the use of 
coal for fire and of candles for light enlarged their means 
of comfort; the apx)earance of their dwellings was im- 
proved by the substitution of tiles for straw thatch. The 
furniture was still scanty and uncouth. 

74. The costume of the period was curious and fantastic. 
Long pointed shoes, with the toes fastened to the knees 
or the girdle ; stockings of different colors; a coat half blue 
or black, half white, with trousers reaching scarcely to the 
knees, were some of the most prominent peculiarities in the 
dress of the fine gentlemen. The ladies wore party-colored 
tunics, very short tippets, small caps, and girdles orna- 
mented with gold and silver, in which they carried two 
small swords. Their trains were very long; and their 
head-dresses towered sometimes two feet above their heads, 
and were decked at the summit with waving ribbons of 
various colors. • 

75. Wool was the most important article of commerce ; 
and in this traffic the king himself did not disdain to take 
part. On this account Edward III. was called by his 
French rival, in derision, the "Koyal wool-merchant." 
This, with the other commodities, was sold principally 
to the German traders, who imported gold, silver, silks, 
wines, spices, and other luxuries in return. Agriculture 
was earned on in a very rude manner, being left to 
the lowest classes ; although Edward I. did not disdain to 
insert in a book of laws, issued during his reign, a series 
of directions as to the manner of tilling the soil. Horti- 
culture received considerable attention, every house of the 
better class having a garden or "pleasance;" while the 
monasteries had besides, a "herberie" or physic garden 
attached to them, for the growth of herbs used in medicinesi 

74* Costnme f Dre^s of the gentlemen f Of the ladies f 

75* Traffic lu wool? The German traders f Agricaltarot Horticulture f 
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76. Science made some progress during this X)eriod, 
Roger Bacon applied the learning which he had acquired 
at Oxford to the discovery of useful knowledge. Besides 
the composition of gunpowder, he made many other 
discoreries, and invented various mathematical auA philo- 
sophical instruments. His wonderful knowledge made tbo 
people regard him as a magician; and he was consequertly 
thrown into prison, where he was kept many years. As- 
trology was the favorite study of these times, not only in 
England but in most other countries of Europe. The as- 
trologer was supposed to be able to foretell future events by 
observing the appearances of the heavenly bodies; and it 
was a long time before the futility of this pretence was 
discovered. The constant observations of the astrologers, 
and the construction of instruments required for making 
them, led to improvement in the science of astronomy. 

77. Learning made, nevertheless, but little advancement, 
and was still confined to the clergy ; for the attention of 
the higher classes of the laity was absorbed in the pursuits 
of war and hunting. There were no books except such as 
had been prepared with great expense of time and labor in 
the writing-rooms of the monasteries; and these brought 
a very high price, as much as $200 being paid for a copy 
of the Bible. Toward the close of the period, the English 
mind began to awaken from its bondage; and literature 
sprang into existence, being ushered in by those great 
lights, — Geoffrey Chaucer and John Wickliffe. The lan- 
guage of these writers differs considerably from modern 
English, and is therefore difficult to read. It is called 
" Middle English," since it comes between the " Semi-Saxon,** 
which preceded it, and modem English, which commenced 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 



T6» Science? Rotrer Bacon? Astrology? To what did its caltivation lead ? 

T7. Learning? Eioolcs? How were thej made? What was their yalno? Dawn 
of literature? Chancer and Wickliffe? Lang^nage of the period? Why calto4 
Middle English ? 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

1164. Henry U. Reigned 85 years. 
1164. Constitutions of Clarendon adopted. 
1170. Murder of Thomas a BeckeL 
1172. Conquest of Ireland. 
1189. Richard L Reigned 10 years. 
1193. Treaty of Richard with Saladin. 
1199. John. Reigned 17 years. 
1203. Murder of Prince Arthur. 

1215. Magna Charter signed. 

1216. Henry m. Reigned 56 years. 
1219. Death of the Earl of Pembroke. 
1264 Battle of licwes. 

1265. House of Commons instituted. 

" Battle of Evesham— Death of Leicester. 
1272. £dward L Reigned 35 years. 
1278. Persecution of the Jews. 
1283. Conquest of Wales. 
1292. Baliol placed on the Scottish throne. 
1296. Battle of Dunbar: Baliol defeated and deposed. 
1298. Battle of Falkirk; defeat of Wallace. 
1305. Execution of Wallace. 
1307. £dward XL Reigned 20 years. 

1314 Battle of Bannockbum ; the English defeated by Bmoa 
1327. Edward m. Reigned 50 years. 
1330. Execution of Roger Mortimer. 
1333. Battle of Halidown Hill ; the Scots defeated. 

1346. Battle of Crecy ; the French defeated. 

" Battle of Neville's Cross ; the Scots defeated. 

1347. Taking of Calais by the English. 
1349. The Great Plague. 

1356. Battle of Poitiers ; the French defeated. 

1376. Death of the Black Prince. 

1377. Richard II. Reigned 22 years. 
1381. Insurrection under Wat Tyler. 
1384 Death of Wickliffe. 

1399. Invasion by Henry, Duke of Lancaster. * 
** The king taken prisoner, and deposed. 

1400. Death of Chaucer. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP THE PLAlH'AGENETSw 
Henry IL (Plantagenet). 



Heniy. Richard L Geofifrey. Jobn 

Prince Arthur. 



'm. 



Sdward I. 
Sdward IZ. 
Sdward HL 

I 1 ' — i 1 

Edward, William, LioneL John or Gaunt 

(the Black Prince.) (died 1335.) I (Duke of Lancaster. 

I PhUippa. I 

Richard IL | Henry IV. 

Roger Mortimer. 

Edmund Mortimer, 
(bom 1392; died 1424.) 



REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

PAOl 

1. Relate the ereuts which made Henrj n. kinfi^ 64-65-71 

8. How extensive was Henry's domain r 61-65-71 

8. What were th« ilzet moasorcs of his rale f 73 

4. Give an accooLl of Thomas H Becket 71-73-73-74, Note 74 

6. Give the early history of Irehind &-74-75 

6. What troubles did Henry have with his sons r 75-76 

7. Name the important events in the reign of Henry n. 71-7^73-74-75-7 i 

8. Give an account of his troubles with France 75-76 

9. What did he accomplish for England? 76 

10. How did Richard L become king? 77 

11. Give an acconnt of Richard's crasade 77-78 

12. Of his return from Palestine to England 78 

18. State the events of his reign connected with those of Philip's 77-78-19 

14. State what yon can further in relation to Richard 79 

16. State what you can of John before he became king. 76-76-79 
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■FAQM 

16. Of the circam9tancc8 attending his accession to the throne 79-80 

17. Of higi difficulties with Philip of France 7»-80-«l-8a 

18. Of his difficulties with the Church of Rome 80-81 

19. Of hlB contest connected with the Great Charter 81-88 

20. Of John's death and character , 88 

21. State all you can of the Earl of Pembroke M 

22. Of Unbert de Burj?h 88 

28. Of Henry's contests with Simon de Montford, Barl of Leicester. 84-85 

34. Name in order the principal events in the reign of Ilenry IH. 83-84-85-86 

25. When did the coronation of Edward I. occur? 86 

26. Give the previous history of Edward 84-^5-86 

27. Give an account of the conquest of Wales 86-87 

88. Of the persecution of the Jews in England 87 

29. Of Edward's contest with Scotland 87-88-89-90 

*). State what you can of Baliol 87-88 89 

ai. Of William Wallace 89 

82. Of Robert Bruce ... 89-90-91-92-95 

ii. Name the principal events in the reign of Edward 1 86 91-105 

84. State what you cau of the character of Edward II 91-02-93-94 

85. Name the principal events in his reign 91-9a-9a-94-]05 

86. Who was Edward III., and when was he crowned ? 94 

87. Give an account of Roger Mortimer 93-91-95 

88. Of Edward's contest with Philip of France 95-96 

89. State all you can of Philippa, Edward's wife 94-96 

40. Of the Black Prince 96-97-98 

41. Name the principal events in the reign of Edward HI... 94-95-96-97-98-99-105 

42. Who was Richard II., and when did he become king ? 99 

43. Give an account of the Wat Tyler Insurrection 99-100 

44. Name the principal events in the reign of Richard II 99-100-101-105 

45. Narrate the closing events of his life 101 

46. State what you can of the origin of the House of Commons 86-89-102 

47. Of the trial by jury, its early history, etc 50-102 

48. Of serfdom or slavery in England 66-102-103 

49. Of the costume worn during the Plantagenet period 86-103 

50. Of the mode of living during the same period 103 

61. Of commerce during the same period 86-90-91-99-103 

62. Of the progress in science 76-90-104 

53. Of the progress made in learning and the language 86-99-104 

54. Name the noted scientific and literary men of the period 90-99-101-104 

B5. Give an account of Chancer 99-101 

B6. Of Roger Bacon. Iris knowledge and discoveries 90-104 

67 Name in chronological order the Plantagenet monarchs. 105 

68. What was the origin of Henry H.? 63-64-63 

69. Give tho names of his sons 75-77-106 

80. Of the state of society under the Planta£;enet8 102-104 



NoTB.— Edward II. reoulsecl fk-om Stf rlfnsr Castle. (See cut feeing 

}). 92). Philip de Mowbrav, the commander of the castle, had afirreed to surrender 
t if not relieved by the 24th of June, the feant of St. John the Baptist. After the 
battle of Bannockbnm, fousrht on the 24th, Fdward fled to Stirling, but De Mow- 
bray, as the battle was lost, knowing that he was in honor bound to deliver up 
the castle to Bruce, refhsed to admit Edward, who, in consequence, was com- 
pelled to seek other refuge. 
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l^OTES. 

!• Christian Ireland (p. 74, ^ 8).— "The five hnndred years, one-half of 
which preceded the birth of our Lord, may be considered the period of Ireland's 
greatest power and military glory as a nation. The five hnndred years which suc- 
ceeded St. Patriclc^s mission may be regarded as the period of Ireland^s Christian 
and scholastic fame. In. the fo^ifnex she sent her warriors, in the latter her mission- 
aries, all over Europe. Where her.flerce herp-lcings carried the sword, her saints 
now bore the cross of faith. It was in this latter period, between the sixth and the 
eighth centuries particularly, that Ireland became known all oyer Europe as the 
Insula Sanctorum- et Doctorum—'' the Island of Saints and Scholars.* Churches, 
cathedrals, monasteries, convents, universities, covered the island. From even the 
most distant parts of Europe, Idngs and their subjects came to study in the Irish 
schools."— fi'Mffivaw'* Story of Ireland, 

%, Deatii of Henry II. (p. 76, ^ 12).—'^ He was taken ill at a conference with 
King Philip of France, and conveyed to the castle of Cherion, near Sanmur, where 
his death was hastened by grief and rage, caused by the rebellious proceedings of 
his sons, Henry, Richard, and John. In his last moments, he was heard to utter 
broken exclamations, which alluded to his misfortunes and the conduct of his sons. 
He cried aloud, ' Shame ! shame 1 on a conquered king 1 Cursed bo the day when I 
was born I The curse of God be on the sons I leave behind me I * The bishops 
and the religious men who surrounded him used all endeavors to make him retract 
this malediction against his offspring ; but he persisted in it to hi^ latest breath. 
When he had expired, his corpse was trea^d by his servants as William the Con- 
queror's had formerly been ; they all abandoned him, after stripping him of his last 
clothes, and carried off all that was valuable in the chamber and in the house."— 
Thierry's Hisiory, 

3. Suburbs of liondon in 1180 (p. 76, ^ 13).— " The historian Fltz-Ste- 
phen thus describes the suburbs of Loudon in the year 1180: * On the west is the 
king's palace, which is an incomparable building, rising with a bulwark aloft upon 
the river, two miles from the wall of the city, but yet conjoined with a continued 
suburb. On all sides, without the houses of the suburbs, are the citizens' gardens 
and orchards, planted with trees, both large, sightly, and adjoining together. On 
the north side are pastures and plain meadows, with brooks running through them, 
turning water-mills with pleasant noise. Not fiar off is a great forest, a well-wooded 
chase, having good coverts for harts, bucks, does, boars, and wild buDs. The corn- 
fields are not of a hungry, sandy moald, but, as the fruitl^l fields of Asia, yielding 
plentiful increase, and filling the bams with com. There are, near London, on the 
north side, especial wells, in the subnrbs, sweet, clear, and wholesome ; amongst 
which, YLo\j-weUy CXevken-weU, and St. aement's-w^ are most famous and most 
frequented by scholars and youths of the city, in the summer evenings, when they 
walk forth to take the air.' ''—Selby— Events to be Remembered in the HisUyry (tf 
England. 

4. Deatii of Ricfiarcl I. (p. 79, ^ 18).— "The last scene of Richard's life is 
an epitome of his qualities. He perished, not fighting for a dukedom, but for a 
paltry treasure which one of his barons had discovered on his estate. The royal 
right to treasure so found was asserted by the king. The Viscount of Limoges re- 
fused to surrender all the gold and silver, though he offered a large portion. Rich* 

p. 107 
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ard accordingly laid siege to ^e Tisconnt's castle of Chaiaz ; and would allow tbe 
garrison no conditional surrender. Tiiey asked for safety of life and limb ; but the 
king *" swore that he would take them by storm, and hang them all,^ and accordingly 
the knights and men-at-arms returned to the castle in sorrow and confusion, and 
prexmred to make a defence. Beconnoitring the fortress, Richard was wounded in 
the arm by an arrow, aimed by Bertraud de Gnrdun. The castle being captured, 
the king o.rdered all the people to be hanged, one alone excepted— the youth who 
>ad wounded him."~jEhiflrAr« Bisiory qf England, . 

5. Murder of Prince Arthur (p. 79, ^ 30).:-". jhe circumstances which 
%ttended this deed of darkness were, no doubt, carefbUy concealed by the actors, 
^nd are variously related by historians ; but the most probable account is as fol- 
]y>w8 : The king, it is said, first proposed to William de Bray, one of his servants, 
to dispatch Arthur ; but William replied that he was a gentleman, not a hangman, 
and he positively refhsed compliance. Another instrument of murder was found, 
and was dispatched with proper orders to Falaise ; but Hubert de Bargh, chamber- 
lain to the king and constable of the castle, feigning that he would himself execute 
the king^s mandate, sent back the assassin, spread the report that the young prince 
was dead, and publicly performed all the ceremonies of his interment. But finding 
that the Bretons vowed revenge for the murder, and that all the revolted barons 
persevered more obstinately in their rebellion, he thought it prudent to reveal the 
secret, and to inform the world that the prince was still alive, and in his custody. 
This discovery proved fetal to the young prince. John first removed him to the 
castle or Rouen, and coming in a boat, during the night-time, to that place, com- 
manded Arthur to be brought before him. The young prince, aware of his danger, 
and now more subdued by the continuance of his misfortunes and by the approach 
of death, threw himself on his knees before ^is uncle, and begged for mercy ; but 
the barbarous tyrant, making no reply, stabbed him with his own hands, and, 
festening a stone to the dead body, threw it into the Seine."— ^miwc'* History of 
England. 

6. Betrayal of Wallace (p. 89, T 42).—" A price was set on his head. 
Hunted from covert to covert, he had taken reftige in the strong and wooded coun- 
try between Glasgow and Dumbarton. Sir John Menteith, once his friend, and 
DOW commander of the castle of Dumbarton in the service of Edward, bribed Wal- 
lace's servant to discover the place of his retreat. Wallace used to lodge at Rob- 
rastoun, a solitary village near Glasgow. He had but two attendants, Eerlie, or 
little Ker, and a nephew of Menteith. About midnight on the night of his capture, 
Wallace and his two attendants repaired to their lodging. He and Kerlle lay down 
to sleep, the young man, Menteith's nephew, keeping watch. When they were 
locked in deep sleep, the villain crept in softly and took away their arms. His 
uncle was at hand, with sixty men. The house was surrounded, and the sleeping 
men mastered. Kerlie was dragged to the door and killed. Wallace was bound 
with cords, and hurried away to the south before daybreak. They conveyed him 
across Solway Sand to Carlisle, and thence to London."— iraci«n2itf'* History of 
Scotland. 

1. Bruce and the Spider (p. 90, 1^ 43).— " The English, assisted by a body 
of Galloway men, eagerly endeavored to hunt Bruce down. Driven from haunt to 
haunt, weary, toil-worn, and dejected, he had retired one day into a wretched hovel 
to snatch some repose. There, as he lay upon a heap of straw, his mind darkly 
pondering on his gloomy situation, he had well-nigh resolved to abandon the whole 
enterprise, leave Scotland, and engage in the Crusade. A spider, hanging by its 
p. 107-2 
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long thread from the roof of the hovel, caught his eye. The creature was endeav- 
oriug to swing itself from one rafter to another. Its movements interested the 
king. Six times it made its attempt, and failed. Would it trj once more, and sac- 
ceed after all ? Bruce thought within himself, If this creature tries again, and snc- 
ceeds in its object, T too will make another attempt. The history of this proud old 
country hung by a spider's Thread. Bruce watched. The spider launched itself 
from its rafter the seventh time, and succeeded. The perseverance and success of 
the insect struck the king like a cheering omen. He thought no more of giving np 
his enterprise, and the strength of his mighty purpose was renewed within him. 
Never, surely, was little thing so great as that day in the Carrick hoveL Such is 
the famous tradition of Bruce and the spider.'''' —MacJcemie^s History (^ SooUand. 

S» Edward II. of Camarvou (p. 91, T 46).— *' Edward IL uiifortana|ely 
possessed no single quality to make us love or respect him. He was, in every- 
thing, the very opposite of his father, whose dying commands it was the first act 
of his reign to disobey. He was, seemingly, of an easy disposition, but his yielding 
temper was only weakness, and his semblance of good nature was rank selfishness; 
he was disposed to make friendships ; but his fondness for his friends was so un- 
natural, BO excessive, that he sacrificed to them his du^ to his country and the 
respect of his subjects."— ioTigfrnaw. 

B. Character of Sjdivai<d II. (p. 91, ^ 62).—'^ He is said to have resembled 
his father in the lineaments of his face, as well as the exact el^;ance and symmetry 
of his shape, having a majestic and noble stature, and a deportment altogether en- 
gaging and agreeable ; but the qualifications of his mind bore no kind of proportion 
to his bodily perfections, for he was deficient in foresight, in judgment, and in 
courage. His mental debility urged him to a conduct that had all the appearance 
of infatuation. Being a slave to his own passions, he too readily committed to 
others the weight of that government which he had neither the ability nor the 
inclination to support."— -SJpewcer. 

10* Capture and Execution of Mortimer (p. 95, ^ 53).— " The queen 
and Mortimer lodged in the fortress of Nottingham ; and as the castle was strictly 
guarded, the gates locked, and the keys conveyed to the (]^een, who slept with 
them under her pillow, it was necessary to commimicate the plot to Sir Richard 
Eland, the governor, who zealously took part in it. By Edward's orders, his asso- 
ciates were admitted through a subterranean passage ; and Mortimer, notwith- 
standing the queen's cries and exclamations; entreating them (o spare the gallant 
Mortimer^ was apprehended and conducted under a strong guard to the Tower of 
London. A parliament was immediately summoned for his condemnation. He 
was accused of having procured the death of the late king ; of having obtained ex- 
orbitant grants of the royal domains ; of having dissipated the public treasure ; of 
having seduced the queen ; of having secreted 20,000 marks of the money paid by 
the king of Scotland ; and of other crimes and misdemeanors. The parliament con< 
demned him from the supposed notoriety of the facts, without trial, or hearing his 
answer, or examining a witness ; and he was hanged on a gibbet at the Elms (Ty- 
burn), in the neighborhood of London. 

" It is remarkable that this sentence, twenty years after, was reversed by parlia- 
ment in favor of Mortimer's son, on account of the alleged illegality of the proceed- 
ing. This shows that the principles of justice were beginning to prevail, though 
not sufficiently established. The descendants of Mortimer, by the female line, sub- 
sequently succeeded to the throne. The queen was deprived of her exorbitant 
income, which she had granted to herself, and reduced to a pension of £3,000 a year, 
p. 107-5 
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She was alBo confined to her house at Rieings, near London, where she lived 
twenty-eight years after ; the king, her son, visiting her once or twice a year, more 
oat of decency, Sapin says, tlian affection.*'— ^t<m<V Hlstoiy qf England. 

11. Battle of Crecjr (p. 95, ^ 56).—*' On the day of Uie battle, and on the ensu- 
ing, there fell, by a moderate computation, 1,200 French knights, 1,400 gentlemen, 
4,000 men-at-arms, besides about 80,000 of inferior rank. Many of the principal no- 
bility of France, the Dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon, the Earls of Flanders, Blois, 
Vaudemont, and Aumale, were left on the field of battle. The kings, also, of Bohe- 
mia and Majorca were slain. The fate of the former was remarkable : he was blind 
fi*om age, but being resolved to hazard his person, and set an example to others, he 
ordered the reins of his bridle to be tied <m each side of the horses of two geutle- 
men of his train ; and his dead body and those of his attendants were afterwnrds 
found am<mg the slain, with their horses standing by them in that situation. His 
crest was three ostrich feathers, and his motto these German words, Ich Dim^ ' I 
serve,* which the Prince of Wales and his successors adopted in memory of this 
great victory. The action seems no less remarkable for the small loss sustained by 
the Bngbsh, than for the great slaughter of the French. There were killed in it 
only one esquire and three knights, and very few of inferior rank ; a demonstration 
that the prudent disposition planned by Edward, and the disorderly attack made by 
the French, had rendered the whole rather a rout than a battle ; which was, indeed, 
the common case with engagetnents in those times.** — Hutne*s History qf England. 

12. Battle of Poictiers (p. 97, 1^ 61).^'' This memorable victory was ob- 
tained on the 19th of September, 1356, without the loss of one person of distinction 
among the English ; whereas the principal noblemen of France fell in the contest. 
Two dukes, nineteen counts, five thousand men-at-arms, and about eight thousand 
infantry are said to have been killed on the side of the French. Two thousand 
men-at-arms were taken prisoners, among whom, besides John, King of France, 
were three princes of the blood, the Archbishop Sens, the Counts of Estampes, 
Vaudemont, and many other rxoWem.en.'''' ^Spencer. 

13. SpoUs of tlie Victory at Poictiers (p. 97, T 61).— "When they were 
all collected they found they had twice as many prisoners as themselves ; they 
therefore consulted if, considering the risk they might nin, it would not be more 
advisable to ransom them on the spot. This was done ; and the prisoners found 
the English and (Gascons very civil, tor there were many set at liberty that day on 
their promise of coming to Bordeaux before Christmas to pay their ransom. When 
aU were returned to their banners, they retired to their camp, which was adjoining 
the field of battle. Some disarmed themselves, and did the same to their prisoners, 
to whom they showed every kindness :. for whoever made any prisoners, they were 
solely at his disposal to ransom or not, as he pleased. It may be easily supposed 
that all those who accompanied the prince were very rich in glory and wealth, as 
well by the ransoms of his prisoners as by the quantities of gold and silver plate, 
rich jewels, and trunks stuffled Ihll of belts, that were weighty from their gold and 
silver ornaments, and fhrred mantles. They set no value on armor, tents, or other 
things, for the French had come there as magnificently and richly dressed as if they 
had been sure of gaining the yiciory.'^^—FroUaarVs Chronicles. 

14. Magnanimity of the Black Prince (p. 98, ^ 62).— " Here commences 
the real and truly admirable heroism of Edward ; for victories are vnlgar things in 
comparison of that moderation and humanity displayed by a young prince of twen- 
ty-seven years of age, not yet cooled from the ftiry of battle, and elated by as extra- 
9rdinary and as unexpected success as ever crowned the arms of any commander. 
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He came forth to meet the captive king with all the marks of regard and sympathy, 
administered comfort to him amidst his misfortnnes, paid him the tribute of praise 
due to his valor, aBcril>ed his own victory merely to the blind chance of war, or to 
a superior Providence which controls all the efforts of human force and prudence. 
The behavior of John showed him not unworthy of his courteous treatment ; his 
present abject fortune never made him forget for a moment that he was a king. 
More touched by Bdward^s generosity than by his own calamities, he confessed 
that, notwithstanding his defeat and captivity, his honor was stiU unimpaired ; and 
that, if he yielded the victory, it was at least gained by a prince of such consum- 
mate valor and humanity."— Fmw^. 

Froissart says : *^ The prince himself served the king^s table, as well as the 
others, with every mark of humility, and would not sit down atB, in spite of all 
his entreaties for him so to 60^ saying that he was not worthy of such an honor, 
nor did it appertain to him to seat himself at the table of so great a king, or of so 
Taliant a man as he had shown himself by his actions that day.** 

15. Deatli of tbe Black Prince (p. 96, T 68).— ''In the year 1396, on Trin- 
ity Sunday, that flower of English knighthood, the Lord Edward of England, Prince 
of Wales and of Aqnitaine, departed this life in the palace of Westminster, near 
London ; his body was embalmed, placed in a leaden coffin, and kept nntU the en- 
suing Michaelmas, in order that it might be buried with greater pomp and magnifi- 
cence when the parliament assembled in London."— i^wiwarf. 

" He died of a fever, June 8, 1896, in his forty-sixth year, and by his wiH ordered 
his body to be buried in the cathedral at Canterbury. He was universally regretted, 
and the parliament, as a mark of their esteem, attended his Aineral. Over his grave 
is erected a stately monument of gray marble, with his portraiture of copper-guilt ; 
the ends and sides are garnished with escutcheons, also of copper, enamelled with 
his arms and devices, and superscribed with words Boumont and Ich JHen. On an 
iron bar over the tomb are placed the helmet and crest, coat of mail, and gauntlets ; 
and on a pillar, his shield of arms, richly diapered with gold. On a fillet of brass is 
circumscribed a French epitaph, land on the south side of the foot, and north side 
of the tomb, are verses in that language. He was called the Black Prince from the 
color of his armor. He is described by historians as the most excellent prince 
England had ever produced, and little inferior in virtue and talent to the Roman 
Scipio. He was a good soldier, a great general, brave without fierceness, bold in 
battle, but affable in conversation, and of a most modest demeanor. Evtir sub- 
missive and respectfhl to the king his father, whom he never once disobliged. 
Generous, liberal, pleased with rewarding merit wherever he found it, he wanted 
no qualification to form a perfect hero. Such is the character given of this re^ 
nowned warrior."— JTin^* qf England. 

16. John IVicklllTe (p. 99, 1 64).—" John Wickliffe's name is first mentioned 
in the year 1860, in a controversy with the different orders of fHars. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, where he took his degree of doctor of divinity. He was so eminent 
for his parts, learning, and fine genius, that the Archbishop of Canterbury, having 
founded a new college, made him the rector. Wickliffe's behavior in Lis situation 
gave universal satisfaction. On the death of his patron -he was removed to the liv- 
ing of Sntterworth, in the diocese of Lincoln ; and it was there that he first pub- 
lished in his sermons and writings his doctrines. - Gregory XI. hearing of this new 
religion, dispatched an order to the Bishop of London to apprehend and exnaiine 
Wickliffe, and send his deposition to Rome. But these orders were not easy to 
•xecute, the Duke of Lancaster and the Earl Marshall having openly declared they 
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would not Buffer Wickliffe to be imprisoned. The prelate was obliged to content 
himself with Gammoning Wickliffe before him in St. Paul's Church, where there 
-was a vast concourse of people to hear the examination. The Duke of Lancaster 
and Lord Percy accompanied the reformer, assuring him that there was no danger, 
and that he might make his defence with courage before men who were mere 
ignoramuses in comparison to him. A violent altercation took place betwixt Percy 
and the bishop ; the former insisting that Wickliffe should sit, the latter that he 
should stand, during the examination. The examination became so violent that 
the assembly broke up abruptly, and no itirther attempt was afterwards made to 
prosecute Wickliffe. He retired to his living at Sutterworth, where he died, in 
the year 1384. His followers were called Lollards, and rapidly increased after his 
death."— JO»^« of England. 

17. Deatli of Wat Tyler (p. 101, ^ 68).— "The next morning, Wat Tyler, 
Tack Straw, and John Ball, and the worst part of their associates, to the number 
of some twenty thousand, were suddenly come upon, at Smithfield, by the king, 
who was riding that way with about sixty followers. On seeing the king, Wat Tyler 
commanded his men to remain quiet, while he went forward to speak to him ; ac- 
cordingly he spurred his horse, and came so close to the king that his horse's head 
nearly touched him ; during the conference, which was very brief, the tyler having 
demanded the king's sword fi-om a squire who bore it, and being refused, swore, in 
a violent passion, ' he would have his head before he eat again ; ' the king, growing 
angry, said to the Mayor of London, William Walworth, who at that moment ad- 
vanced with twelve of the aldermen and principal citizens, who were armed under 
their robes, * Lay hands on him.' Upon this, Walworth drew a kind of scimetar (a 
short and broad back sword, being towards the point like a Turkish scimetar) 
which he wore, and struck the tyler such a blow on the head that felled him to his 
horse's feet. When he was down he was surrounded on all sides, so that his men 
could not see him, and one of the king's squires, called John Standwick, leaped 
from his horse, and drawing a handsome sword thrust it into his belly, and this 
killed him. The king certainly hazarded much by this action, but it turned ont 
fortunate, for when the tyler was on the ground he left his attendants, ordering not 
one to follow him. He rode up to these rebellions fellows, and said to them, * Genr 
Uemen^wfiat are you alboutf You shall have no other captain but me; lam your 
king ; remain peaceable.'' When the greater part of them heard these words they 
were quite ashamed, and those inclined to peace began to slip away* Kichard led 
the rest into the fields at Islington, where, being joined by a large body of the loyal 
citizens, who came from all quarters to his support, he was enabled to intimidate, 
and, without spilling blood, to subdue them. Thus did these people disperse and 
run away on all sides, and the king and his lords returned to London in good array. 
John Ban and Jack Straw were found hidden in an old ruin, thinking to steal 
away ; but this they could not do, being betrayed by their own men. The king and 
lords were well pleased with their seizure ; their heads were cut off, as was that 
of Tyler, and fixed on Loudon bridge, in place of those of the gallant men whom they 
had beheaded. When the princess, the king's mother, saw the king, she wae mightily 
rejoiced, and said, * Ha, ha 1 fiiir son, what pain and anguish have I not suffered for 
you this day.' * Certainly, madam,' replied the king, ' I am well assured of that ; 
but now rejoice and thank God, for it behooves us to praise him, as I have this day 
regained my inheritance^ and the kingdom of England, which I had lost.^ Richard, 
at this time, was in his sixteenth year."— ^oi««ar^. 
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SECTION rv. 
The Houses of Lanc^aster and York. 

Extending from the Accession of Henrj IV. (1899) to that of Hmr^ 
VIL (1485). 

1399 '• Henry rV-, son of John of Gaunt, the fourth 
to son of Edward III., had been declared king by Par- 
''*'** liament; but the rightful heir was Edmund Morti- 
mer, Earl of March, the great-grandson of Li'onel, the third 
son of Edward III. (see Genealogical Table). This prince, a 
child of seven years, was detained in custody at Windsor Cas- 
tle by Henry. A few months after the accession of the latter, 
a conspiracy was formed to restore Richard to the throne; 
but it failed, and those concerned in at were executed 
(1400). This probably led to the murder of the deposed 
monarch. Henry, in order to protect the Church from the 
danger of heresy, caused severe laws to be passed against 
the Lollards; and one of them (a clergyman) was con- 
demned and burnt at the stake (1401). This was the first 
English subject who was put to death on account of his 
religious opinions. 

2. Repeated conspiracies formed a striking feature of 
this reign. The most formidable was that excited by the 
Earl of Northumberland and his son, Harry Percy, sumamed 
Hotspur, on account of his fiery temper. This young 
nobleman had acquired great fame, during the preceding 
reign, by his exploits in a skirmish with the Scots, at Ofc- 
terbourn (1388), on which battle was founded the famous 
ballad of "Chevy Chase." The Percies had also greatly 
aided Henry in his efiTorts to obtain possession of the king- 
dom ; but afterward, quarrelling with him, they joined their 

1, Who was Henry TV.1 Who was the rigbtfhl heir? Who was Ediiiiin4 
Mortimer ? What conspiracy was formed ? The Lollards ? 

2, What formed a rtnkin? feature of this reign ? What conspiracy under Harry 
Percy ! How had Percy hucumu Tamous 7 Wliat was founded on this hattle f 
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forces to those of the Scots under the Earl of Douglas, and 
to the Welsh under Owen Glendower, with the object of 
placing Mortimer on the throne. Richard Scrope, arch- 
bishop of York, was also engaged in the conspiracy. 

3. A terrific battle was fought near Shrewsbury (1403) ; 
but the rebels were defeated, and Percy, their brave leader, 
was slain. The king and his son took part in the battle, 
and signalized themselves by their feats of strength and 
daring. Some of the conspirators were taken prisoners and 
executed; but the Earl of Northumberland was pardoned. 
Two years afterward, the latter, with the archbishop of 
York and others, again rose in rebellion; but they were 
unsuccessful, and the archbishop, with some of the other 
conspirators, was executed (1405). This was the first 
instance in English history of the execution of an arch- 
bishop. Northumberland escaped into Scotland ; but sub- 
sequently, invading England with a hostile force, he was 
defeated and slain. 

4. The other events of this reign are of little impor- 
tance. Henry IV^ died in 1413, having lost many years 
previously the great popularity by means of which he 
had been enabled to obtain the crown. His reign was 
beneficial to England; for the Commons acquired a con- 
siderable increase of power, especially in connection with 
the granting of supplies for the support of the government. 
He was succeeded by his son Henry. [liote 1, end of Sec] 
1413 *• Henry V., during his father's life, had been 

to noted for his riotous and disorderly conduct; and 
1432 jjg^^ Qjj Qj^Q occasion, been committed to prison by 
the cluef-justice, whom he had insulted for indicting one 
of his dissolute companions. On his accession, however^ he 
dismissed his profligate associates, and thoroughly refonned 
his life, retaining in ofl&ce the wise ministers of his father, 

3* Battle of Shrewsbnry? ItB reealts? Renewal of the rebellion f The result f 
4« Death of Henry IV. ? How was his reign beneficial f His auccedsor ? 
S. For what had Henry V. been noted ? What change took place on his ao 
eeMlon f His course toward the LoUardc 1 
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including Gascoigne {gas'koin), the chief-justice by whom 
he had been so fearlessly punished. Among his first acta 
was the persecution of the Lollards, now a numerous 
party; and their leader, Lord Cobham, with many others, 
was condemned and executed. [See Note 2, etid of SecJ] 

6. Henry next made an attack upon France, which he 
hoiK d to subdue ; because, during the lunacy of its king, 
Charles VI., it was distracted by disputes as to who should 
have the regency. Having taken Har'fleur, after a long 
siege, he found his army so much reduced that he resolved 
to return to England. On his march to Calais, however, 
he was surprised by the Fi-ench army ^ at Agincourt, and 
was obliged to risk an engagement, although the enemy's 
forces were more than four times as numerous as his own. 
The result was very disastrous to the French, 10,000 of 
their army being slain, and 14,000 taken prisoners; while 
the English are said to have lost only forty (1415). Henry 
was not in a condition to take immediate advantage of this 
great victory, and, with his prisoners, proceeded to England, 
and concluded a truce with the enemy. [See Note 3.] 

7. Two years afterward, he again invaded France, and 
after some successes, made a treaty at Troyes (trwah) with 
the imbecile King Cliarles, according to which he was to 
marry Charles's daughter Catharine, to have the present 
administration of the French government, and on the 
death of Charles, to succeed to the throne (1420). The 
terms of this extraordinary treaty were fulfilled; and 
Henry, proclaimed regent of Prance, entered Paris in tri- 
umph. His glory was, however, of short duration; for 
being attacked by a fatal malady, he expired, in the thirty- 
fifth year of his age and the tenth of his reign, leaving the 
throne to his son Henry, then an infant less than one yeai 
old (1432). 

6. \Vtaat led to the inyasion of France f Give ac account of it. Battle ol 
Aginconrt? Its result f 

7. What led to the treaty of Troyes? (Sitnation of Troyes f See map of 
vi'rance.) Terms of the treUy? Uow fhliUledr Death of Henry! Ills aiKr 

'«ftorf 
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8. The premature death of Henry V. was a great loss to 
the kingdom ; for his abilities, both as a statesman and a 
soldier, were of a very high order; and though his am- 
bition was excessive, it was unalloyed with those vices by 
which this passion is so often stained. The personal ap- 
pearance and manners of the king were such as became his 
exalted character and station, and he excelled in all warlike 
and manly exercises. None of the princes of the house of 
Lancaster ventured to impose taxes without the consent 
of Parliament; and so far their imperfect title to the 
throne favored the progress of political freedom in Eng- 
land. [See Note 4, erid of the Section,\ 
142a 9. Henry VI. — ^At the commencement of this 
to reign, Parliament appointed the Duke of Bedford, 
1461 elder brother of the late king, protector of Eng- 
land, upon whom was also conferred by Charles VI. the 
regency of France. The French king, however, died a 
few months afterward; and his son Charles, an energetic 
and popular prince, boldly asserted his claim tct the throne, 
and was crowned at Poitiers. A war of many years en- 
sued, under the conduct of Bedford, who was not only an 
accomplished prince, but a most skilful general and states- 
man. In order to divert the power of Scotland from the 
support of Charles, the Scottish king, James I.,* who had 
been for several years a prisoner in England, was restored 
to the throne of his ancestors. 

10. After several campaigns, which though indecisive, 
had reduced Charles to very great distress, Bedford re- 
solved to invade the south of France; and with this object, 
laid siege to Orleans, a city which was loyal to the French 

• This prince, In n vovape to France, whither he had been Bent to aave him ftrora the wicked 
wiles uf iiis uncle, the Duke of Albany, who had seised the government of Scotland, waK tnken 
by the Kngrlish, and was detained for nineteen years prisoner In England. He was treated 
kindly, educated with care; and during his wptivity he wrote several beautiful poems. 



8. Lobs occasioned by the death of Henry V.f ffis character f Personal ap- 
pearance ? The Lancastrian princes ? 

9. Who was appointed protector ? What followed the death cf Charles VI 
of France? What Is said of Bedford ? James I. of Scotland ? {Su Note.) 

10. What led to the sie^ of Orleans ? Doscribe it. Who was Joan of Arc f 
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monarch. This siege was continued for many months, 
and the French had given up all hope of successfully 
repelling their assailants, when their deliverance was ef- 
fected by one of the most extraordinary occurrences 
recorded in history. Joan of Arcy a simple peasant girl, 
had been told of a prophecy to the effect that Prance 
could only be delivered from its enemies by a virgin ; and 
the idea became impressed upon her mind that to herself 
had been divinely committed the task of effecting this 
great object 

11. She soon induced others to believe in the truth of 
her mission, among them the king himself and his chief 
officers, and was admitted into Orleans, arrayed in armor, 
and provided with a train of attendants. Under her lead- 
ership the French seemed to be inspired with almost super- 
human courage; and the English, struck with terror, 
were soon obliged to raise the siege (1429). She next 
urged the king to march to Rheims {reemz)y in order to 
assume the crown of his ancestors according to the accus- 
tomed rites; and this being triumphantly achieved, she 
demanded to be dismissed, considering her mission at an 
end. 

12. The French, however, selfishly detained her: and a 
short time afterward she fell into the power of the Eng- 
lish, who cruelly caused her to be burnt to death in the 
market-place of Rouen {roo'efi), on a charge of sorcery and 
impiety (1431). But nothing was gained by this ruthless 
execution of the "Maid of Orleans." The Duke of Bed- 
ford died (1435), and Charles was enabled to re-enter his 
capital, after having been excluded from it for twenty 
years (1437). The English continued to suffer defeat, 
until finally this long war was interrupted by a truce 
which lasted six years (1444).. 



11, How was Uie eiege of Orleans raised ? What was then done br Joan of 
Arc? 

1 2. Farther history of the Maid of Orleans ? Of the English invasion r 
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13. Henry, on arriving at the age of majority, showed 
neither the capacity nor the disposition to take control of 
the government, which, since the death of Bedford, had 
been administered by the Duke of Gloucester, the king's 
nncle, and by Cardinal Beaufort, his guardian. Through 
the influence of the latter, the king married Margaret of 
Anjou, one of the most beautiful and accomplished prin- 
cesses of the age, and well suited by the masculine energy 
of her character to supply the defects and weaknesses of 
her husband (1444), By the terms of the marriage treaty 
Margaret's , father, the Duke of Anjou, was to receive from 
the English king a large sum of money, and the cession 
of Maine and Anjou, provinces which had been conquered 
by the English at great cost of life and treasure. [Note 5.] 

14. The protector Gloucester having violently opposed 
this treaty, became an object of great dislike to Margaret, 
and through her contrivance was arrested on a charge of 
treason. Previous to the day appointed for his trial, he was 
found dead in his bed; and the Duke of Suffolk, a favorite 
of the queen's, was chosen his successor, as the king by his 
increased imbecility had become entirely unfit to adminis- 
ter the government. The Duke of York was succeeded as 
regent of France by another of Margaret's favorites, the 
Duke of Somerset, under whom the English lost all their 
French possessions except Calais (1451). 

15; The death of the virtuous Duke of Gloucester, 
generally styled by the people "the good duke Hum- 
phrey," together with the disgraceful losses of territory 
in France, caused intense popular indignation against the 
queen and her minister Suffolk. The latter was impeached 
by the Commons, and the king, to save his life, banished 
him from the kingdom; but on his passage to FrancCj 

13* Character of the king? Whom did he marry? Her character ? Torma o« 
the marriafi^e treaty ? 

14. Condact of the qaeen toward Gloaceater? His death? His succceaor? 
Who became recent of Prance ? 

15. What made the qneen and her minister nnpopolarl What happened u 
Suffolk * What Uisurrectiou broke out ? 
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he was seized by order of his enemies, and executed. The 
misconduct of the government also led to an insurrection 
of the lower orders, under a leader named Jack Cade; but 
it was soon 'put down, Cade being slain (1450). 

16. The total incapacity of the king, and the disorders 
which it occasioned in the government, induced many of 
the people to favor the claims of Richard, Duke of York, 
to the throne, in right of his descent from the third son of 
Edward III. Eichard was a man of vigor and ability, 
and though greatly disliked by the queen, had obtained 
the appointment of Protector of the Realrriy in opposition 
to his rival the Duke of Somerset, the favorite of the 
queen and her party. The latter, however, afterward 
ti-iumphed, and Eichard was compelled to resign his 
office. 

17. Eichard and his adherents then raised an army, 
ostensibly for the redress of grievances; and in the battle 
of St. Albans defeated the royalists, and took the king 
prisoner (1455). This was the first conflict in that great 
civil war, gtyled the "War of the Eoses" (from the badges 
worn by the respective parties, the Lancastrians wearing a 
red rose and the Yorkists a white rose), — a war which 
lasted thirty years, and was signalized by twelve pitched 
battles; which deluged England with blood, and in which 
the ancient nobility of the kingdom were almost annihi- 
lated. 

18. The next year after the battle of St. Albans the king 
was restored to his authority; but the contest soon broke 
out with increased fury, and in the battle of Northampton 
(1460) the king was defeated and taken prisoner by the 
fiarl of Warwick (commonly called, from subsequent events, 



1 6. Richard, Dake of York,— hie claim to the throne ! Hla character ? VHiat 
office did he obtain ? How displaced ? 

17« What led to the battle of St. Albans? What civil war was then com 
menced ? Its duration and consequences f The badges of the respective par 
tiee? 

18. What events followed the battle of St. Albans f (Where is St Albans f.' 
What is said of the Earl of Warwick r (Sec note.) 
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the "king-maker'^).* After the battle of Northampton 
the Duke of York was proclaimed the lawful successor of 
Henry; and Edward, the son of Henry and Margaret, waa 
excluded from the throne. The administration of the 
government was, meanwhile, to be committed to the Duke 
of York. 

19. The queen, however, fled to Scotland, and, with the 
aid of the northern barons, raised a large army, with which, 
in the battle of Wakefield, she defeated the Duke of York, 
who was taken prisoner and put to death with great igno- 
miny. By the order of Margaret his head was cut off and 
fixed on the gates of York, with a paper crown upon it, in 
derision of his claim to royalty. Other cruelties were per- 
petrated by the victorious Lancastrians. A few weeks after 
this, Margaret defeated the Earl of Warwick in the second 
battle of St Albans, and thus regained possession of the 
king; but Edward, son of the late Duke of York, joining 
his forces with those of Warwick, compelled her to retread 
and triumphantly entering London, was proclaimed king, 
under the title of Edward IV. (1461). 

20. This virtually ended the reign of Henry VI., — a 
monarch who commenced life with the most splendid pros- 
pects, inheriting not only his father's extensive dominions 
in England and France, but the love and admiration with 
which the martial glory of that prince had inspired the 
English people. With an inoffensive disposition, and many 
virtues that might have adorned a private station, his unfit- 
ness for the exercise of regal sway, especially in so stormy a 
period, plunged the nation into a civil war, during the prog- 
ress of which he became the mere sport of fortune, tossed 

• Rirhard AeriSe, Earl of Warwick, waa the most noweHtal of Engtand*s feudal barons. Ills 
rassals formed a vast army; and so nnmerous were his reUiners, that he is said to have feasted 
dniiT, at his Tarioas manors and castles, upward of 30,000 persons, while the whole population 
of the kingdom is estimated to have been at that time nnir about two and a half milUuus. 
Warwick was the Duke of York's brother-in-Uw. LSee NoU 6, end of the Section.] 



19. What did the queen do? Battle of Wakefleld? (Where la WakelleW?) 
What followed it f Where waa Warwick defeated ? How did Edward IV. bccoiao 
king? 

30« What 10 said of Heniy VI. f ms character f Of what was he the founder f 
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to and fro by the contending parties. As the founder of 
Eton College, and of King's College* at Cambridge, he has, 
however, left some claim to the respect, and gratitude of 
posterity. [See Note 7, end of the Secii(in,'\ 
1461 21. Edward IV. — Young Edward had acquired 
to the throne chiefly through the exertions of Warwick, 
14§3 aud hig character and talents were such as enabled 
him to retain it. He was bold, active, and enterprising, and 
l)ursued his enemies with the most unrelenting vengeance. 
Queen Margaret was, however, not entirely subdued. She 
succeeded in collecting an army of 60,000 men in the 
ncrthern counties, with which she encountered the forces 
of Edward and Warwick, in the terrific battle of Tow'ton ; 
bub was totally defeated, nearly one-half of her entire army 
being slain, either in the battle or the pursuit, Edward 
ha> ing issued orders that no quarter should be given (1461). 

22. Margaret having fled with her husband into Scot- 
land, Edward returned to London ; and a parliament being 
summoned, his title to the throne was solemnly recognized 
and confirmed. Three years afterward, Margaret made 
another 6fibrt to recover her lost kingdom, with a small 
army obtained from Louis XL of France; but she was 
defeated in two battles, and with great difficulty succeeded 
in making her escape (1464). Henry, after remaining con- 
cealed for a year, was at last discovered, and being delivered 
into the power of Edward, was imprisoned in the Tower. 

23. Edward's vices, however, and his marriage with 
Elizabeth Gray, a Lancastrian knighf s widow, upon whose 
relatives the infatuated monarch showered all his favors, 
60 disgusted the brave and high-spirited Warwick, that he 

* The chnpel of Kingr's College is a rery beaatiful specimen of Gothic arcbitectare—so beaa> 
tifnl, indeed, that it is said 8ir Christopher Wren, the renowned architect, went once every 
year to contemplate it. It presents the aimearance of being cut out of a solid mass of stoue, 
IK> exquisite is the harmony as well as tbb finish of the work. 



21. What was the character of Edward? What did Queen Margaret iol 
Battle of Towton ? (Where ii* Towton ?) 

22. Whither did the queen flee ? What was done by Parliament ? What othei 
effort was made by Man^aret ? Its resnlt ? What became of Henry VI. f 

23* What offended VVurwick t What did he accoraplicOi f 
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deserted the cause of Edward, and formed an alliance with 
Margaret. After obtaining a supply of men and money 
from the king of France, he landed at Dartmouth ; and 
so popular was the earl, that in a few days he collected an 
army of 60,000 men, and having compelled Edward to flee, 
took the imprisoned Henry from the Tower and proclaimed 
nim king. This act was ratified by Parliament, and the 
regency was intrusted to Warwick and his son-in-law, the 
Duke of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. (1471). 

21. Disaster soon followed this great victory; for Ed- 
ward landing in England with a small force, was soon 
joined by an immense army; and regaining possession of 
London, he once more made the hapless Uenry a prisoner, 
and marched against Warwick, who had taken a position 
at Bar'net, in the neighborhood of London. The king- 
maker, deserted by his son-in-law, the Duke of Clarence, 
who, with a considerable force, went over to the Yorkists, 
was defeated and slain, fighting on foot and in the thickest 
of' the engagement (1471). 

'25. On the same day Margaret landed in England with 
her son Edward, and advanced into the country, increasing 
her army as she proceeded. At Tewks'bury, however, she 
was overtaken by Edward; and her army being entirely 
defeated, she and her son were made prisoners. The young 
prince was cruelly put to death by the Dukes of Clarence 
and Gloster, brothers of the king ; and Margaret herself 
was imprisoned in the Tower. A few days after the battle, 
Henry expired in the Tower, according to general beliof, 
by the murderous hand of the wicked and cruel Duke of 
Gloster. Queea Margaret afterward found a refuge in 
France, where she died (1482). [See Note 8, e7id of Sec] 
26. All the hopes of the Lancastrians were now extin- 

24. What led to the battle of Bamett (Where b Bamet?)" What was the 
result t 

25 • The battle of Tewkebary? (Where la TewksburyT) Itarettnltf Whcwaa 
put to death ? Death of Henry VI. ? Of Martraret T 

26. What was the conduct of Edward f Execution of Clarence f B) wkoo 
faivtigated! Death of Edward f 
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guished; and Edward, being secure on the throne, gave 
himself up to every species of vice and debauchery. He 
caused his brother, the Duke of Clarence, to be put to 
death on a charge of treason, being probably instigated to 
this crime by his younger brother Kichard, Duke of Glos- 
ter, — a prince noted for his designing character and unre- 
lenting am"bition. Edward was about to engage in a war 
with France, when he was seized with a distemper, of which 
he died (1483). [See Notes 9 and 10, end of the Section.] 

27. During this reign, the art of printing was introduced 
into England by William Caxton, who, after having acquired 
a practical knowledge of the* art in Holland and Germany, 
returned to his own country and set up a printing-press at 
Westminster. The first book printed in England by him 
was one entitled " T7ie Game and Playe of GJiessf^^ (1474), 
The types used by him were such as were employed in 
Germany; and 'all English books continued to be printed 
in such letters (called black-letter) until the reign of 
James L, when they were superseded by the Eoman char- 
acters. King Edwai'd greatly encouraged trade and manu- 
factures, particularly in wool. The Feudal System, by the 
destruction of the ancient nobility, during the War of the 
Roses, almost entirely disappeared. 

28. Edward V., the eldest son of the late king, a youth 
of twelve years, was proclaimed king ; and his uncle Rich- 
ard, Duke of Gloster, was appointed Protector. ^This artful 
and wicked prince, obtaining possession of the young king 
and his brother, the Duke of York, placed them in the 
Tower, and caused Lord Rivers, their maternal uncle, and 
Lord Hastings, with several other distinguished persons, 
to be executed on a charge of treason. He then gave out 
that the young princes were illegitimate; and contrived 
that some of his friends should publicly solicit him to take 

37. Art of printing? William Caxton f First printed ^bookf Black-letter f 
Trade ? The feudal pyetem f 

28. Who was proclaimed king ? Who made Protector? What wicked deed did 
Giohard perpetrate ? How did he obtain the crown ? 
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the crown, which, with pretended reluctance, he accepted, 
and was proclaimed king, under the title of Richard IIL 
(1483). 

29. Richard IIL — ^The first act of this wicked usurper 
was to destroy the two young princes, who are supposed to 
have been smothered in their beds, in the Tower, by hia 
orders. The Duke of Buckingham, through whose assist- 
ance he had gained the object of his ambition, was loaded 
with honors; but he soon became disgusted with the 
tyranny of Eichard, and entered into a conspiracy to de- 
throne him and place Henry Tudor, Earl of Kichmond, on 
the throne. This prince was a Lancastrian, being flescended, 
on his mother'^ side, from John of Gaunt; on his father's 
he was grandson of Sir Owen Tudor, who had married 
Catharine, the '"fidow of Henry V. 

30. Buckingham took up arms in Wales, with the ex- 
pectation that his accomplices would raise an insurrection 
in other parts of the kingdom; but in this being disap- 
pointed, he was deserted by his followers, and obliged to 
conceal himself for safety. He was, however, soon dis- 
covered ; and being brought to the king, was immediately 
beheaded (1483). Eichard, everywhere triumphant over 
his enemies, summoned a parliament, and obtained from 
it a recognition of his title. In order still further to 
strengthen it, he resolved to espouse Elizabeth, daughter 
of Edward IV.; to accomplish which, he caused his con- 
sort, Anne, to be poisoned. This unfortunate princess 
was the second daughter of the great Earl of Warwick, and 
had been married to Margaret's son, the hapless Edward, 
whom Eichard had slain at Tewksbury. 

81. These abominable crimes excited universal detesta- 
tion against the usurper; and Henry, Earl of Bichmoud 



29, His first act as king? Duke of Bnckingham ? Henry Tndor ? 

30. What befell Buckingham ? What wad next done by Richard ? Qneen 
Anne ? 

.31. Effect of Richard's crimes ? What led to the battle of Bosworth \ (Whcr« 
« Bosworth ?) Its result ? Who was crowned king? By whom ? 
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being invited into the kingdom, sailed from Normandy, 
and landed at Milford Haven with a small force. Be-en- 
forcements flocked to him from all parts, as he advanced 
toward Shrewsbury; and at Bos worth he was opposed 
by Richard, at the head of forces double in number those 
of his own, A fierce battle ensued ; but Eichard, being 
deserted by Lord Stanley and a large part of his army, 
was defeated and slain while fighting desperately in the 
oonfiicfc. The Earl of Bichmond wa^ crowned king on the 
battlefield, with the title of Henry YIL, by Sir William 
'Stanley, brother of Lord Stanley (1485). [See Note 11.] 

32* The body of Eichard was buried at Leicester; but, 
at the destruction of the monasteries in the reign of 
Henry Viil., it was exhumed, and the stone coffin in 
which it had been interred was long used as a horse-trough 
at an inn in that town. Bichard was brave and saga- 
cious; and had he been the rightful occupant of the 
throne, there is reason to think he would have adorned it 
by great and worthy deeds. His ruling passion, ambition, 
was boundless; and he stopped at no crime that seemed 
necessary to secure its gratification. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that his character has been drawn by his- 
torians who wrote in the interests and praise of the Tudors; 
and that, therefore, his acts have been represented in the 
worst possible light. The stories told of the deformity of 
his person, and which the genius of Shakespeare has 
served to preserve, are believed by some to be exaggera- 
tions. He was a patron of learning, bestowing many 
benefactions on the universities, and affording encourage- 
ment to the newly-invented art of printing. He ilso 
sought to protect the interests of English merchants in 
foreign countries, by appointing consuls, and established 
postal facilities by the appointment of couriers for the 
speedy transmission tf news. [See Note 12, end of Sec.'\ 

33« Where was Richard bp ried ? When exhnmed ? His coflUn ? What It Mid 
•f hiti character 7 What sh<vi d be bonie in iniud 7 What did be (mcooraKe f 
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State of Societt unper the Houses of Lancas- 
ter AND York. 

33. This period was characterized by civil commotions, 
the result of which was to introduce great changes in the 
political and social character of the nation. One of the 
most important of these was the extinction of villanage^ or 
serfdom. The nobles being obliged to arm their serfs in the 
*^Wars of the Roses/' could never thereafter compel them 
to return to a state of servitude. Besides, the ancient no- 
bility having nearly all perished in these long wars, feudcil- 
ism was destroyed, and a sounder and more liberal system 
took its' place. [See Notes 13 and 14, end of the Section,] 

34. In other respects, these wars suspended for a time the 
march of improvement. Agriculture was necessarily very 
much neglected; and consequently widespread famine was 
a frequent calamity, the lower classes being sometimes 
obliged to live upon roots and herbs. Large tracts of land 
which had been carefully tilled were converted into pastur- 
age for sheep, in order that the grain of foreign countries 
might be purchased with the wool thus obtained. Hence 
it has been remarked, that the Wars of the Roses did not 
check the commercial prosperity of the country. Many of 
the merchants -amassed great wealth, and were thus enabled, 
by large loans, to relieve the necessities of their sovereign. 
To this period belongs the famous Whittington, who was 
"thrice Lord Mayor of London,"* and who, according to 
the story, commenced his fortunate career with the posses- 
sion of only a cat. 

35. The most prominent innovation in manufactures was 
the introduction of silk-making; and in 1455 a statute 

•During the reign of Henry V. 



3 3 • How was this period characterized ? The result ? What was extinguished 
In what way ? 
34« A^cnltnro? Oornmerce? The wealth of merchantf 7 Whittiug^on 
35 > Sillc-makingr The fisheries? 
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was passed to protect those engaged in it from the destructive 
competition of the Lombard merchants, by checking their 
importations. The fisheries, also, commenced to receive a 
very large share of attention. On the eastern coast, the 
herring-fisheries became exceedingly valuable ; and at 
Yarmouth an annual fair was held for trade in this fish, 
which attracted ships from many ports of Europe. 

36. Science received some additions, being cultivated at 
the schools especially established in the two universities for 
the various departments, such as astronomy, chemistry or 
alchemy, mathematics, etc. The methods and objects of 
research were, however, very fanciful. Thus, the alchemist 
expended all his energies in searching for the Philosopher's 
Stone — ^a substance that would transmute into gold all the 
other metals; the physician, instead of carefully observing 
the phenomena connected with diseases, and by means of 
careful experiment discovering remedies for them, spent all 
his time in trying to find the Elixir of Life — a universal 
remedy. These fanciful notions, however, prompted to 
experiment and observation, and thus led to the discovery 
of useful scientific knowledge. [See Note 15.] 

87. The great event of this period was the introduction 
of printing. By means of it the printed black-letter vol- 
ume took the place of the expensive manuscript ; and thus 
books became much cheaper, and learning more widely 
diffused. New schools and colleges sprang into existence; 
and the education of the scholar began to assume some de- 
gree of respectability, when contrasted with the training of 
the knight or the soldier. This also led to a greater degree 
of refinement in the language, which gradually approached 
the character of modern English. The want of a standard 
of orthography, however, greatly retarded its progress. No 
two authors spelled alike ; and an author often spelled the 
same word differently on the same page. [See Note 16.] 

86« Science ? The principal objects of repearch ? To what did this lead f 
87. Printlujj^? EffecU of its introdnction ? Orthography? 

5* 
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38. Dramatic performances began to be of a more regu- 
lar character. They were acted chiefly by the clergy, being 
designed to teach the lower classes the Bible history; and 
hence such subjects were chosen as The Creation^ — The 
Flood, — The Birth of Christ, etc. These were called Mys" 
teries, or Miracle Plays. They were succeeded, in the reign 
of Henry VL, by the Moral Plays, the object of which was to 
impress upon the minds of the spectators the excellence of 
virtue, by means of the representation of ingenious allego- 
ries. The performers in these plays were laymen, and per- 
sonated Mercy, Truth, Justice, etc. 

89. Architecture was not encouraged as much as during 
the preceding period ; but many changes in the mode of 
building houses were introduced. The feudal castles being 
swept away in "the storm of war, large manor-houses of 
wood took their places. These were decorated with mucii 
carving and painting, and the rooms were adorned with 
tapestry. The furniture was, however, still scanty, and of 
clumsy form, although considerably improved. The bed 
furniture appears to have been comparatively luxurious. 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

1399. Henry IV. Reigned 14 years. 

1403. Battle of Shrewsbury. Percy defeated and slain. 

1413. Henry V. Reigned 9 years. 

1415. Battle of Aglncourt 

1430. Treaty of Troyes. 

1422. Henry VI. Reigned 89 years. 
1429. Siege of Orleans raised. 

1431. Joan of Arc burnt at Rouen. 
1435. Death of the Duke of Bedford. 

1444. Truce concluded with the French. Marriage of Henry and 

Margaret of Anjou. 
1461. The English possessions in France lost, except Calais. 

88* Drsmatic performances ? The Miracle Plays f The Moral Plays ? 

89* Architectore f What took the place of the feadal castle 7 The furuil ure 
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1455. First battle of St Albans. Henry taken prisoner. 

1460. Battle of Northampton. Lancastrians defeated. 
1401. Battle of Wakefield. Yorkists defeated. 

** Second Battle of St Albans. Earl of Warwick defeated. 

1461. Edward IV. Reigned 22 years. 

** Battle of Towlon. Margaret defeated. 

1464. Margaret again defeated. H6nry imprisoned in the Towet 

1471. Flight of Edward IV. Henry again proclaimed king. 

*• Battle of Bamet Warwick defeated and slain. 

1 474. First book printed in England by Caxton. 

1482. Death of Queen Margaret in France. 

1483. Edward V. Reigned 74 days. 
1483. Richard IIL Reigned 2 years. 

1485. Battle of Bosworth. Richard defeated and alain. 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE LANCASTRLAN AND 
YORK FAMILIES. 

Edward UI. 



lione* (Duke of Clarence). John of Gaunt (Pake of Lancastei) 



I 

Philipi« 

(Mamed to Edmund l&ordmer, Bail 

of March). 

Roger Mortim<n 

Bdward Mortimer. Anne. 

(Died 14^.) 



Henry IV. 

n I V 
Henry V. 

Henry VI. 



Edward rV. Richard III. _ Ororge 

I (Duke of Clarence). 



Edward V 



tbet] 



John Beanfort 
(Earl of Somerset). 

John Beanfort 
(Duke of Somerset). 
I 
Margaret Beanfort 



Richard (Dnke of York). 



Henry Tudor, 

(afterward) 

Henry Vlt 



BlUaheth. 



Mars:aret Beanfort 

(Great-grandanghter of 

John of Gaunt). 



maniedto Edmnnd Tador 

(Barl of Richmond, 
eon of Owen Tudor by 
Catherine, widow of Henry "V.! 



J 



Henry VII. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS; 

PAOl 

I. Who was Henry rV., and how did he become king? 101-106 

i. Who was Edmnnd Mortimer, and what can yon state of himf 10&-109 

S. What conspiracies were formed against Henry IV, ? 106-lOff 

4. Give an accoant of the one in which the Percies were engaged lQS-109 

6 Now name in chronological order the principal eyents in the reign of 

Henry rV lOft-109 

•. When and by whom was he succeeded on the throne r 109 

7. State what yon can of the previous life and act« of Henry V 109 

8. What iu^coant can yon give of the Lollards? 108-111 

9. Of th3 contest between Henry V. and Charles VI., of France ? 110 

10. Of the closing events in Henry's career ? 110-111 

11. Of his character, abilities, and manners? 109-110-111 

13. When and by whom was he succeeded on the throne ? Ill 

la Give an account of the Duke of Bedford 111-113 

14. Give the full account of Joan of Arc 112 

16. How did the English lose Anjou and other French possessions during 

the reign of Henry VI. ? 113 

16. Give the events which led to the »* War of the Roses." 113-114 

47. Name the principal events of that wcr daring Henry's reign 114-115 

18. Who was Edward IV., and how did he become king ?. 115-116 

19. What Important part did the Earl of Warwick take? 115-116-117 

90. What by the Duke of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. ? 117 

21. Give a connected account of the career of Queen Margaret. .. . 11.3-115-116-117 

22. Give the leading facts in the life of Henry VI 111—117 

23. Give the leading facts in the life of Edward IV. 115-116-117-118 

24. Give the facts in regard to Edward V 118-119 

25. Who was Richard HI., and how did he acquire the throne ? 1 18-119 

26. Relate the events of his Teign 119-120 

27. State what you can of his character and personal appearance 1 20 

88. Name, in chronological order, the kings of the houses of Lancaster 

and York, giving the leading events in the reign of each 123-124 

29. Name each, with the name of his father. 108 119-124 

aO. Name those who died natural deaths 108-120 

81. State how each of the others died 108 120 

82. Give an account of agriculture during the period 121 

83. Of silk-making 121-122 

84 Of the advance made in science 122 

35. Of the art of printing, and books -. 118-120-1 22 

86. Of schools, colleges, and universities 1 16, note, p. 116-120-122 

87. Of the condition and improvement of the language 122 

88. Of dramatic perfbrmances and plays 123 

89. Of architecture and house ftimlture 128 

40. Of the destruction of the Feudal System 118 181 

12 Nc»w give a general view of the state of society daring the Lancastrian 

and York period. 106 1** 
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1 • Charaeter of Henry I V« (p. 109, t 4).^** Henry was of middle stature, 
of regular form, and perfectly skilied in all the exercises of arms and chivalry ; his 
countenance was severe rather than serene, and his disposition soar, sollen, and 
reserved; he possessed a great share of courage, fortitude, and penetration ; was 
naturally imperious, though he bridled his temper with a great deal of caution ; 
superstitious, though without the least tincture of virtue and true religion ; and 
meanly parsimonious, though justly censured for want of economy and ill-judged 
profusion. He rose to the throne by perfidy and treason ; and established his au- 
thority in the blood pf his subjects, and died a penitent for his sins, because he 
could no longer enjoy the fruit of his transgressions.^^ — Smolkf a History qfMigland. 

2. Misconduct of the Prince of IVales (p. 109, 1 5).—^' Whilst Henry was 
endeavoring to recover his reputation, which had suffered a little since his accession 
to the throne, the Prince of Wales was entirely destroying his own, by bis daily 
excesses. Though he had naturally a great and generous heart, he suffered himself 
to be corrupted by persons who, to serve their own ends, flattered his vicious pas- 
sions, and diverted him from the paths of virtue. His court was the receptacle of 
libertines, debauchees, buffoons, parasites, and the like. Nothing was talked of but 
the riotous and extravagant pranks of the prince, or his companions. 8uch a con- 
duct in a prince who was one day to sit on the throne was very amazing to the con- 
siderate, who could not help dreading the consequences. However, amidst these 
apprehensions a ray of hope was seen to shine, in a very unexpected mark 6f mod- 
eration given by the prince. One of his favorites being arraigned for felony before 
the chief justice, William Gascoigne, he resolved to be present at the trial, with the 
design to overawe the judge. But his presence not preventing the criminal's con- 
demnation, he was so transported with passion that he struck the judge on the face. 
The chief justice thus affh>nted, considering the consequences of such an action, 
without regarding the quality of the offender, commanded him to be arrested on Uie 
spot and conveyed to prison. Then was seen what would never have been expected, 
the prince quiet as a lamb, submitting without a murmur to the judge's orders, and 
suffering himself to be led to prison like a private person. -The judge's courage 
and the prince's moderation were equally pleasing to the king; nevertheless, 
Henry, who was excessively jealous of his crown, could not help giving ear to the 
people 8 insinuations that his son had ill designs against him.^^—Bapin's Bistory 
qf England. 

3. Return of Henry V. to England (p. 110, t 6).—*' Henry Arrived at 
Dover on the 17th of November ; the crowd plunged into the waves to meet him, 
and the conqueror was carried in their arms from the vessel to the beach ; the road 
to London exhibited one triumphal procession. The lords, commons, and clergy, 
the mayor, aldermen, and citizens conducted him into the capital ; tapestry, repre- 
senting the deeds of his ancestors, lined the walls of the houses ; pageants were 
erected in the streets ; sweet wines ran in the conduits ; bands of children taate- 
fhlly arrayed sang his praise, and the whole population seemed intoxicated with 
joy."— iin^'arcT* History of England. 

4. Henry V. (p. Ill, 1 8).—*' The exterior figure of this great prince, as well 
as his deportment, was engaging; his stature was somewhat above the middle 
size, his counteuance besutlfUl, his limbs genteel and slender, but Ihll of vigor ; and 

p.196 
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he excelled in all warlike and manly exerciBee. He po8Bee«ed many eminent vir< 
tnes; and if we give indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or rank it, as the vulgar 
are inclined to do, among his virtnes, they were unstained by any considerable 
blemish. His abilities appeared equally in the cabinet and in the field. The bold- 
ness of his enterprises was no less remarkable than his personal valor in conducting 
tbem. He had the talent of attaching his friends by his affability, and of gaining 
his enemies by address and clemency/*— ^um6*« History of England, 

5. Margaret of Ai^oa (p. 113, t 18).—*' This heroic woman, whose name 
bears so distingaished a place in the annals of England, was the daughter of Ren6, 
titular King of Sicily, and niecfe of the Queen of France ; she is described by con- 
temporary chroniclers as possessing * rare perfections alike of piind and body.* 
Coarageons, enterprising, and reflecting, she was bom for dominion ; and although 
extraordinary reverses and misfortunes attended her eventftil life, she never for an 
instant quailed, or forgot her high estate ; but, equally great in power and in sor- 
row, maintained to the last her dearly-bought title of the heroine of Anjou, Eng- 
land's warrior queen. Married at the early age of fifteen to Henry VI., a man 
whose character was most singularly opposed to her own, she soon discovered his 
utter incapacity for government, and aroused by the intrigues of the Duke of York 
and his foction, who, presuming on the timidity and want of fiiinness of the * priest- 
like Henry,* were gradually working his ruin, she boldly took upon herself the care 
of the state, and supplied by her energy and talent the qualities which were want- 
ing in her husband.**— i?3«tork?a/ Characters, 

6. Tlie Earl of "Warwlclt (p. 135, note).— "This nobleman, commonly 
known from subsequent events by the appeUation of the Icing-maker^ had distin- 
guished himself by his gallantry in the field, by the hospitality of his table, by the 
magnificence, and still more by the generosity of his expense, and by the spirited 
and bold manner which attended him in all his actions. The undesigning flrankness 
and openness of his character rendered his conquest over men's affections the more 
certain and infSEdlible ; his presents were regarded as sure testimonies of esteem and 
friendship, and his professions as the overflowing of his genuine sentiments. No 
less than thirty thousand persons are said to have lived daily at his board, in the 
different manors and castles which he possessed in England. The military men, 
allured by liis munificence and hospitality, as well as by his bravery, were jealously 
attached to his interests ; the people in general bore him an unlimited affection ; 
bis numerous retainers were more devoted to his will than to the prince or to the 
laws ; and he was the greatest, as well as the last of those mighty barons, who for- 
merly overawed the crown, and rendered the people incapable of any regular system 
of government.**— jywme** History of England, 

7. Character of Henry- VI. (p. 116, 5 20).—" His stature was rather above 
the middle standard, his limbs slim and well formed, his countenance mild and 
benevolent, and, but for his unhappy mental malady, and his many troubles, which 
l)egan even in his early days, and wrought premature decay, he would have been 
thonght well-fovored. He was studious, inoffensive, and devout, a lover of justice, 
and an enemy to cruelty and the shedding of Wood ; and although by the weakness 
of his intellect he was but in title a king, his blameless private life claimed for him 
respect and commiseration.**— JO«g'» of England. 

8. Assassination of Prince Edward (p. 117, t 85).-" After the field of 
Tewkesbury was ended. King Edward made a proclamation that whosoever could 
^ring Prince Edward to him, alive or dead, should have an annuity of a hundred 
poonds during his life, and the prince's life should be saved. Sir Bichard Croftes, a 

p. 126-2 
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wise and valiant knight, nothing miBtmsting the king^s former promise, brought 
forth his prisoner Prince Edward, being a goodly, feminine, and a well-featured 
yoang getatleman, whom, when King Edward had well advised, he demanded of him 
how he durst so presnmptoously enter into his realm with banner displayed. The 
prince, being bold of stomach and of a good courage, answered, saying, ' To recover 
my father's kingdom and inheritage from his father and grandfiither to him, and 
from him, after him, to me lineally divolnted/ At which words King Edward said 
nothing, but with his hand thrust him fix>m him (or, as some say, stroke him with 
his gauntlet), whom incontinent they that strode about (which were George, Dake 
of Clarence, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, Thomas, Marquis of Dorset, and William, 
Lord Hastings) suddenly murdered and piteously mangled ; the bitterness of which 
murder some of the actors after, in their latter days, tasted and essayed by the very 
rod of Justice and punishment of God. His body was homely interred with the 
other simple corpses in the church of the monastery of Black monks in Tevfkes- 
bury."— £?irfr« Chronicle, 

9. Assassination of Clarence (p. 117, 1 28).— '^In 1478 the Tower was the 
scene of another event, the interest of which, like that attached to the death of 
Henry VI., is rather enhanced than diminished by the obscurity in which it is en- 
veloped—the imprisonment and extraordinary end of George, Duke of Clarence, 
the king's brother ; who, according to popular report, terminated his days within 
the Tower, by drowning in a butt of Malmsey. The vaulted room in the Bowyer 
Tower is the place where the supposed assassination is said to have taken place, 
and if the perpetrators of the foul deed considered it necessary to choose a spot 
morb dismal and secluded than another for the scene of such a tragedy, the story 
derives a probability from the situation and character of the place in question ; but 
it is unsupported by any historical evidence."— 5ay/«y'« History of the Tower. 

10* Cliaracter of Kdward IV. (p. 118, 1 26).— "In his person he was one 
of the handsomest men in England, and perhaps in Europe ; his noble mien, his 
fl-ee air, his affable carriage, prepossessed every one in his favor ; these qualities, 
joined to an undaunted courage, rendered him extremely popular. Hp had, how- 
ever, many vices ; he was ftdse, cruel, and vindictive, a slave to his pleasures, and 
wholly insensible to pity and generosity ; indeed, in the words of a contemporary 
chronicler, *He had no good qualities but courage and beauty.' ^''—Eings qf Eng' 
land. 

11, Crowning of Henry vn, (p. 120, 1 81).— " Then Lord Stanley picked 
up his crown, battered and blood-stained, and put it on the head of Henry. The 
Duke of Norfolk, the Lord Ferrers, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Sir Robert Brackenbury, 
and a few other knights shared the fate of their master. It is said that, in the bat- 
tle and in the flight, three thousand men perished ; but, considering the way in 
which the affair was managed, and Henry's politic anxiety to reconcile parties and 
to show himself a clement sovereign, it is probable that this number is somewhat 
exaggerated. The battle of Bosworth Field, which terminated the wars of the 
Roses, was altogether on an inferior scale to that of several preceding conflicts. 

- Counting both armies, there were not eighteen thousand men on the field, and of 
these the greater part were never eng&gedy— Cabinet History of England. 

12. Ricliard the << Crook-Back » (p. 120, t 82).— ^ Many historians have 
endeavored to throw discredit on the popular tradition of Richard's deformity, and 
quote Buck, Rous, and the old Countess of Desmond, who state that he * was well- 
formed and active, and with the exception of one shoulder being a trifle higher 
than the other, he was, save his brother Clarence, the handsomest man of his 
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time; ' but frou his portrait in the Rons-roll, in the HeraldB! CoDege, and the draw- 
ings published by Horace Walpole, in his ^ Historic Doubts,' there is good reason 
to believe that his title to the surname of ^ crook-back ' was well foundeil/'— /&^*# 
Events to be Remembered. 

13. CivU Cenvolgiong in tbe 15tli Centurj- (p. 121, t 33).^'' During 
that portion of the 15th century which comprised the reigns of Henry the Sixth 
and succeeding monarchs down to the accession of Henry the Seventh, English 
history exhibits a rapid succession of violent and bloody convulsions. In that 
period the throne was twice lost and twice regained by each of the rival houses that 
laid claim to it. Thirteen pitched battles were fought between Englishmen and on 
English soil. Three out of four kings died by violence ; eighty persons connected 
with the blood royal were reckoned as having perished in war or by the hand of the 
executioner or of the assassin ; and the great majority of the noble fiunilies became 
extinct or sank into obscurity."— iar*V Charles the Bold, 

14. Alcl&einy in tbe Rei^n of Henry VI. (p. 122, t 80).— " Henry VI., 
Evelyn observes in his Numismata, endeavored to recruit his empty coffers by 
alchemy. The record of this singular proposiiion contains the most solemn and 
serious account of the feasibility and virtues of the philosopher's stone, encouraging 
the search after it, and dispensing with all statutes and prohibitions to the con- 
trary. This record was probably communicated by Mr. Selden to his beloved 
friend Ben Jonson, when the poet was writing his comedy of the Alchemist. After 
this patent was published, many promised to answer the king's expectations so 
effectually that, the next year, he. published another patent; wherein he tells his 
subjects that the happy hour was drawing nigh, and by means of the stone, which 
he should soon be master of, he would pay all the debts of the nation in real gold 
and silver. The persons picked out for his new operators were as remarkable as 
the patent itself, being a most miscellaneous rabble of friars, grocers, mercers, and 
fishmongers I " — JHsraelVs Curiosities of Literature. 

16. Caxton and tlie Printing-Press (p. 122, t 37).— "A Kentish boy by 
birth, but apprenticed to a London mercer, William Caxton had already spent thirty 
years of his manhood in Flanders, as Governor of the English guild of Merchant 
Adventure.r8 there, when we find him engaged as copyist in the service of the 
Duchess of Burgundy. But the tedious process of copying was soon thrown aside 
for the new art which Colard Mansion had introduced into Bruges. * Forasmuch as 
in the writing of the same,' Caxton tells us in the preface to his first printed work, 
the 'Tales of Troy,' *my pen is worn, my hand is weary and not steadfast, mine 
eyes dimmed with overmuch looking on the white paper, and my courage not so 
prone and ready to labor as it hath been, and that age creepeth on me daily and 
feebleth all the body, and also because I have promised to divers gentlemen and to 
my friends to address to them as hastily as I might the said book, therefore I have 
practised and learned at my great charge and dispense, to ordain this said book in 
print after the manner and form as ye may see, and is not written with pen and ink 
as other books be, to the end that every man may have them at once, for all the 
books of this story here emprynted as ye see were begun in one day and also fin- 
ished in one day.' The printing-press was the precious freight he brought back to 
England, after an absence of flve-and-thirty years."— Q^recn'fi Short History of the 
Snglish People. 
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NABBATIVE. 

When did the event occur? 

What led io it? 

What resulted therefrom f 

Danish Invasion 29, 30, 31, 33 

Division of the Kingdom 30, 41, 48 

Destruction of Worcester 44 

Quarrel with the Normans 45 

Invasion by the Norwegians 48 

Norman Invasion 48 

Saxon League against William 56 

First Crusade 69 

Battle of the Standard 64 

Civil War 64 

Acquisition of French Provinces. . . 65 

Assassination of Becket 73 

Conquest of Ireland i 74, 75 

Captivity of Richard 1 77, 78 

Murder of Prince Arthur 80 

Papal Interdict 80 

Naval Battle at Damme 81 

Signing of Magna Charta 81 

Civil War under Montfort 84 

Conquest of Wales 86 

Persecution of the Jews 87 

Invasion and Conquest of Scot- 
land 87,89,90 

War with France 88 

Battle of Bannockburn 92 

Murder of Edward II 94 

Battle of Halidown Hill 95 

Invasion of France by Edward III. . 95 

Battle of Neville's Cross 96 

Invasion of France by the Black 

Prince 97, 98 

First Era in English Literature 99 

Insurrection under Wat Tyler.. ..99, 100 

Deposition of Richard 11 101 

Translation of the Bible 101 

Battle of Shrewsbury 109 

Battle of Agincoui-t 110 

Treaty of Troyes 110 

War of the Roses 114» 115, 116, 117 



Murder of the Princes IIS 

Usurpation of Richard III 119 

Coronation of Henry VII 120 

BIOGBAPHICAL. 

Who were iht^f 

With what events connected? 

Other incidents qf their lives? 

Egbert 28 

Alfred the Great 31 

Guthmm 33 

Dunstan 36,28 

Olaf 38,39 

Sweyn 39 

Canute 40,41 

Edmund Ironside 41, 42 

Earl Godwin 43, 45 

Hardieauute 44 

Harold 46,47,48,49 
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Tostig 47,48 

Edgar Atheling 48, 54, 62 
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Robert 57,59,62 

Anselm 60,61 
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Matilda 61,63 
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Prince William... - 63 
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Henry of Huntingdon 69 

Henry Plantagenet 64, 65, 71 
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Stephen Langt on 80, 81 

Earl of Pembroke , 88 

Hubert de Burgh 83 

Simon de Montfort 84, 85 

Llewellyn, Prince of Wales 86 
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William Wallace 89 

Roger Bacon 90w, 104 

Gaveiston 91 
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Isabella 93 

Roger Mortimer .93, 94 

Queen Philippa 96 

Edward, the Black Prince 97, 98 

John of Gaunt 99 

Wat Tyler 100 

Henry Percy (Hotspur) 108 

Lord Cobham 110 

Duke ofBedford Ill 

James I. of Scotland llln 

Joan of Arc 112 

Margaret of Anjou 113, 115. 116, 117 

Richard of York 114,115 

Warwick, the King-maker.. 114, 115, 117 

Bnke of Clarence 117 

Duke of Gloster (Richard III.) 117,118,119 

William Caxton 118 

Earl of Richmond 119, 120 

GEO0BAFHICAL. 

Where are they situated ? 

With what events connected? 

Sheppey 1 30 

Murcia 81 

Danelagh 33 

Dover 45 

Stamford Bridge 48 

Hastings 49 

Rouen 58, 112 

Normandy 45, 59, 62 

Nantes 58 

Cardiff 62 

Lincoln 64 

Tara 74 

Clontarf 74 

Berwick 76 

Acre 77 

Ascalon . . . .% 77, 78 

Lewes 85 

Evesham 85 

Shrewsbury 87 
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Guienne 88 



Dunbar 89 

Falkirk 89 

Carlisle 90 

Bannockbum 92 

Kenilworth 94 

Berkeley 94 

HalidoANTi HUl 95 

Crecy 95 

Calais 96 

Poitiers 97 

Limoges 98 

Otterbourn 108 

Harfleur 110 
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Wakefield 115 
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Bamet 117 

Tewkesbury 117 

Bosworth 120 

POIilTICAIi AND SOCIAI-. 

Meaning of term ? 

Character and office of institvtion ? 

Danegeld 39, 44 

Witanagemot 49 

Ceorls (churls) 49 

Shire-mote 50 

Compurgators 50 

Ordeal 50 

Spinster 51 

Mints 51 

Curfew 57 

Feudal System 58, 65 

Domesday Book 58 

Chivalry 66 

Constitutions of Clarendon 72 

Troubadours 79 

Magna Charta 81, 102 

House of Commons 85, 109 

Salic Law 95 

Trial by Jury 102 
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PART III. 
MODERN ENGLAND. 



section i. 
The Tudor Family. 



tkUnding from the Accession of Henry TIL (1485) io that of James L 

(1603). 

I^glj 1. Henry VII. — The decisire yictory which 
to Henry had gained at Bosworth gave him the 
1509 throne, but he had no legal title to it. He was, 
however, prudent and vigorous ; and as he foresaw that he 
would have many difficulties to contend with in conse- 
quence of the popularity of the house of York, he deter- 
mined to show all opponents that nothing but successful 
war would avail to dethrone him. His first acts showed 
much partisan jealousy and hatred* The young Earl of 
Warwick, son of the Duke of Clarence, and grandson of 
the " King-maker," he caused to be kept securely in the 
Tower ; and though he had promised to marry tlie princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV., he delayed the nuptials 
for some months, greatly to the dissatisfaction of the na- 
tion, eager by this union to remove all occasion for civil 
dissensions. 

2. A rumor having sprea<l among the people that the 
Earl of Warwick had escaped from the Tower and ^as ly- 
ing concealed in some part of England, a priest of Oxford, 
named Simon, brought forward a handsome youth, whose 

1 . Whit policy did Henry VII. adopt f How did lie show partisan rancor f 
2« What impostor was brought forward 7 By whom was h« supported f 
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real name was-Lambert Simnel, but who had been trained 
by Simon to personate the young earl. He took him to 
Ireland, where the people received him with joy, and pro- 
claimed him king, under the title of Edward VI. ; and 
although the king, in order to prevent the insurrection 
from spreading in England, exhibited the real earl of 
Warwick in public, the impostor still retained his adhe- 
rents in Ireland. He also received from the duchess of 
Burgundy, sister of Edward IV., the aid of two thousand 
veteran soldiers from Geimany (1487). 

3. The cause of Simnel was likewise supported by John, 
Earl of Lincoln, nephew of Edward IV., under whose lead- 
ership the insurgents landed in England ; but having ad- 
vanced as far as Stoke, were met by an army under Henry 
and entirely defeated, Lincoln being slain in the battle. 
Simnel was taken prisoner, and being too contemptible to 
excite the resentment of the king, was pardoned, and made 
a scullion in the royal kitchen. Simon, being a priest, 
was punished only by imprisonment (1487). 

4. Five years afterward, a more formidable attempt was 
made by the enemies of the king to raise a pretender to 
the throne, by counterfeiting Ricliard, Duke of York, the 
younger of the two sons of Edward IV., who were gener- 
ally believed to have been murdered in the Tower. The 
person selected for this pui*pose was a young man named 
Perkin Warbeck, the son of a Flemish merchant, of comely 
appearance, graceful and courtly address, and sprightly in- 
telligence in conversation. He first assumed the name of 
Richard Plantagenet in Ireland, and many partisans of the 
York family at once flocked to his standard. 

5. Charles, king of France, being engaged in war with 



3. What wap done by the insurgents f How were they defeated? ^Vhat wat 
done with Simnel and Simon ? 

4. What other pretender came forward ? Who was Perkin Warbeck ? When 
did he first assnme the name of Plantagenet ? 

5. What course was taken bj Charles, king of France? By the duchess of 
Burgundy ? The effect of this ? 
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England, invited him to Paris, and treated him with all the 
respect due to the prince whom he personated ; but having 
made peace with Henry, he dismissed him from the French 
court. The adventurer then proceeded to the Duchess of 
Burgundy, by whom he was most cordially welcomed and 
acknowledged, receiving from her the appellation of the 
Wiite Rose of England (1493). These circumstances in- 
duced very many persons in England to believe that War- 
beck was actually the Duke of York. 

8. Henry, on this account, endeavored to obtain positive 
evidence of the murder of the duke and his brother ; but 
in this he was unsuccessful, since the remains of the • 
jirinces had been removed by Richard, and therefore could 
not be found.* Several of Warbeck's adherents in Eng- 
land were executed for treason, among them Sir AVilliuin 
Stanley, who had crowned Henry at Bosworth, after hav- 
ing saved his life in the battle; the only crime of this 
nobleman being that he had said privately that, if he were 
sure the young man was really King Edward's son, he 
would never bear arms against him (1495). 

7. After making a fruitless attempt to raise an insurrec- 
tion in Ireland, Perkin proceeded to Scotland, where he 
was acknowledged by the king, James IV., who gave him 
the noble lady Catherine Gordon* in marriage, and made 
an invasion of England on his account The people, how- 
ever, refused to receive the pretender; and, after making 
another unsuccessful attempt in Cornwall, Perkin gave 
himself up, and was imprisoned in the Tower (1497). 
There he became acquainted with the Earl of Warwick, 
and arranged with him a plan of escape ; but the plot was 
discovered, and both were executed — Perkin being hanged 

* In 1674. during some repairs, the bones of two youths were discorered under a staireaae la 
Ihe White Tower, and were interred in Westminster Abbey by order of Charles IL, being b«- 
lieved to be the remains of Edward V. and his brother. 



6. What was done by Henry ? Wto wore executed ? Crime of Stanley f 

7. Farther acconnt of Warbeck ? What lod to his execution? Who was alac 
execnted f Last of the Plantaj^cnets ? 
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at Tyburn, and the unfortunate prince beheaded on Tower 
Hill. By this act of cruelty Henry destroyed the last male 
descendant of the Plantagenets (1499). 

8. Henry was a prudent monarch, and very much averse 
to war, principally because it prevented the gratification 
of his ruling passion, avarice. In order to increase his 
hoards, he resorted to the most unjust and tyrannical ex- 
actions; and two lawyers, named Empson and Dudley, 
gained an infamous notoriety by acting as instruments of 
his rapacity. His treasures amounted at his death to 
almost two millions sterling — an enormous sum at that 
period. He died after a reign of twenty-four years, and was 
succeeded by his second son, Henry (1509), his eldest son, 
Arthur, having died some years before. 

9. This reign was fortunate for the people of England ; 
for the civil commotions which threatened the peace of the 
country being repressed by Henr/s wise and vigorous ad- 
ministration, general prosperity prevailed, commerce and 
manufactures were promoted, and the arts of peace flour- 
ished. He commissioned John and Sebastian Cabot, Vene- 
tians settled in Bristol, by whom the mainland of North 
America was first reached (1497), the year befoi'e that of 
South America was discovered by Columbus.* Henry also 
showed his interest in maritime affairs by causing a very 
large vessel, called the " Great Harry,'' to be built for 
naval purposes. This may be considered the foundation 
of the English navy, since the government previous to this 
time only used such merchant ships as could be hired or 
forcibly taken for its service. 

* It is said that Henrj was prevented br an accident from participating In the honor eon 
nected with the discorenr of America. Colnmbas, discouraged by the many repnlses with 
Which ha met at other Cfoorta, sent Bartholomew to England to solicit aid ; but before this 
eonld be obtained, Oolombus received assistance from Qneen Isabella of Spain, and accom* 
^lahed the anterprise. 



8. Sallng passion of Henry ? How stratified f Instniments of his exactions r 
Amoaot of nis hoards ? His death ? 

9. Why was this reign fortunate ? The CahotsT The " Great Harry ?" Wh«» 
was this tbe commencement of? 
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1509 ^*' Henry VUL— The accession of this king 
to was hailed by the people with great rejoicing. Bia 
-1*4'' father had, long before his death, lost to a considerable 
extent their respect and affection ; but the young prince, 
now in his eighteenth year, was remarkable for personal 
beauty, affability and ease of addi-ess, and both mental 
and bodily accomplishments. Soon after his accession, he 
married Catharine of Aragon, his brother Arthur's widow, 
to whom he had been betrothed since his eleventh year. 
One of his first acts was to redress the grievances of those 
who had suffered from the unjust exactions of the late 
king; and Empson and Dudley were tried, convicted, and 
executed. [See Note 1, end of tlie Section,'] 

11. Desirous of military glory, he entered into an alliance 
with the Pope, Spain, and Venice, against Louis Xil. of 
France ; but in the first campaign the English army, under 
the Mai-quis of Dorset, was unsuccessful (1511). Henry 
then determined to invade the French territories with an 
overwhelming force. He landed at Calais with an army of 
nearly 50,000 men, and was joined by the Emperor of Ger- 
many, Maximilian, who, enlisting in his army, assumed the 
cross of St. George, and received the usual pay of a captain. 
The English forces having advanced a short distance, were 
met by the French cavalry; but the latter, at the sight 
of the enemy, were seized mth a singular panic, and dis- 
gi'acefuUy fled. In the pursuit many officers of distinction 
Avere made prisoners (1513). This affair was called, in 
derision, the " Battle of the Spurs." 

12. Instead of improving this victory by marching on 
Paris, Henry allowed himself to be delayed by the siege 
of some inconsiderable towns, and soon afterward returned 



1 0* The accession of Henry Vm. ? His character ? ms marriage f His first 
act? 

11* What expeditions were undertaken against France? What led to th< 
" Battle of the Spnra ?" 

1 2. Did Henry take advantage of this victory? Battle of Flodden Field ? lu 
conseqaenc^s ? y 
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to England. In the mean time, the Scots, who had formed 
an alliance with Louis, invaded England with a large 
army, under their king, James ; but at Flodden Field were 
met by an English force inferior in numbers, under the 
Earl of Surrey. The battle was long and desperate, and 
resulted in the defeat of the Scots, 5,000 of whom, includ- 
ing their king and the flower of the Scottish nobility, were 
left dead on the field (1513). 

13. Henry^s favorite minister at this time was Thomas 
Wolsey (wool'ze), who, from a very humble origin, had a4- 
vanced successively to the highest honors. With varied and 
extensive learning, a genius for statesmanship, and all the 
wit and gayety necessary in an accomplished courtier, he 
soon gained an unbounded influence over the young 
English monarch; and in his magnificent equipage and 
gorgeous attire he outshone even the king himself. From 
being bishop of Lincoln, he was made archbishop of York, 
and subsequently appointed by the Pope a cardinal (1515). 
Foreign princes sued for the favor and courted the smiles 
of this haughty minister and prelate; but he was careful, 
by pretending a complete submission to the will of his own 
sovereign, to conceal the extraordinary influence which he 
had acquired over him. 

14. On the death of the Emperor Maximilian, Henry was 
tempted to make some effort to obtain the vacant throne 
of Germany, but found that the votes of the electors were 
engaged either to Francis, king of France, or Charles of 
Spain. The latter was ultimately successful, and thus be- 
came the greatest potentate of Europe ; since not only Spain 
and Germany, but the Netherlands, a part of Italy, and 
the recently-discovered regions of the New World, yielded 
obedience to his sway (1519). Francis retired from the con- 



is. Who was Thomas Wolsey ? ms character f What offices were given him ? 
His inflnence ? 

14* What followed the death of the Emperor Maximilian ? Who was elected to 
lacceed him ? Dominions of Charles ? Feelmgs and ooudnct of Francis ? 

6 
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test, filled with chagrin and disappointment ; and in order to 
Btrengthen himself against the power of his great rival, 
planned an alliance with the English king (1520). 

15. For the purpose of effecting this, the two kings met at 
a place near Calais ; and a fortnight was passed in the inter- 
view, the whole time being spent in tournaments and ^ther 
entertainments of the most magnificent character (1520). 
So gorgeous was the display on both sides, under the man- 
agement of Wolsey, that the place of meeting was called the 
"Field of the Cloth of Gold.''* The treaty which was made 
was, however, soon broken; for Charles had artfully gained 
over Cardinal Wolsey to his interests by promising his 
influence to secure for the ambitious minister the papal 
throne on the death of the reigning pontiff (Leo X.). 

16. Martin Luther having caused great excitement in 
Europe by the promulgation of his doctrines, Henry, 
who had been carefully educated in the faith of the 
Catholic church, wrote a treatise in defence of it, and 
dedicated it to the Pope, who, as a recompense, conferred 
on the royal author the title of "Defender of the Faith'' 
(1521).t This was one of the last acts of the pontificate 
of Leo X., his death occurring before the close of the 
year. He was succeeded by Adrian VI., greatly to the 
disappointment of Wolsey. The cardinal, however, was 
sootlied by renewed promises on the part of the emperor, 
who paid a visit to England in order to confirm the 
friendship of Henry and his haughty minister (1522). 

17. In pursuance of the agreement made with Chai'les, war 
was waged with France, but no success attended the English 
arms; and the king was embarrassed by the want of funds, 
Parliament refusing to comply with his demands, in spite of 
the most strenuous effoi*ta on the part of Wolsey to induce 

* See Note 2, end of the Section, 
t See Note 3, end of the Section. 



15. Account of the meeting^ of Henry and Francis ? *' Held of thei doft of 
Gold ?" Why was the ti*eaty broken ? 

1 6 • What title was conferred on Henry by the Pope T Why T How was Wolsey 
disappokitcd? 

17. Result of the French war? Second disappointment of Wolsey f Whal 
chan£^ of poUcy did it cause ? 
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CLOTH OF GOLD— p. 132. (See Note, end of Section.) 
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them to vote the sums asked for. The cardinal soon aftci 
experienced a second disappointment in the election of Cle- 
ment VII. to fill the papal chair on the decease of Adrian; 
and as this was effected by the emperor's influence, Wolsey, 
seeing his insincerity, determined to prepare the way for a 
union between his master and the French king (1523). 

18. The war with France was, however, continued for some 
time ; until, Francis having been defeated and taken prisons 
by the imperial army in the battle of Pavia* (1525), Henry 
entered into a trealy of alliance with the regent, Francis's 
mother, and engaged, in considw^tion -ef receiving a very 
large sum of money, to assist in procuring the liberation of the 
French monarch. This was soon afterward effected (1526) ; 
and Some having been sacked by the brutal soldiers of the 
emperor, and the Pope made a captive, Henry and Francis 
entered into a league to restore him to liberty. 

19. About this time, the king, captivated by the charms 
of Anne Boleyn {an buVen), a maid of honor to the queen, 
began to consider in what way he could obtain a separa- 
tion from his wife Catharine. Professing to have con- 
scientious scruples with regard to the lawfulness of his 
marriage with his brother's widow,f he applied to Pope 
Clement to grant a divorce from her; and the latter com- 
missioned a legate to investigate, with Wolsey, the validity 
of the dispensation which his predecessor had granted for 
the marriage of the King and Catharine, and to divorce 
the parties, if they decided it to be invalid. After the trial 
had continued some months, during which the king and 
queen appeared before the court of the two commissioners, 

* A city In t!i* northnm put of lUly, noted as the ancient capital of the Lombard kings. 

t The royal couple bad lived together for sixteen years; but to Henry^s disappointroent, their 
only living child was the princess Mary; and when a marriage between her and the Dauphin of 
Pnmce was proposed, the French ambassador expressed a doubt of the validity of her parents' 
marriage. The States of Castile had also opposed the emperor Charles's espousal with Mary 
on the same grounds. These events, however, occurred some years before the period referreii 
to in the text. ^ 

18* How long was the war with France continncdf What led to a leagat 
between Henrv and Francis ? 

19. Why did Henrj desire a divorce from his qncen ? What coarse dii he vnt 
ivcr Besnlt of the trial? 
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it was broken off suddenly, the commission having been 
revoked, and the case remanded to Rome, before the Pope 
in person, he having received an appeal from the queen. 

20. This greatly exasperated the king, who immediately 
directed his indignation against Wolsey as the cause of his 
disappointment. The cardinal was deprived of his office 
as chancellor, the great seal being bestowed upon Sir 
Thomas More, a man not only of eminent virtue and 
capacity, but greatly distinguished for his attainments in 
science and literature. Wolsey's splendid palace was 
seized by the king, and with the title of "Whitehall, be- 
came afterward famous as the residence of the kings of 
England. The fallen minister was ordered to betake him* 
self to his country residence near Hampton Court, and 
immediately found himself deserted by all those, who, 
during his prosperity, had paid him the most servile hom- 
age (1529). 

21. He afterward retired to his see of York, where he 
made himself extremely popular by his hospitality, kind- 
ness to the poor, and general affabUity; but his relentless 
enemies, among whom was Anne Boleyn, were not yet 
satisfied, and under their influence Wolsey was arrested on 
a charge of high treason. While being escorted to London 
for trial, he was seized with severe illness, and expired 
shortly afterward at Leicester Abbey (1530). Among his 
last words was the well-known saying, "Had I but served 
God as diligently as I have served the king, he would not 
have given me over in my gray hairs." His great faults 
were his arrogance and inordinate ambition and love of 
display; bi*b his administration was able and generally 
judicious; while subsequently Henry's rule was marked by 
tyranny, extravagance, and passion. 

90. What caused the GUI of Wolsey? How was he treated? Who becamf 
chancellor ? 

21 • Fnrthor history of Wolsoyf ms death? ffis last words? Bomarks oi 
his character ? 
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22. Tired of waiting for the Pope's decision, the king, 
Dy the advice of Thomas Cranmer — a distinguished eccle- 
siastic, referred the question respecting his marriage with 
Catharine to the great universities in Europe; and these 
having generally decided that it was unlawful, Cranmer, 
who had been made archbishop of Canterbury, opened a 
court to examine the question. Although the queen re- 
fused to appear before it, he annulled the marriage, and 
ratified that with Anne Boleyn (1533), with whom the 
king had been privately married some time before. [N. 4.] 

23. The Pope having pronounced the judgment of Cran- 
mer illegal, and threatened Henry with excommunication, 
the Parliament, under the king's influence, confirmed his 
marriage with Queen Anne, and formally declared him 
"the only supr^^me head on earth of the Church of Eng- 
land." By this* declaration and other acts of Parliament, 
the English Church was separated entirely from the see of 
Rome (1534). The monasteries were afterward suppressed, 
and some modifications introduced into the doctrines and 
forms of religion. These events constituted what is called 
in history the "English Reformation." [JVb^e 5, end of Sec] 

24. Sir Thomas More, the virtuous and learned successor 
of Wolsey, unable conscientiously to support the king in 
these measures, had resigned the great seal, and subse- 
quently refusing to acknowledge the king's supremacy, was 
condemned for treason and executed. Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, suffered the same fate (1535). The king, indeed, 
evinced, during the whole of his subsequent reign, a spirit 
of the most cruel bigotry and persecution. In abandoning 
his allegiance to the Pope, he by no means became a con- 
vert to the new doctrines of Luther and others against the 

22* What mcaBure was taken bjr Henry ? By whose advice T How was th« 
marriage annulled ? 

23. What was done by Parliament f What events constituted the **Snglish 
Reformation T" 

24. What led to the exocntion of Mora? Who els« was exeoatedf Views 
and coudact of Henry t 
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Church of Eome; and while he plundered the ehurchea 
and monasteries of their possessions, he caused those who 
dissented from their doctrines to he burnt without the 
least mercy. 

i5i About three years after her marriage with the king, 
Anne Boleyn was brought to trial on a charge of being 
unfaithful to her royal husT)and; and, being found guilty, 
was sentenced to death, and subsequently beheaded (1536). 
Not satisfied with this cruel vengeance, the king caused 
his marriage with Anne to be annulled, and her daughter, 
the princess Elizabeth, to be declared illegitimate. The 
conduct of Henry went far to disprove the guilt of this 
unfortunate queen, for on the third day after her execution 
he mamed Jane Seymour, one of her maids of honor, of 
whom he had a short time before become greatly enamored. 
This queen died the next year, after giving birth to a son, 
who was baptized by the name of Ed^ward (1537). [Note 6.] 

28. The suppression of the monasteries, and the other 
innovations introduced by the king, occasioned a serious 
insurrection, called the " Pilgrimage of Grace,'* in which 
many priests participated, the object being to restore the 
Church and suppress heresy. Hull and York were taken by 
the rebels, who, however, were soon dispersed by the Duke 
of Norfolk, and their leaders taken and executed (1536). 
This rebellion led to severer measures against the remain* 
ing abbeys and monasteries. All were seized, their rich 
possessions taken by the crown, and many of the most sacred 
shrines were pillaged and destroyed, including even that 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, whose name, by the king's 
order, was erased from the calendar, his bones dug up and 
burned, and their ashes scattered to the winds (1538). 

27. Immediately after the death of Jane Seymour, Henry 

25* Fate of Anne Boleyn f Vengeance of the king f Third marriage of Henry f 
26. What was the " PU^mage of Grace ?" How cansed ? What was done by - 

the rebels? How did the insurrection endf To what did it lead? Bemains ol 

Thomas h Becket ? 
27* Fourth queen of Henry? How selected? How treated? Fer snbsequent 

history? Fate of Cromwell? 
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turned his attention to the selection of a new queen, and 
by the advice of his minister Cromwell, consented to marry 
Anne of Cleves, a Protestant princess, with whose portrait 
he had been highly pleased. He was, however, so greatly 
disappointed with the original, that he soon divorced her; 
but settled upon her a handsome annuity, upon which she 
liyed in England until her death, in 1557. Cromwell, who 
had been instrumental in bringing about this unfortunate 
marriage, was charged with treason, condemned, and 
executed (1540). 

28. The king soon afterwajrd married Catharine Howard, 
niece of the Duke of Norfolk ; but in less than two years 
she was charged with adultery, and being proved guilty, was 
beheaded (1542). During the same year, war again broke out 
with Scotland, brought on through the contrivance of the 
Catholic party in that country, aided by Mary of Guise 
(gweez), wife of the Scottish king, James V. This monarch 
sent a considerable force into England, but it was disas- 
trously routed by the English at Sol way Moss; and "James 
was so deeply chagrined at the defeat, that he expired in 
less than a. month afterward. A few days before his death, 
his queen gave birth to a daughter, afterward celebrated 
as Mary Queen of Scots (1542). 

29. Henry then planned the union of the two kingdoms 
by effecting a marriage between his son Edward and the 
young Scottish queen; but this was prevented by the 
Catholic party, through whose influence Scotland again 
formed an alliance with France. Henry, therefore, entered 
into a league with the emperor of Germany, in order to at- 
tack France ; but no results of importance followed, although 
the war was continued more than three years (1543-46). 
Meanwhile, the king, for the sixth time, entered into a matri- 



28* Firth marriap^e of Henij T Gailt and ptmishinent of Cathorfnc Howard? 
What caated a war with Scotland? How ended? Death of the Scotch king? 
tnfimt daughter ? 

29. Wlwt plan waa conceived bv Henry ? How frnetrated ? What war fol 
lowed? Sixth marriage of the king? Catliarine Parr ? 
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monial alliance, choosing Catharine Parr, widow of Lord 
Latimer, a lady of beauty, wit, and intelligence, and 
attached to the new doctrines. 

30. The king, howeyer, was exceedingly intolerant of 
any innoyaiions in religion, except such as he ordered; 
and many suffered death for daring to express opinions 
at variance with his own. Among these martyrs, Anne 
Ascue, a young woman of singular merit and beauty, 
suffered death at the stake, heroically refusing to deny her 
faith. The queen fell into great danger by attempting a 
similar freedom, and only saved herself by pretending . an 
entire submission to her royal husband's wilL 

31. The last victim of Henry's tyranny was the accom- 
plished Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, who was beheaded on 
ToAver Hill, having been unjustly condemned on a charge of 
treason (1547).* The king survived this event only a few 
days. His excesses had entirely destroyed his health, so that 
for some time before his death he had become loathsome to 
all around him, while his irascibility made him an object 
of constant terror. He was, without doubt, a most re- 
morseless despot ; but notwithstanding his arbitrary viola- 
tion of every principle of political and religious liberty, he 
lisver lost entirely the good-will of his subjects. [N^oie 7.] 

32. During this reign, the first complete copy of the 
English Bible was printed, and ordered by the king to be 
placed in every parish church. It was based upon the 
translation of William Tyndale, and executed by Miles 
Coverdale. Henry VIII. encouraged learning. He founded 

* He perished by the aeciuatloiui of his nnnatiinil sister, the Dnehen of Rfdimond. The 
chief evidence of his gniH was her statement that he used the king's cipher, H. R. ; althonfch 
it was shown by him that this cipher bad been worn by his ancestors as well as by himself. 
His cenins was of a very hii^h order, and his accomplishments qnite extensive, including « 
knowledge of the Latin. French, Italian, and Spanish languages. He had » remarkably 
rigorous intellect, as well as a keen and ready wit. Chaste both in thought and expression. 
his vrritings breathe the most fervent regard both for virtue and religion, while they abound 
In those beantifol flights of fancy which are the characteristic of genuine poetry. 



30. Intolerance of Henry ? Anne Ascue ? Dan^r of the qaeen T 

3 1 • Last victim of Henry's tyranny ? Death of Henry ? His character f 

32* What translation was made dnring this reigu? What did Henry found T 

What was founded by Wolsey f The most noted poets 1 What childrea did 

Uenry leave T Who succeeded nim ? 
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Trinity College in Cambridge and munificently endowed 
it Wolsey founded Christ Church in Oxford, and was 
the first to establish in the same university a professorship 
for giving instruction in Greek. The most noted poets of 
this period were the unfortunate Surrey and Sir Thomaa 
Wyatt* Henry left three children — Mary, daughter of 
Catharine; Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn; and Ed- 
ward, son of Jane Seymour. The last succeeded him. 
1547 85- Edward VI. being only ten years of age, 

to the government was intrusted to his maternal uncle, 
1553 Q^Q Duke of Somerset, as Protector; who, being in 
favor of promoting the cause of the Reformation, took 
care that those who directed the education of the youthful 
monarch should be of the same principles. Edward readily 
imbibed these views, and showed a knowledge, zeal, and 
devotion quite remarkable in one so young. His attention 
to his studies and the gentleness of his disposition also made 
him much loved by all around him. Cranmer and Latimer 
were the most eminent of his religious preceptors, as they 
were likewise among the most active of the Reformers; 
while Gardmer, Bishop of Winchester, showed the greatest 
zeal in opposing all further religious innovations. 

34. In accordance with the views of the late king, Som- 
erset was desirous of effecting a union between England 
and Scotland, by the marriage of Edward with the young 
Scottish queen. This being opposed by the Scots, ho 
marched a large army across the border, and gained a 
great victory near Edinburgh (1547), but was unable to 
take advantage of it, being compelled to return to Eng- 
land, to oppose the machinations of his enemies, among 
whom wiw his own brother, Lord Seymour. Shortly 

* WjAtt and Sorrej wmre Intlmata fHends, hting eongenfftl both In taste and lentlinent 
Wyatt was a great farorita wMi the king, and was employed on some Important embassies o« 
the continent. 

33. Who WM appointed Protector? Ediication of Edward VI. • His charao* 
ter t Hia relisloaa preceptors ? Most noted reformers t Opponents of change ? 

34» What Ted to an invasion of Scotland? The result f Whither was tUi 
young qaoen of Scotland sent ? 

G* 
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afterward, the infant qneen of Scotland was sent to France^ 
where she was educated, and subsequently became the wife 
of Francis II., king of that country. 

35. The Duke of Somerset, finding his authority endan- 
gered by the ambitious schemes of his brother, caused him 
to be arrested and committed to the Tower; and a bill of 
attainder* being passed against him by Parliament, he waa 
executed (1549). Further changes were made in the es- 
tablished religion, through the influence of the Protector; 
and severe laws were enacted against those who refused to 
comply with the liturgy, as contained in the " Book of 
Coirmon Prayer," compiled chiefly by Cranmer and Rid- 
ley. Some persons who persistently refused a compliance 
with the new doctrines and practices, were committed to 
tlie flames. 

M. The breaking up of the religious houses, the enclo- 
sure of the commons on which the peasantry had formerly 
pastured their cattle, the depreciation of money from, the 
debasement of the coin by the late king, and the great in- 
flux of gold and silver from the New World, had occa- 
sioned very general distress, all of which was attributed 
by the people to the religious innovations. An insurrec- 
tion was the consequence, the people rising in several parts 
of England at the same time, and demanding a restora- 
tion of the former religious institutions. These commo- 
tions were, however, soon put down ; chiefly by the ener- 
getic conduct of the Earl of Warwick, who defeated the 
rebels with greut slaughter, and caused the leaders to bt 
hanged (1549). 

87. Somerset, who up to this time had ruled England 
with kingly power, now became very unpopular; and, 

* A bill of Attainder is a law declaring a person fpiilty of treason, and coadenmiiiir bin ^'^ 
tat a formal trial. It was a noted instruinent of tyranny for many years. 



35. What proceedings against Lord Seymour t Changes in religion? Book of 
Dommon Prayer? Persecutions? 

36. What occasioned great distress ? To wliat attributed ? What insnrrectioi 
broke out ? How suppressed ? 

37* What proceedings against Somerset? Through whom was this done f 
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principally through the management of Warwick, waa 
finally deposed and sent to the Tower, the latter thus ob- 
taining the chief control of the government (1549). Som- 
erset having made humble submission to his enemies, waa 
released, but was a shoi't time afterward accused of high 
treason, and executed on Tower Hill (1552). This was 
accomplished by the contrivance of Warwick, now bearing 
the title of Duke of Northumberland, whose unbounded 
ambition was able to extinguish in his mind every gen- 
erous and honorable feeling. 

38. The ill health of the young king prompted the duke 
to undertake a still bolder enterjirise, which was no less 
than to place one of his own family on the throne. In pur- 
suance of this scheme be married his son, Lord Guilford 
Dudley, to Lady Jane Grey, a descendant of Henry VII., 
and persuaded the king to set aside the claims of his sis- 
tera Mary and Elizabeth on the ground of illegitimacy, and 
to settle the succession upon his cousin, the Lady Jane. 
After this settlement was made, the king grew rapidly 
worse, Northumberland having dismissed his physicians 
and placed him in charge of persons entirely committed to 
his own interests. A short time after this, he expired, in 
the sixteenth year of his age, much lamented for his many 
virtues (1553). [See Kote 9, end of the Sectmi.] 
1553 "• Maxy. — The lords, being under the influ- 

to ence of Northumberland, immediately waited upon 
* • the Lady Jane to inform her of the death of her 
royal cousin, and of her own elevation to the throne by 
his designation ; but she received the news with visible 
•concern and anxiety. She was a lady of unusual accom- 
plishments and singular amiability, having passed much 
of her time in a close application to study, and made great 
attainments in the Greek and Latin languages under the. 

38. What other scheme wu planned by the Dnke of Northnmberland? What 
wao done to effect it f IlhieeiB and death of the king t 

89* Announcement to Lady Jane Grey? Her character and attaicments* 
Why did she accept the throne f 
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instruction of the distinguished scholar, Roger Ascham.^ 
For other occupations she expressed an entire indifference, 
and only yielded to the persuasions of her friends to accept 
the throne, from the representations made to her that her 
title to it was clear, and that her duty dictated the step. 

40. The people, however, heard the proclamation of her 
accession with sullen silence or expressions of scorn and 
contempt ; and Mary at once took measures to assert her 
right. She was proclaimed queen by the authorities of 
London, and hailed with shouts of applause by the popn- 
la(ie when she entered that city. Northumberland and 
his colleagues were obliged to submit, and the former with 
two of his accomplices was conyicted of treason and exe- 
cuted. Lady Jane Grey and Lord Guilford were also sen- 
tenced to death, but the queen was reluctant to carry the 
sentence into execution. Cranmer was also tried, and con- 
victed of participating in the treason of Northumberland, 
but was reserved for futui^ punishment. [Note 9.] 

41. The cherished object of Mary was to restore the 
Catholic religion; and her chief counsellors in carry- 
ing out this object were Bishops Gardiner and Bonner, 
whom she had reinstated in their sees. The Parliament 
repealed all the laws of King Edward with regard to 
religion; and having annulled the divorce pronounced 
by Cranmer, declared the queen legitimate. The latter, 
still further to promote this measure, consented to marry 
Philip of Spain, son of the Emperor Charles V., who was 
very devoted to the Church of Rome. 

42. In consequence of these changes, a rebellion broke 
out in Kent, under Sir Thomas Wyatt (son of the poet,* 

* Verj celebrated as a classfcal acholar. One of his most celebrated works Is ** IbatophBm.^* 
a defence of archery— dedicated to Henry VIII. He was teacher of languages to flie Lady 
Elisabeth, and subseqaently Latin secretary to Edward VL ; and later, secretanr and f ntor te 

8-ieen Elizabeth. He died in 1568, learing his pflacfpal work,— a treatise on dissrical edaea> 
on, entitled "The Schoolmaster," which was published by his widow. 



40. Effect on the people f Measures of Mary f Who were pnnished f 

41. Chief oblect of Mary f Measures to attain It f Her marriage ? 

42* What rebellion broke ontt Result? Consequence to Lady Jano and hn 
husband ? Her last words to her husband ? Who were imprisoned t 
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and hence surnamed " the Younger") ; but it was speedily 
reduced, and Wyatt was executed. Some of the friends 
of Lady Jane Grey haying taken part in it, the queen was 
finally induced to sign the death-warrant of that unfortu- 
nate princess and her husband, and they were consequently 
beheaded (1554). Her last message to her youthful hus- 
band (for neither of them was over seventeen years of age) 
was : " Our separation will be only for a moment; we shall 
soon meet each other in a place where our affections will 
be forever united, and where misfortunes will never more 
disturb our eternal felicity." The queen filled the Tower 
and other prisons with the numerous objects of her sus- 
picion, many of them among the most distinguished of 
the nobility and gentry. The Princess Elizabeth was also 
imprisoned, but made so good a defence that she was soon 
released. 

43. The queen had already communicated to the Roman 
pontiff her wish that England should be reconciled to the 
Catholic Church ; and Cardinal Pole was directed to pro- 
ceed to that country as a papal legate to direct measures 
necessary for its formal restoration. This was accomplished 
by the third Parliament of this reign (1555), the motion 
being carried almost by acclamation, and a memorial sent 
to the queen and her royal consort, regretting the nation's 
previous defection from the Soman see. A decree of gen- 
eral absolution was granted by tlie legate; and the. laws 
against heresy were soon afterward revived. 

44. A severe persecution of the Protestants ensued, 
under the direction chiefly of Bishops Gai'diner and Bon- 
ner. The first to suffer death at the stake were John 
Eogers, one of the clergy of St. Paul's, and Hooper, 
Bishop of Gloucester; and these were soon followed by 
Saunders and Taylor, two other clergymen. Soon after 

48* How was Eng^land restored to the Soman nee t 

44. What persecution ensued? Who were burnt? What account ie riven of 
Cranmer ? How many pcreona aufferud ? What excuae can be oHercd for thit 
pereccitlon f 
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this, Eidley, Bishop of London, and Latimer, of Worcester, 
were burnt together, both of whom showed the greatest 
fortitude and constancy in their sufferings, refusing to the 
last to recant their religious opinions (1555). Cranmer, by 
the promise of pardon, was induced to sign a recantation; 
but was nevertheless committed to the flames. At the 
stake, he expressed the deepest contrition for his weakness; 
and thrusting into the flames the hand which had signed 
the paper, and exclaiming, "This hand has offended,** 
he kept it there till it was entirely consumed (1556). It 
has been computed that two hundred and seyenty-seyen 
persons suffered death at the stake during this i)ersecu- 
tion. The only excuse that can be offered for it is, that 
the age was remarkable for religious intolerance, both 
parties showing a like spirit in similar circumstances. 

45. The queen had been for some time urged to aid her 
husband Philip, now king of Spain, in a war against 
Firance; but her ministers and Parliament were greatly 
opposed to it; Mary, though treated by her husband with 
great coolness and indifference, was yet yery anxious to 
promote his yiews, and by yarious artificer at length suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the means necessary to carry on the 
proposed war. An army, which was sent into Flanders, had 
considerable share in the victory gained by Philibert, Duke 
of Savoy, at St. Quentin* (1557). As an offset, however, 
to this victory, the French, under the Duke of Guise, sur- 
prised the garrison at Calais, and took the town, after it 
had been in the possession of the English for more than 
two hundred years (1558). 

46. The queen, whose health had been for some time 
failing, was greatly dejected at this loss, and fell into a 
lingering fever, of which she expired a short time after- 

* A town near the eastern frontier of France. 



45. How was aid obtained for Philip ? War in Flanders f Taking of Caltift f 

46. Effect on theqneen? Tier deatti ? Her character? Promotion of trade 1 
filial discovery was made ? £xcliau}(e of goods ? 
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ward (Nov. 17, 1558).* Cardinal Pole died the same lay. 
Mary possessed a vigorous and resolute mind ; and 
could she have divested herself of the spirit of bigotiy, 
so common in her age, she would have deserved a 
place among the most virtuous and energetic of sover- 
eigns; but the cruelties perpetrated under her sanction 
have tended to obscure the many virtues and accomplish- 
ments which she undoubtedly possessed. The interests of 
trade were considerably promoted during her reign. A 
passage to Archangel* having been discovered during the 
previous reign, a commercial treaty was made with Russia, 
and the woollen and linen fabrics of England were ex- 
changed for the skins and furs of the northern regions. 
155S ^^' Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn, who 
to succeeded Mary, had been educated in the Protest- 
^^^ ant faith, and her accession to the throne was 
hailed by the. people with great rejoicing. She com- 
menced her reign with great moderation, treating all 
with kindness and courtesy, even those by whom she had 
been deeply injured during the previous reign. She re- 
tained some of the council of Queen Mary, but added 
others who were favorable to her own views, among whom 
were Sir Nicholas Bacon and Sir William Cecil {ses'il), 
the latter being made secretary of state, and her chief 
adviser. 

48. f he first important event of her reign was the 
re-enactment of the laws of King Edward concerning 
reUgion, and the re-establishment of the new liturgy, to 
which all were required to conform under severe penalties. 
By the "Act of Supremacy*' all clergymen and government 
officers were compelled to take an oath acknowledging the 
English sovereign head of the Church; and by the "Act 

* See N'ote 10. end of Section. 

t A noted seaport in the northern part of Russia, on a Riilf tributary to the White Sea. 

47. How was Ellzabeth^s accession received? How did she commence biff 
!ifacn? Her chief adviser r 
48 » Laws regarding religion f Perseoation ? 
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of Unifonnity" no persons were allowed to attend any 
other place of worship than those of the Established 
ChTirch. Hundreds suffered death, imprisonment, or other 
persecution for refusing compliance with these arbitrary 
8tatute& 

49. Philip of Spain made proposals of marriage to 
Elizabeth; but these were declined; and she told her 
Parliament, who urged her to accept a consort, that she 
desired no higher distinction than to have engraved on 
her tombstone, "Here lies Elizabeth, who liyed and died 
a maiden queen.** The first eleyen years of her reign was 
flistinguished for internal quiet and prosperity. Peace was 
established with France and Scotland; the government, 
under Cecil, afterward made Lord Burleigh, was adminis- 
tered with energy and prudence; the debts of the crown 
Avere promptly paid off; and the nation put in a posture 
of defence, by the construction of a navy which gained 
for Elizabeth the title of "Queen of the Northern Seas.** 

50. There were about this time three religious pju-tiea 
in the kingdom: the Churchmeny or those who were at- 
tached to the Established Ohurchj the CatholicSy who, 
suppoi'ted by the great continentat powers, expected to 
re-establish their religion; and the FuritatiSj who now 
contended for more radical changes in religious forms and 
doctrines (1569). These last had imbibed their principles 
from those who, during the persecutions of the previous 
reign, had taken refuge in Geneva and Frankfort;* and 
they opposed Elizabeth's government, not only on the 
ground of religions differences, but on account of her 
assuming a prerogative and authority opposed to the civil 

* It fs compnted that durinj? the persecations under Queen Mnnr as many as ^f(ht huDd*«d 
Protestants sought an asyhioa in Switzerland and Germany. Bat these were of Tarioos riewa* 
and disputes arose as to the extent of the changes to be made in religioas matters. Aftei 
Elizabeth's accession these disputes were transferred to their own country. 



49. Views of Elizabeth m to matrimony t Chief eventfl of the first eleven 
jreara of her reiffn ? 

.%0. What religion* parties existed at this timet Describe each. Why did the 
PuritauB oppose £lizal)eth'8 government ? Was this opposition elFoctive r 
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and political rights of the people. It was not, however, 
until a subsequent reign that these fearless agitators were 
enabled to bring their principles into complete operation; 
for Elizabeth lost no opportunity of repressing their ef- 
forts, although some of her ministers favored their princi-^ 
pies and practices. 

$1. England now began to distinguish herself in that 
splendid career of maritime entei-prise which has shed 
such lustre upon her name. Under the auspices of Sir 
Walter Ealeigh {raw'le), a favorite courtier of Elizabeth, 
voyages were made to North America, and the queen gave 
to the region discovered the name of Virginia (1584). 
Martin Frobisher also made explorations for a northwest 
passage to India; and Sir Francis Drake* completed a 
voyage around the world by way of Cape Horn and the 
Cape of Good Hope (1579). [See Note 11, end of Sec.] 

52. The people of the Netherlands having revolted against 
Philip II. of Spain, in consequence of his dreadful oppres- 
sions and persecutions (1572), Elizabeth warmly espoused 
their cause; and Philip, therefore, made extensive prepara- 
tions to invade England, with the view to conquer it and 
restore it to the authority of the Eoman pontiff. For this 
purpose he equipped an immense fleet, which was styled 
the "Invincible Armada,'' consisting of 150 ships, beaiing 
3,000 guns and 27,000 men. But this vast armament, as 
it sailed up the Channel, was attacked and partly destroyed 
by a much smaller fleet, under the command of Lord 
Howard as admiral, assisted by those renowned captains, 
Drake, Frobisher, and Hawkins. The Spanish admiral, 
therefore, finding it impossible to effect a landing on the 

• He was the lint EngltihinAii to aoeorapUsh this enterprise. As he had eaptnred some of the 
Rpanisb treasure-ships, soroe persons, fearing; the hostility of Spain, endeavored to persuade the 
ooeen to disavow the enterprise and punish Drake; but she, in admiration of his THlor, con* 
ierred on him tlie honor of kniglrthood, and participated in a banquet siyen on board of his 
rtiip at Deptford. 

61* How did England begin to be distlngalshed ? Wliat voyages and dis- 
ooveries were made ? Sir Francis Drake f 

69. What led to a war witn Philip f Tlic " Invincible Armada T* B7 whoa 
was it attiickod t flow dcstioyed f 
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coasts or to gain any adyanta^es oyer tho EDglish flee^ 
attempted to return to Spain by sailing round Scotland; 
but a storm arising, nearly all his yessels were wrecki&d off 
the Orkney Islands (1588). 

$3. The year preceding this glorious eyent is memorable 
for the execution of the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, 
at Fotheringay Castle,* after an imprisonment of more than 
eighteen years. Mary, as has already been related, was 
sent to Fmnce, and -became the wife of Francis IL She 
iiad been educated in the Catholic faith, and had imbibed 
a strong partiality for the doctrines and practices of that 
form of religion. The early death of her husband com- 
pelled her to return to Scotland (1561), where she assumed 
the throne, although she was much disliked by the Scots 
on account of her religion and gay manners. 

$4. The Scottish reformars were at this time in the as* 
cendant, tmder the guidance of the celebrated John Knox, 
and had made eyen greater hayoc of the religious establish* 
ments in that country than had occurred in England. 
From this zealot and his associates, the young queen receiyed 
eyery possible indignity, the Protestant preachers taking 
pride in insulting and yilifying her to her face, although 
they were treated by her with the most gracious condescen- 
sion and respect, and although she had issued a proclama- 
tion enjoining all to submit to the established religion^f 

SS. A few years after her return to Scotland (1565), she 
married her cousin, Henry Stuart, Lord Damley ; but she 
lived yery unhappily with him, on account of his miscon- 
duct, extrayagance, and yicious excesses. Becoming jealous 

* Fntheringtiy, n parish in Northampton county, in the central part of England. Th« em&ft» 
was raied to the ground after the accession of James I. 

i She was also an object of suspicion and dislike to Elisabeth and her minlsiera • for her 
religion made her a favorite with the Catholic party, and In youth and beauty she bad greatly 
Uie adrantage of the English queen. 



53. What ezecntion occurred the year before ? Early history of Maiy, Qaaea 
of Scots ? 

64* After her retnm to Scotland, how was nhe treated? John Knox and tht 
Scotch reformers t Why was she snspected and disliked by Elizabeth t 

55. What is said of her second marriage? Its consequences? If order of 
Rizzio ? Death of Damley ? 
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of her secretary— one Bizzio (reet'se^), an Italian — Dariiley, 
accompanied by several of his friends, rushed one evening 
into her apartment, where she was engaged with her secre- 
tary and others; and the unfortunate favorite was seized 
and hurried into the antechamber, where he was despatched 
with fifty-six wounds (1566). Mary, though at first horror- 
stricken at this crime, and indignant at the insult offered 
to herself, afterward professed to pardon it, and extorted 
from her weak and wicked husband th^ confession that a 
plot had been formed by himself and others against her. 
Some time after this, Darnley was attacked by illness, during 
which his house, a lonely, half-ruined mansion in Edin- 
burgh, where he had been placed by the queen, was blown 
up by gunpowder, and he was thus killed. 

56. The suspicion that Mary was accessory to this crime 
seemed afterward to be confirmed by her marrii^ with the 
Earl of Bothwell, a reckless and dissolute nobleman, who 
was generally believed to have been concerned in its per- 
petration. This led to a confederation of the nobles, who, 
having taken the queen prisoner, compelled her to abdicate 
the throne in favor of her infant son James, and confined 
her in Lochlev'en Castle.* She, however, escaped thence, 
and raised a small army, which was defeated by the regent, 
Murray; whereupon Mary fled into England, and threw 
herself upon the protection of Elizabeth; but instead of the 
generous hospitality which she had anticipated, she found 
herself a captive for life (1568). 

57. Mary had given great offence to Elizabeth, when fti 
Prance, by assuming the title of Queen of England, on the 

ground that the marriage of Henry VIII. with Anne 

* 

* Loditeven. » ■mall lake in the eastern part tt Scotland, abont twenty miles north of Edhi. 
hnrgh. It contains sererai islands, on one of whicli the remains of the castle still exist. Tli« 
lalce ranst be carefully distinguished flrom Loch Lecen^ in the western part of Scotland, neat 
which is the famoos rallej of Glencoe., 



56. Why was Mary snspected of the crime ? What did it lead to t Escape and 
flight of Mary f 

57. Why was Elizabeth offended at her? What party sopported her? Whit 
led to her exvcotion ? How wat it effected ? 
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Boleyn was unlawful, and hence that her daughter, being 
illegitimate, had no right to the throne. During Mary'a 
life, the Catholic party in England favored these pretensi(»iis ; 
and many conspiracies were formed by thena to place ber 
upon the throne. In the last of these, the object of which 
was to take the life of Elizabeth, Mary, notwithstanding 
her repeated avowals of innocence, was pronounced guilty 
of being an accomplice, and sentenced to death (1586). 
The Parliament urged her execution ; but the queen aj)- 
peared very reluctant to give her assent, and the French 
and Scotch ambassadors interceded earnestly in behalf of 
the unfortunate Mary. Elizabeth at last signed the death- 
warrant, and Mary was beheaded at Fotheringay (1587).* 

58. Queen Mary was one of the most beautiful and ac- 
complished princesses of her age. Her manners were 
graceful ted winning, and her conversation full of wit and 
sprightly intelligence. She was a charming singer, and 
could accompany herself on several instruments; and the 
poems which she has left attest a genius for that kind of 
composition. Her imprudence and want of self-control, 
and, it is to be feared, the absence of strong moral .princi- 
ples, brought upon her those great calamities which have 
shed a mournful interest upon her name. The signing of 
her death-warrant is, however, considered by some the 
greatest blot upon the fame of the virgin queen. 

59. Elizabeth not only contended with Philip of Spain 
upon the ocean, but sent a force of auxiliary troops to 
Holland, under the Earl of Leicester, a nobleman for whom 
she appears to have entertained a singular esteem and 
affection. He was, however, quite unsuccessful, possessing 
neither the courage nor capacity requisite for the duty 
assigned him. In an attack upon Zut'phen,* he entirely 

* See Note 12, end of the Section. 

• Now « noted raanufactnring city of Holland, in the prorlAce of Gflderiand, and aboni 17 
miles from Arnhem, the capital of the province, where Sydney died of the wounds received at 
Zutphen. 

58. Cha-flcter of Qneen Mary ? Signing of her death-warrant ? 

50. Whither was Leicester sent t The gaeen^s regard for him t His conduct f 
Battle of Zntphent Death of Sidney? Of Leicester? By whom was he sue* 
ceeded ? Character of Essex ? 
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tailed^ aua the gallant and accomplished Sir Philip Sydney 
was mortally wounded in the battle (1568). Leicester, 
whose death occurred soon afterward (1588), was succeeded 
in the queen's affections by his stepson, Bobert, Earl of 
Essex, a young man of handsome exterior and considerable 
merit, but of a daring and reckless disposition. 

60. During the religious wars in France, Elizabeth gave 
all the aid in her power to the cause of the Protestants; 
and when Henry IV. ascended the throne (1589), she sent 
him money, and a force under Essex, to assist him in sub- 
duing his enemies. She was, howeyer, much displeased at 
his abjuring the Protestant religion, and wrote him a letter 
reproaching him in angry terms for his apostasy; but from 
interested motiyes she still continued to assist him with 
supplies of men and money. 

61. An insurrection haying broken out in Ireland, Essex 
was sent with a large army to subdue it; but having foiled 
disgracefully in this expedition, and returned to England 
without the consent of the queen, he was arrested by her 
orders, and deprived by the council of all his public offi- 
ces. He, however, expected a free pardon from the queen, 
but not receiving it, attempted to raise an insurrection 
against her government. In this mad scheme he met 
with no success, but, with his accomplices, was seized and 
thrown into the Tower. Being arraigned for treason, he 
was found guilty; and the queen, though with great reluc- 
tance, having signed his death-warrant, he was beheaded 
(1601). 

62. Elizabeth survived this event but a short time. 
The fete of this young nobleman, for whom she appears 
to have had a very deep affection, oppressed her mind with 



60. What aid did Elizabeth give to the Protestants f Why was she displeased 
with Henry rV.T 

61. Why was Essex sent to Ireland t His conduct there? How ponishcd by 
the qacen ? His snbseqnent conduct t His execution t 

62. Bow was BUxabeth affected by it ? Her behavior f Her last words ? Uei 
death? 
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a settled melancholy.* For ten days previous to her death, 
she lay upon the floor, supported by cushions, aud gave 
way to her feelings of distress by sighs and groans. She 
seldom spoke, and persistently refused nourishment Be- 
ing solicited to nominate a successor, she replied that she 
would have a king to succeed her, referring to James of 
Scotland. . In reply to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
advised her to fix her thoughts upon God, she said that 
her mind did not in the least wander from Him. She 
soon after fell into a lethargy, and without a struggle 
expired (March 24th, 1603), in the forty-fifth year of her 
reign and the seventieth of her age. 

63. Elizabeth was endowed with remarkable talents for 
government, and commanded the respect not only of her 
own subjects but of foreign states. She was, however, 
more mindful of the present prosperity and happiness of 
her people than of permanently establishing their liberty. 
She was haughty and despotic, especially in the latter part 
of her reign ; and though in her religious principles and 
practices she appears to have inclined toward Catholicism, 
she persecuted Catholics and Puritans with equal severity. 
Her private character was somewhat marked by insincerity 
and cruelty, and was too much wanting in the softer vir- 
tues of her sex to be highly commendable; while her per- 
sonal vanity and petty jealousy of female competitors has 
subjected her to considerable ridicule and contempt. 

61. Puriug this illustrious reign, flourished the poet 
Spenser, who wrote the "Faerie Queene;'* the immortal 
poet and dramatist, Shakspeare, whose works are the 
especial glory of English literature; and Lord Bacon, 

* It \n said that the Conntess of Nottin|i:hani, who died about this time, had confessed that 
EvMX had committed to her care a riiif; to be delivered to the qneen, and that firom enmity to 
him slit bad withheld it. This ring had been criven to Essex by the qniwn with the promisa 
that whenever he shonid send it to her, it should not fail to remind her of their firiendship, and 
awaken her tender regard for him. The queen, it is 8aid« shook the dying Counteaa, exclaiin> 
ing, " Ood may forgive yon, but I never can.** 



63. Character of Elizabeth r 

64. What dietiiieuiehed writers doarished dnring this reiCT f How did BaooQ 
disgrace himself f what was Sydney's most celebrated work } 
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who commenced his splendid career as a philosopher, 
though he disgraced himself by his virulence in the 
prosecution of the unfortunate Essex, from whom he 
had received many favors and benefits. Sir Philip 
Sydney was also a prominent character in the literary 
world, being the author of a sort of pastoral romance 
styled "Arcadia," very much admired at that time. Ben 
Jonson, the dramatist and poet, was also one of the noted 
characters of Elizabeth's reign. 

State op Society under the Tudors. 

C5. The proceedings of Parliament during this period 
show that the principles of civil and political freedom 
made but little progress. The Tudors were in general 
very vigorous princes, and ruled with a high hand- In 
all things, except in the voting of supplies of money to 
the sovereign, the parliaments showed a remarkable spirit 
of submission to his will; and many practices were ac- 
quiesced in which violated the most sacred of the subjects' 
liberties. Of this character were the proceedings in the 
Coiirt of Star Chambery established or revived in the 
reign of Henry VII., and the Court of High Commission^ 
instituted by Queen Elizabeth. Both were instruments 
of the most flagrant oppression, one for punishing politi- 
cal offences, the other to compel religious conformity. 

86. The great change which, during this period, oc- 
curred in religious matters, had for a time the eflTect to 
increase the influence of the monarch. Unlimited suprem- 
acy was conferred by Parliament; and during the reign of 
Elizabeth, the utterance of seditious words against the 
queen was made a capital offence. A Puritan who had 
written a book against the government of bishops was, 

65. ProgreBB of civil and political iVcedom? Fariiament under the Tadora? 
Court of Star Chamber ? Of High Commission t 

66. Effect of the Reformation ? Ahsoliire power of the Boverei&:n ? Arbitrar| 
and severe punishmentii inflicted ? Difficulty iu obtalniuj; Jastice t 
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during the same reign, condemned to death; and another 
was executed on the charge of denying the " absolute power 
of the queen/' No justice could be obtained by any one in 
opposition to the will of the court or its officers. If a poor 
man sued a nobleman or member of the privy council for 
his just debt, he was liable to be thrust into prison, from 
which he could obtain release only by the relinquishment 
of a large part of his property. 

67. The revenue of Queen Elizabeth has been estimated 
at half a million sterling. She caused the customs to be 
more carefully collected ; and in 1590 they amounted to 
fifty thousand pounds a year, having been raised to that 
sum from fourteen thousand. The supplies obtained from 
Parliament; during her whole reign are said to have only 
amounted to three millions, so that she must have exercised 
very great economy to carry on such vast undertakings with 
so slender a revenue. Loans had been formerly very often 
obtained from the Dutch, particularly from the city of 
Antwerp, the per cent, paid being as high as ten or twelve; 
but Elizabeth established jso good a credit in her capital 
that the merchants of that city granted her loans, and 
rendered it unnecessary to have recourse to foreigners. 
. 68. Commerce and Navigation made immense progress 
during the sixteenth century. The voyage of Columbus 
had given a vast impulse to maritime adventure, which 
was still further stimulated by the rich traffic to which 
it gave rise. Magellan's discovery of a southwest passage 
to the East, led to many attempts during this period to 
discover one in the northwest. Martin Probisher made 
three fruitless voyages with this object; and Davis, not 
discouraged by his failure, made another attempt, in which 
he discovered the strait that bears his name. The discovery 
of a passage to Archangel, which was made during the 

67. Reveiiae of Queen Blizabeth ? The customs t SnppUes from Pariiament f 
Loant« ? 
68* Commerce and navigation t How stimnlatedt Frobisher and Davie 

Uub^ian trade ? 
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reign of Edward VI., brought England into close com- 
munication with Bussia; but active commerce wifch that 
country did not begin until 1569. Elizabeth obtained from 
the Czar a patent by which the English were to have the 
whole trade of the empire. 

69. Encouraged by privileges so extensive, the English 
ventured further into that extensive region than any 
Europeans had previously done. They transported their 
goods a long distance up the Dwina in boats made of the 
trunks of trees, and then conveying their commodities 
overland to the Volga, carried them down that river to 
Astrachan, whence they shipped them across the Caspian 
Sea, and distributed them through Persia and other eastern 
countries. Trade was also for the first time carried on 
with Turkey (1583). These successes were the occasion 
of great jealousy on the part of the Hanse Towns, who 
obtained an edict from the German emperor prohibiting 
the English from carrying on trade in any part of the 
empire. Elizabeth, iji retaliation, seized and confiscated 
sixty of their ships which had been seized in the river 
Tagus with contraband goods of the Spaniards. 

70. The naval power of England commenced in the 
reign of Henry VII.; but ship-building was evidently 
not active, since his successor was obliged to hire vessels 
from Hamburg, Lubec, Genoa, Venice, and other great 
commercial towns. Under the vigorous sway of the Vir- 
gin Queen, a better state of things was introduced ; and in 
1582, the number of seamen in England was registered at 
over fourteen thousand; and the number of vessels 
amounted to above twelve hundred. The navy, at her 
death, was considered large; but the whole number of 
guns was less than eight hundred. The military force 
of the nation at the time of the threatened attack by the 



69. Eaatern trade,— how carried on ? TnrldBh trade T The HanM Towns f 

70. Naval power of England t Ship-bnilding t Namber of English eeamet 
Ind vessels t English navy i Military force ? 
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Spanish Armada was set down at about 200^000 men able 
to bear arms. 

71. Manufacturing industry, at the commencement of 
Elizabeth's reign, had made but little progress, foreign 
wares of all kinds enjoying the preference over those made 
at home. The persecutions in France and the Netherlands, 
however, drove a large number of skilled artisans into 
England, who laid the foundation of the manufacturing 
prosperity afterward attained. It is said that Queen Eliz- 
abeth was presented, in the third year of her reign, with a 
pair of silk stockings, with which she was so much pleased 
that she never wore cloth hose afterward. The cloth manu- 
facture was so extensive, that as many as 200,000 pieces 
were said to be exported annually from England. The 
making of pins commenced during Elizabeth's reign. Be- 
fore that time the ladies used to fasten their dresses with 
clasps, small skewers of gold, silver, or brass, or hooks and 
eyes. 

72. Agriculture was carried on with more success, al- 
though vast tracts of land were still devoted to the pasturage 
of sheep. The introduction of clover, hops, and various 
vegetables, together with apricots, currants, gooseberries, 
cherries, and other fruits, changed somewhat the char- 
acter of horticulture. Pleasure gardens were laid out 
with more taste, and were ornamented with terraces, 
grottoes, statuary, fountains, etc. The condition of the 
peasantry was considerably improved. Their wattled huts 
gave place by degrees to comfortable houses, built of stone 
or brick; and glass windows came into general use. 
Wheaten bread was eaten more generally, although rye and 
barley constituted the principal food of the poorer classes, 
t^otatoes were introduced from South America by Kaleigh, 
who also brought tobacco from the West Indies, and set 
the example of using it in England. 

71. Manafoctnres T Cloth mannfactnre ? Pins T • 

72. Agncnltnre? Hortlciiltnre? PJea^nre ^rdens? Condition of the pena 
tntry? Wheaten bread? Potatoes? Tobacco? 
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73. The nobility still supported, to some extent, theif 
ancient magnificence in hospitality, and in tlie number of 
their servants and retainers. The Earl of Leicester gave 
the queen an entertainment at his famous castle at Eenil* 
worth, in which the most astonishing profusion was dis- 
played. Among other particulars, it is said that as many 
as three hundred and sixty-five hogsheads of beer were con- 
sumed at it Lord Burleigh is said to have kept a hundred 
servants; and his silver plate, it is remai'kod by a writer 
of the period, " amounted to only fourteen or fifteen thou- 
sand pounds in weight'^ Great luxury in apparel was also 
indulged in, the queen taking the lead ; who, though she 
issued a proclamation to restrain this species of extrava- 
gance, at her death left a wardrobe of 3,000 dresses. 

74. The revival of learning, particularly the study of the 
classics, constituted a remarkable feature of this period. 
Erasmus, a native of Holland, was professor of Greek in 
the university of Oxford, and did much toward the attain- 
ment of this result Henry VIJI., Mary, Elizabeth, and 
Ijady Jane Grey were all distinguished for their classical 
learning.* Koger Ascham has already been referred to as 
a distinguished teacher of Latin and Greek. Middle 
English now gave place to the New or Modern English, 
which, with slight modifications, continues to be the lan- 
guage used. This was the language of Shakspeare and 

* As likewiM wu Maty, Queen of SeotR, who hud acquired a facility In the use of several 
languages. The Latin prarer which she composed a short time before her melancholy and 
tra^c end, has been muca admired. Although in the mediacTal stjle, the language is expressive 
and elegaui ;— 

O Domine Dens, speravi in te 1 
O Care mi Jesu, nunc libera me! 
In dura catena, in misera poeni desidero te I 
Languendo. gemendo, et genuflectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me I 
It haf be«n thus rendered into English, following as closely the Latin as the English idioa 
permits 

My hopes, O Lord, have been in thee I 

Jesus ! — Saviour 1 set me tree 1 

In anguish and pain — in this iron chain— I call on thee t 

Witli many a groan, and bitter moan— and kneeling on this prison stone. 

1 adore thee— 4mplore thee,— to set me free I 

73. Ma^lficencc and hoppitality of the noblest Leicester*!* entertainment of 
the oucen 7 Lord Biirloi^ ? Ap[>arcl f 

74. Revival of learning? Bra^mus? Distinguished classical scholars? As 
Cham ? Lauguage of ibe period ? The drama ? 
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Bacon. In the first part of this period, the drama con- 
sisted of short plays called " Interludes/' of which the 
most successful writer was John Heywood, who lived &t 
the court of Heniy VIII. 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

1486. Henry VII. Reigned 24 years. 

1493. Perkin Warbeck personates the Duke of York. 

1499. Perkin Warbeck and the Earl of Warwick executed. 

1609. Henry Vm. Reigned B8 years. 

1513. Battle of Flodden Field, and Battle of the Spurs. 

1520. Interview between Henry VHI. and Francis L 

1530. Death of Cardinal Wolsey. 

1533. Marriage of Henry VIII. with Anne Boleyn. 

1534. Papal power abolished in England. 

1535. Execution of Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More. 
1587. Birth of Edward VI. and death of Jane Seymour. 

1542. Execution of Catharine Howard. Birth of Mary, Queen of 

Scots. 
1547. Execution of the Earl of Surrey. Death of Henry VHL 
1647. Edward VL Reigned 6 years. 

1549. Lord Seymour beheaded. Somerset, the Protector, deposed 
1552. Somerset beheaded. 
1663. Mary. Reigned 5 years. 
" Execution of the Duke of Northumberland. 

1554. Wyatt*8 rebellion. Execution of Lady Jane Grey. 

1555. Burning of Hooper, Ridley, and Latimer. 

1556. Burning of Archbishop Cranmer. 

1558. Calais taken by the French. Death of Queen Mary. 
1668. Elizabeth. Reigned 44 years. 

1561. Return of Queen Mary to Scotland 

1568. Mary*s flight into England. 

1586. Battle of Zutphen. Death of Sir Philip Sydney. 

1587. Mary Queen of Scots executed. 

1588. Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

1601. Conspiracy and execution of Earl of Essex. 
1603. Death of Elizabeth. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE TUDOR FAMILT 
Henry Vn. 

Aiiimr. Henry Vm. MaiKaret llJrj. 

I I (by Charles Brandon, Doke of SoffoUL) 



Mary. Eli«abetli. Edward VI. I Prances trandon, 

(by Henry Gray, Marquis of Dorset) 

(IgrJamesIV. of Scotland^ (byBarlof Angus,) Lady Jane Qrsf. 
James Y. Marjiiaret Dooglas, 

I (by Matthew Stnart, Earl of Lennox.) 

Mary, Qneen of Scots, | 

(by Henry Stuart) | 1 

I«m«.VI.(oiseottaa,) ^'!i'C!I^» Ch«le.8t»«t. . 

or I.(offi«I«HL) a*«lD«Ue,.) j^J^gta^t 



REVIEW QXTESTIONa 

PIOS 

t Who was Henry VH., and how did he gain the crown? 111^190-129 

5. What were the first acts of his reign r... 4 ' 186 

8. Give an accoant of the Simnel imposition 126-12T 

4. Give an account of Warbeck 118-187-128 

B. Name in order the principal events in the reign of Henry Vn...lt6 18^138 

6. What was the character of Henry VTTL 18ft-l29 

7. State an you can of Catharine of Aragon, Henry's first wife 180 ia5 

8. Of Anne Boleyn, Henry's second wife 188 188 

9. Of Jane Seymour, Henry's third wife 186 

10. Of Anne of Cleves, Henry's fourth wife 137 

11. Of Gatliarine Howard, Henry's fifth wife 137 

12. Of Catharine Farr, Henry's sixth wife 138 

18. Give an acconnt of Henry's contest with Louis XH. of France. 130 

14. Of his contest with King James of Scotland. 131 

15. Give an account of Cardinal Wolsey 181 184 

16. Give an account of the interview between Henry and Francis 181-183 

17. Of Henry's separation from the Church of Rome 138-184-185 

18. Name, in order, the principal events of his reign 180 ^139-158 

19. State all you can of Bdwaijd VL 139-140-141 

20. Of Lady Jane Grey and her husband 141-142-148 

21. Who was Mary, and what difficulty did she have to get the throne 7 139-141-148 

^ Give in order the principal events of her reign 14d-143-144-15S 

28. What can yon state of her character and accomplishments ? 145 

84. Who was Elicabeth, and when did she become queen? 145 

25. How did she begin her reign, and what was its first important event ? 145 
86. State wliat you can of the three religious parties then in England. . . . 146-147 

97. What important voyages were made during Elizabeth's reign 7 149 

tS. What troubles did Elizabeth have with Philip II. of Spain r 147-143 

t9. Give the story of Mary, Queen of Scots 148-149-150 

90. Give an account of Robert, Earl of Essex 161, note, p. 168 

31. Give an account of the death of ElizabetlL 153 

tt. Of her talents, disposition, and character 158-157 

88. What men of literary note flourished during her reign ? « 158-153 

M. Name, in order, the principal events in her reign 145—— 151- 15^ 
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NOTES. 

1. Henrjr VII. and Henrjr VIII. Compared (p. 130, 1 10).—" There was 
little difference in the dispositions of the two tjrrants, as far as an unfeeling nature 
and overbearing temper ministered to their absolute sway. But the son's more 
careless expenditure of money, more frank, indiscreet habits, and more afikble 
manner, partaking, in outward show, of generosity, honesty, and even kindness, 
gave him a popularity in his own times, especially during the first half of his reign, 
which the father never possessed, laboring as he did under the two greatest draw- 
backs to popular favor that a prince can have, avarice and reserve ; while the cm. 
elty of the son's whole conduct has made him Justly more abhorred by after age?, 
when the services rendered by his lusts, his rapacity, and his caprice, to the cause 
of the Beformation can no longer blind us, as they did his contemporaries, to the 
enormities of his execrable character."~BrougAain. 

2. Field of tlie Clotk of Gold (p. 132, t IS).—"* The Joyous meeting of the 
two great monarchs of England and France, Henry VIII. and Francis I., in the re- 
nowned valley of Ardres, was an event which made all Europe ring with the his- 
tory of its wonders. Henry, with his queen and whole court, passed the sea i^m 
Dover to Calais, and thence proceeded to Ouisnes, a small town near the frontiers. 
Francis, attended in like manner, came to Ardres, a few miles distant, and the two 
monarchs met for the first time, on horseback, in the fields, at a place situated be- 
tween these two towns, but still within the English pale ; for Francis agreed to pay 
this compliment to Henry, in consideration of that prince's passing the sea, that he 
might be present at the interview. Wolsey, to whom both kings had entrusted the 
regulation of the ceremonial, contrived this circumstance in order to do honor to 
his master. The nobility both of France and Bnghmd here displayed their magnifi- 
cence with such emulation as procured to the place of interview the name of the 
Field of the Cloth qf Gddr-HutM, 

" After the tournament the French and English wrestlers made their appearance, 
and wrestled in presence of the kings and the ladies. * * * After this, the kings 
of France and England retired to a tent, where they drank together, and the King 
of England, seizing the King of France by the collar, said, * My brother^ I mugt 
wrestle toith you; ' and endeavored once or twice to trip up his heels-; but the King 
of Prance, who is a dexterous wrestler, twisted him round, and threw him on the 
earth with prodigious violence. The King of England wanted to renew the com- 
bat, but was prevented."— J/emoirw de Fleuranges. 

3. IVhy the Pope did not at llrst proceed af^alnst I«iitlier (p. 13i, 
1 16).—" A direct or violent attack upon the authority of the church would at once 
have drawn upon Luther the whole might of its vengeance ; but as this was fkr 
from his thought, as he continued long to profess great respect for the Pope, and 
made repeated offers of submission to his decisions, there seemed to be no reason 
for apprehending that he would prove the author of any desperate revolt ; and he 
was suffered to proceed, step by step, in cmdermining the constitution of the church, 
until the remedy applied at last came too late to produce any eSecVSoberieon^s 
Charles V. 

4. Marriagpe of Anne Boleyn (p. 135, ^ 22).—" Henry was married to Anne 
Boleyn on the 2Sth of January, 1583, at the western end of the palace at Whitehall 
She is described by a contemporary chronicler as * a Mr young creature, so ezjqfik 

p. 159 
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sitely moulded in form and feature, and gifted with wit bo sparkling and pleasant, 
that she enslaved alike the eyes and understanding of all whom she encountered/ 
And such is the interest with which her memory is still invested, that numbers 
daily visit her chamber at Hever Castle (near Edenbridge in Kent), and eagerly lis- 
ten to the romantic traditions which point out the hill where Henry used to sound 
his bugle when he came to visit her in their happy days of courtship, from his jial- 
ace at Bltham ; and the exact spot in the garden where, at the turn of a walk, she 
Buddenly came upon the king, who was so struck with her wondrous beauty, which 
the conAision wrought by so unexpected a meeting greatly augmented, that fh>m 
that moment he was inspired with the fatal passion which raised its unfortunate 
object to the throne, but ^ transUte her to the block. The axe with which the 
^ little neck ' of the cruelly sacrificed queen was severed is still preserved in the 
Tower, and shares with her grave in the chapel the melancholy interest which for 
more than three hundred years has been associated with her name. 

** It is said that during the night which followed her execution, her body was se- 
cretly removed from its grave before the altar in Tower chapel, and- buried in the 
church of Salle, in Norfolk, where a black marble slab is shown as the covering of 
her remains."— /Sle^&y—JEtomte to be Bemembered. 

5, The Eng^llsh Reformation (p. 135, ^ 28).—** As a matter of fiict, the 
Reformation was, during the reign of Henry, much less of a religious than a pollti- 
cal revolution. The only points Henry was particular about were the matters of 
tupremacy and chttrch praperiy. For a long period, the idea of adopting the new 
form of ftiith in all its doctrinal sequence seemed quite foreign to his mind. The 
doctrine, first, that he, Henry, was supreme king, spiritiul as well as temporal, 
within his own realms ; the doctrine, secondly, that he could, in virtue of such 
spiritual supremacy, give fbll rein to his beastly lusts, and call concubinage mar- 
riage ; and, lastly, that whatever property the church possessed, bequeathed for 
pious uses, he might rob and keep for himself, or divide as bribes between his 
abetting nobles, legislators, and statesmen— these were the 'reforms,' so-called, 
upon which the king set most value."— ^9utfivan> Story cf Ireland. 

6, Coronation and Kxecntion of Anne Boleyn (p. 136, t 85).—*' On 
the 19th of May, 1534, the queen, Anne Boleyn, was brought in marvelous splendor 
of state and rejoicing, by the mayor and aldermen, in a gilded barge, adorned with 
banners and devices, surrounded with wondrous pageants of the Bachelor's and 
City Companies, in their boats and barges of ceremony, ttom Qreenwich, along the 
Thames, through a fieet of ships and wherries, which, together with banks on either 
side, were crowded with spectators, all in their holiday clothes, anxious to behold 
and do honor to the young and beautiflil new object of the monarch's adoration, to 
the Tower of London, where she was weteomed by the king, who kissed her, and 
led her with great show of joy and affection, amid noises of sweet music and peals 
of great guns, into the royal apartments, there to remain until the happy morning 
of the next day, which was appointed for her solemn coronation. ♦ ♦ ♦ On the 
1st of May, 1536, the traitor's gate opened to receive a royal prisoner ; and eighteen 
days afterwards, on the 19th of May, the headless body of the queen, who but two 
years before had been the occasion of so much rejoicing and happiness, was hastily 
thrown into a chest made to contain arrows, and buried without form or ceremony 
in the Tower chapel."— /jTIng'* of England. 

7, Character of Henry VIII. (p. 188, ^ 31).-" Henry was in his eighteenth 
year when he came to the throne, and was conspicuous for his handsome person 
and manly accomplishments. Few could equal and none excelled him in the use 

p. 159-2 
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of arms, sports of the field, wrestling, and every other athletic exercise, while hif 
accomplishments in music and languages, added to his joyons aflOibility, invested 
him with such powers of fiiscination that all classes hailed his accession with to- 
moltuoos delight, and presaged a long and happy reign. Thirty-six years and nine 
months after the anspicions day which saw the yonng idol of the people^s heart 
walking 'mid deafening clamors of *Long live Henry I ^ * Bless oar noble king!^ 
* Gallant Harry P to his coronation at Westminster, the royal vanlt at Windsor re- 
ceived the bloated body of the most tyrannical, heartless, and cmel monarch that 
ever made his country weep, and at whose death every one rc^Joiced.*'— iCin^v a^ 
Enffiand. 

8. Character of Edward VI, (p. 141, 1 88).— i* Edward VI., only son of 
Henry YIH. by his third wife, Jane Seymour, was nine years old when he ascended 
the throne by the death of the king his ikther. His minority was fixed at the 
eighteenth year of his age by the late king's wiU, but- he died before he came to it, 
after a short reign of six years, five months, and eight days. There was reason to 
hope extraordinary things fh>m this young prince, had it pleased God to bless him 
with a longer life. He had an excellent memory, a wonderfhl solidity of mind, and 
withal he was laborious, sparing no pains to qualify himself for the weQ-goveminK 
of his kingdom. At eight years of age, he wrote Latin letters to his fiither. French 
was as fiuniliar to him as Bn^sh ; he learnt, also, Greek, Spanish, and Italian. 
After that he applied himself to liberal sciences, wherein he made an astonishing 
progress, so much so that in his fifteenth year he was considered the wonder of his 
time. "~i?api»'< History qf England. 

" The encomiums bestowed on Edward VI. are an example of the folly of exces- 
sive praise. What he was in reality was a diligent, docile, gentle, sprightly boy, 
whose proficiency in every branch of study was remarkable, and who showed a 
more than ordinary promise of capacity. But sycophants and lovers of the marvel- 
lous have almost drowned in a fiood of adulation these agreeable and amiable qual- 
ities. * * * His position in English history between a tyrant and a bigot adda 
somewhat to the grace of his innocent and attractive character.''— JtfadfcintosJIV 
History qf England, 

9. L^dy Jane Orey (p. 142, 1 40).—** Such was the elid of that pattern of fi9- 
male excellence. Lady Jane Grey, who fell a victim to the rashness and ambition 
of her misguided parents. Under the tuition of Aylmer, who was afterwards Bishop 
of London, she made great progress in learning, and though but seventeen years 
of age when she sufi'ered, she had evinced, by the variety and extent of her acquire- 
ments, a most extraordinary capacity and mind, with personal claims which made her 
an object of admiration ; she was endued with exemplary piety, and possessed a 
sweetness of disposition, and a nobleness of heart, that gained her universal love ; 
in short, by her virtuous qualities she was no less distinguished than by her illus- 
trious birth ; and though she was induced to accept the crown, she took it rather as a 
burthen than a favor, and resigned it with as great indiff'erence as she would have 
laid down a garland when its beauties had fiided and its scent had g(me."—BayUy''c 
History of the Tower. 

10* Deatli of ^aeen Mary (p. 145, 1 46).— ** Mary had long been in a de- 
clining state, and having made use of an improper regimen, her malady daily aug- 
mented. Every reflection now tormented her. The consciousness of being hated 
by her subjects, the prospect of Elizabeth's succession, apprehensions of the dan- 
ger to which the Catholic religion stood exposed, dejection for the loss of Calais, 
concern for the ill state of her afiiftirs, and above all anxiety for the absence of her 
p. 189^-3 
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hosband^ who she knew intended soon to depart for Spain, and to settle there dur- 
ing the remainder of his life ; all these melancholy reflections preyed upon her 
mind, and threw her into a lingering fever, of which she died, in her forty-second 
year. She was buried in Westminster Abbey, in Henry VU.'s chapel. Her sister, 
Queen Elizabeth, was afterwards buried in the same y&ulV—Hume^s History qf 
England, 

11. aueen X:iiza1>eth and Raleigh's Clc»ak (p. 147, 1 51).— '' The night 
had been rainy, and just where the young gentleman (Saleigh) stood, a small qnan- 
.tily of mud interrupted the queen's passage. As she hesitated to pass on, the gal- ' 
lant, throwing his cloak from his shoulders, laid it on the miry spot, so as to insure 
her stepping oyer it dry shod. Elizabeth looked at the young man, who accompa- 
nied this act of devoted courtesy with a profound reverence and a blush that over- 
spread his whole countenance. The queen was confused, and blushed in return, 
nodded her head, hastily passed on, and embarked in her barge without saying a 
word."-/ar Watttr Soott. 

\%, £xeciitlon of Mary Ctueen of Scots (p. 150, 1 57).— '* After her sen- 
tence had been read to her, she made a short speech, in which she repeated the 
words so frequently in her mouth, *■ I am queen bom, not subject to the laws,' and 
declared that she had never sought the life of her cousin Elizabeth. She then began 
to recite in Latin the psalm of penitence and mercy, a pious exercise rudely inter- 
rupted by the Dean of Peterborough and the Earl of Kent Her prayer ended, she 
rose. The terrible moment had arrived, and the executioner approached to assist her 
in removing a portion of her dress ; she motioned him away, saying, with a smile, that 
she had never such valets de chamJbre. She then called Jean Kennedy and Elizabeth 
Corn, who had remained all the time on their knees at the foot of the scaffold, and 
she began to undress herself with their assistance, remarking that she was not accus- 
tomed to do so before so many people. The afflicted girls performed this last sad 
office in tears. To prevent the utterance of their last grief, she placed her fingers 
on their lips, and reminded them that she had promised in their name that they 
would show more firmness. ' Instead of weeping, rejoice,' she said ; ' I am very 
happy to leave this world, and in so good a cause.' She then laid down her cloak, 
and took off her veil, retaining only a petticoat of red taffety, fiowered with velvet. 
Then, seating herself onthe chair, she gave her blessing to her weeping servants. 
The executioner having asked her pardon on his knees, she told him that she par- 
doned everybody. She embraced Elizabeth Curll and Jean Kennedy, and gave them 
her blessing, making the sign of the cross over them ; and after Jean Kennedy had 
bandaged her eyes, she desired them to withdraw, which they did, weeping. At 
the same time she knelt down with great courage, and, still holding the crucifix in 
her hands, stretched out her neck to the executioner. She then said aloud, and 
with the most ardent feeling of confidence, *My God, I have hoped in you ; I com- 
mit myself to your hands.' She imagined tiiat she would have been struck in the 
mode usual in France, in an upright posture, and with the sword. The two mas- 
ters, seeing her mistake, informed her of it, and assisted her to lay her head on the 
block, which she did without ceasing to pray. There was a universal feeling of 
compassion at the sight of this lamentable misfortune, this heroic courage, this ad- 
mirable sweetness. The executioner himself was moved, and aimed with an un- 
steady hand : the axe, instead of falling on the neck, struck the back of the head, 
and wounded her ; yet she made no movement, nor uttered a complaint. It was 
only on repeating the blow that the executioner struck off her head, which he held 
^Pi flayhig, * God save Queen Elizabeth.' * Thus,' added Dr. Fletcher, * may all her 
enemies perishi' ''^ARgneCs History of Mary Queen of Scots, 
p. 139-^ 
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SECTION n. 

The Stuabt Family. 

JhumOfng from the Aeeesshn of James L (1603) to thai of George L 
(1714). 

I603 "• J^^™®^ '• — ^^^ Scottish king succeeded with- 
to out any opposition to the throne left vacant by the 
1635 death of Elizabeth. He was thirty-six years of 
age, had received a good education under the celebrated 
George Buchanan, but was very vain of his learning, 
and took every opportunity to make a display of it 
With little judgment and good sense, and totally deficient 
in refinement of manners, he was constantly an object of 
ridicule or contempt He had also unfortunately imbibed 
the notion that a king was divinely vested with absolute 
power ; and hence his conduct was often tyrannic^il in the 
extreme, being utterly at variance with those principles of 
liberty which the English people had long viewed as their 
most valuable birthright 

2. Scarcely had James commenced to reign, when a plot 
was formed to depose him, and place his cousin, Arabella 
Stuart, on the throne. The leaders of the conspiracy — 
among whom were Lord Cobham, Lord Grey (a Puritan), 
and others — were tried and convicted, and some .were exe- 
cuted. Sir Walter Raleigh was also charged with being 
concerned in the plot; and the jury, influenced by the 
bitter invectives of Sir Edward Coke, the attorney-general, 
found him guilty, though it was generally admitted that 



1 • What was the age of James L when he ascended the throne? His character f 
What made him tyrannical? 

2. What plot waet formed ? Who were its leaders ? Who was also implicated 
How was he couricted ? Was he panishcd ? Who were pardoned ? 
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the proof was insufl5ciont to convict him. He was after- 
ward reprieved by the king, though still kept a prisoner.' 
and Cobham and Grey were pardoned after they had laid 
their heads upon the block (1603). 

3. Soon after this, a plot was aiTanged by the Catholic 
party, disapjwinted in not receiving the religious privilegea 
which they had expected on the aiccession of James. The 
object of it was to overturn the government by the de- 
struction of the king and* both houses of parliament. For 
this purpose a vault beneath the House of Lords was hired, 
aud thirty-six barrels of gunpowder were stored therein, 
which, on the opening of Parliament, were to be fired by 
one Guy Fawkes, p,n officer in the Spanish service, brought 
to England to perpetrate this act This conspiracy, styled 
the "Gunpowder Plot,'* was discovered just on the eve of 
its execution ; and Guy Fawkes, with some of his fellow- 
conspirators, was executed (1605). 

4. During the previous reign, unsuccessful attempts had 
been made by Ealeigh to plant a colony in the region to 
which the queen had given the name of Virginia. King 
James, in the first part of his reign, granted charters to 
two companies — the London, or South Virginia Company, 
and the Plymouth, or North Virginia Company. Under 
the fonner of these, the first pennanent settlement was 
made at Jamestown (1607) ; and under its first governor. 
Lord Delaware, it attained a condition of considerable 
prosperity. By an arbitrary act of the king, the company 
was afterward dissolved, and Virginia made a royal prov- 
ince (1624). The East India Company, established by 
Queen Elizabeth (1600), was rechartered by James for an 
unlimited period (1609) ; and a short time afterward the 
first English factory was established at Surat (1612). 

3. What other plot was formed ? What means were adopted to carry It out ! 
How was It discovered ? 

4. What attempts at colonization were made? What companies were organ- 
i*ed r What settlement was effected ? Its condition under Delaware ? How did 
Vii^nia become a royal province ! What other important events occurred 9 
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5. During this period Sir Walter Baleigh, who had 
origiuated these enterprises, was enduring the miseries of 
a hopeless imprisonment, the long and tedious hours of 
which he had relieved by the composition of his great work, 
the " History of the World." Being released in order that 
he might point out a gold-mine which he asserted to exist 
in Ouiana {ghe-ak'naJi)^ and haying failed in the expedi- 
tion, he was, on his return, beheaded, in pursuance of the 
sentence previously pronounced against him (1618). This 
act reflects a lasting disgrace upon James, who sacrificed 
this illustrious man to appease the anger of Spain, incensed 
by the attack which Raleigh had made upon some of the 
Spanish settlements in South America. \^See Note 1.] 

6. One of the worst characteristics of this monarch was 
his proneness to attach himself to unworthy favorites, the 
first of whom was Robert Carr, a young Scotchman, on 
whom James for several years lavished the most profuse 
favors, finally bestowing upon him the title of the Earl of 
Somerset (1612). His fall occurred a short time after- 
ward; for being concerned, with his wife, previously 
Countess of Essex, in the murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury in the Tower, the guilty pair were tried and convicted, 
but were pardoned by the king, and afterward lived in 
total obscurity. .James had previously transferred his 
favors to a young man named George Villiers {vil'yerz)^ 
of good family, engaging manners, and fine i>ersonal ap- 
pearance (1615). The infatuation of the monarch in re- 
gard to this new minion was unbounded; and in the 
course of a few years he was created Viscount Villiers, sub- 
sequently earl and marquis, and finally Duke of Bucking- 
ham. He soon gained an infamous notoriety by his arro- 
gance and profligacy. 



5. What led to the execution of Sir Walter Raleig^h f Why does it relleet dla- 
erace npon James ? 

6* What is said of Robert Carr? What led to his Hull! What ia said ofGeorgf 
Villiers? 
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7. James, although of a pusillanimous disposition, was 
very persistent in upholding the royal prerogatiye. His 
arbitrary acts and principles, however, met with decided 
opposition from the Parliament of 1621, who declared their 
privileges to be the ancient and undoubted birthright of 
the English people; which bold declaration so incensed 
the king, that he sent for the journals of the Commons, 
and tore the record out with his own hands. The same 
parliament impeached the celebrated Lord Bacon, Viscount 
St. Albans and Chancellor. His prodigality and fondness 
for ostentation and luxury had plunged him into great ex- 
penses, to defray which he had taken bribes from suitors 
in his court. He confessed his guilt, and was sentenced 
to pay a fine of £40,000, to dismissal from all his offices, 
and imprisonment in the Tower. In consideration of his 
many merits, the king released him from prison, and re- 
mitted the fine. He survived his disgrace five years, dur- 
ing which he prosecuted those studies in philosophy and 
science from which he obtained so splendid and enduring 
a fame. 

8. James, who by his reckless extravagance was always 
in want of money, was anxious to bring about a marriage 
between his son Charles and the Infanta of Spain, expect- 
ing that a large dowry would be paid with her. To this 
the nation was much opposed, on account of the religion 
of the princess ; but it was favored by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. The latter conceived the romantic project of a 
journey to Spain by Prince Charles and himself in dis- 
guise, so that the former might pay his addresses in person 
to the princess. To this the king reluctantly consented, 
fearing for the safety of the Prince of Wales, whom he 
used to call " Baby Charles." On their way they visited 

T* How was Jaoies opposed by Parliament? What was done by the kingf 
Who was impeached ? What is said of Lord Bacon ? 

8* What was the king anxious to do ? Why ? What project was undertaken 
What visit was made, and who was seen by Charles ? 
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the French court, where Charles first saw the French 
princess Henrietta Maria, whom he subsequently married, 

9. The King of Spain treated his visitors with great 
respect; but the levity, insolence, and extravagant be- 
havior of Buckingham disgusted everybody at the Spanish 
court, so that, finding himself an object of great dislike, 
he determined to prevent the match, and, on returning to 
England, it was publicly renounced, greatly to the joy of 
the people. Buckingham, to clear himself from censure, 
made a false statement to Parliament, accusing the Span- 
ish court of insincerity ; and to. this the young prince, 
equally untruthful, gave his assent. 

10. A treaty was soon afterward made with France, one 
of the terms of which was the marriage of Charles to Hen- 
rietta Maria. Before it was completed, however, the king 
was suddenly seized with illness, and expired, in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age, after a reign of twenty-two years 
(1625). One of the most important events of this period 
was a new translation of the Bible. It was executed under 
the patronage of the king, and by a number of learned men 
designated by him. It was published in 1611 ; and having 
superseded other versions, continues to be the English Bi- 
ble in general use among Protestants. [See Note 2.] 

11. The Puritans — so called from their strict principles 
and austerity of life — gi*eatly increased in numbers and 
influence during this reign. Their public preachings were 
directed against the dissoluteness, levity, and luxury of the 
times, and particularly inculcated a more serious observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, which had previously been a day of 
pleasure and pastime. Some of them, disgusted with the 
king's high-handed measures, especially against those who 
refused to conform to the established church, emigrated to 

9* What was BackiDgham^s conduct in Spain? How did lie screen limsclf 
from censnre ? 

1 0* What treaty was afterward made ? When did the king die ? What Impor 
lant event is referred to? 

1 1 • What is said oi the Poritans ? Whither did some of them raiigrate ? 
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Holland, and afterward to New England, where they made 
a settlement at Plymouth (1620). 

1635 ^^' Charles I. — The second son of James snc- 
lo • ceeded him, his eldest son Henry* having died some 
years previously. Shortly after his accession, 
Charles completed his marriage with Henrietta^ Maria, 
whom he had previously espoused by proxy in France, and 
who was escorted to England by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. The conduct of Charles toward the Infanta had 
greatly incensed the Spanish monarch, and war had been 
declared. To prosecute this war, the king summoned a 
Parliament, and asked for a vote of supplies. This the 
Commons, who were determined to assert their privileges, 
under the leadership of many distinguished men, among 
whom were Sir Edward Coke, Sir Thomas Wentworth, and 
Sir John Eliot, refused to grant, unless Charles would re- 
linquish some of the prerogatives which had been exercised 
by his father, and which he still claimed as his hereditary 
right. Charles, therefore, dissolved the Parliament, and 
proceeded to levy money by his own authority. 

13. These forced loans, called tonnage and 2>oundage\ 
and ship'tnoneyyX ga^e great offence to the people, whose 
discontent was still further increased by the conduct of 
Buckingham, through whose influence a war was under- 
taken against France, and an expedition sent to Bochelle 
{fO'Shel') to aid the Huguenots, then assailed by Richelieu 
(reesh'e-hc). Buckingham himself assumed the command, 
but managed the affair so badly that nothing was accom- 
plished; and in a few months he returned to England, 

• It WM fcr thli jmtng priiiee fhal B«l«lgh eompoMd his ** Htetoiy of th« World.** H« wai 
•mfable, intelligent, «nd well-disposed ; and his death was greatly lamented. 

f TonruMoe mnd potrndaae-wtn duties on imported meirhandise whidh ft had been enstemarj to 
irilow the King to levy since the reign of Edward III. The Parliament of 1025 reflued, however, 
to grant this privilege to the king for a longer period than one year. 

t Shijhmoney waa *an arbitrary tax levied on the seaports for the equipment of a fleet. 



13. Who fnccceded James I. ? Whom did Charles many ? What led to a war 
with Spain f What difficalty with Parliament hroke oat ? Who wero prominent 
leaders amon;^ the Commons ? 

13* What gave offence to the people? What unfortunate expedition to«)k 
place T 
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having lost the greater part of his forces, and was univer- 
sally reprobated for his rashness and folly (1627). 

14. In a Parliament called a few months afterward 
Charles met with more determined opposition, although 
many of the former members had been made to snflfer for 
their boldness by imprisonment and other oppressive 
measures of the court. Charles attempted intimidation, 
but the spirit of liberty was not to be thus crushed. In a 
bill called the Petition of Eight* the Commons emphatic- 
ally asserted the privileges which had been conferred upon 
them by Magna Charta and other ancient statutes ; and to 
this bill the king was forced to give his assent (1628). 

15. Soon after this, one cause of popular discontent was 
removed by the assassination of the Duke of Buckingham 
at Portsmouth, whither he had gone to superintend the 
preparations for a second expedition against France. The 
murderer, one Felton, who had served under the duke as 
lieutenant, but had failed in his application for promotion, 
was immediately apprehended, and soon afterward exe- 
cuted. The command of the French expedition was con- 
ferred on the Earl of Lindesey ; but it reached Rochelle 
too late to afford any assistance to the Huguenots, who 
were obliged to suirender the town in sight of the English 
admiral (1628). 

16. Another session of Parliament having taken place 
(1629), and the membersf still proving refi'actory, the king 
dissolved it, and determined to rule without a Parliament, 
continuing the illegal exactions which had already made 

• The Petitim of Ritfht wm an emphatic ttatom wit of the prirflegM i^ Um PMple m eoolbrre* 
Dy previons enHctmenta. It is regarded at the aeoond ffreat duarter of Enclian liberty. 

f Among these whs (Hioer CromwM^ who, on this his first appearanee In Parliament, attracted 
•onsiderable notice by the pUinness of his dress, his clownish manners, and bis intense zeMi in 
ftrcr of the Puritans. He was the son of Robert Cromwell, and was bom at Uunting^don, 
A jril 25th, 1599. At the age of seventeen he was sent to the University of Cambridge, but re> 
la'ained there only a short time. He afterward settled at Huutingd(m. and carried on the bnsi< 
ness of a brewer; but on receiving a handsome legacy he abandoned it. 



14, What was done in the next Pailiaraent ? What was. the Petitioh of Bfgfat f 
16* How and hv whoni was Buckingham assassinated? Who reeeired coni> 

maDd of the French »zpe<fttion f What was its result ? 
1 6. Wtiat resolve uiu Cuarles aaopt, and why f How did he punish the refkao 

tory memhers ? Who died in prison ? Bffect of this ^ 
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him SO unpopular. He also, principally by means of the 
Star Chamber ^^ attempted to punish such of the members 
of Parliament as had made themselves particularly ob- 
noxious to him. Some of them were fined for what was 
called their seditious language and behayior, and refusing 
to pay the fines, were imprisoned. The death of Sir John 
Eliot in prison ^eatly increased the popular indignation, 
all regarding him as a martyr to the cduse of English 
liberty. 

17. Charles, however, adopted the policy of choosing 
some of his ministers from among the popular leaders, 
one of whom. Sir Thomas Wentworth, was created Earl 
of Strafford, and soon became the principal minister of the 
king. All who accepted any of these royal favors were 
viewed as traitors by the popular party, and pursued with 
the bitterest hatred, more especially by the Puritan lead- 
ers, toward whom Charles, under the influence of his 
queen, pursued a course of studied hostility. He renewed 
the edict of his father allowing sports and recreations on 
Sunday, and ordered the proclamation to be read by the 
clergy after divine service, punishing all such as refused 
obedience. This was a cause of great scandal to the austere 
Puritans, who were very rigid in the observance of the 
Sabbath, and preached* against the popular pastimes- 
plays, dancing, May-festivals, etc.— common at this time. 

18. Under the influence of Archbishop Laud, the lit- 
urgy was altered, and the ritual increased by the addition 
of many of the ceremonial observances of the Church of 
Home ; and this was also a cause of great displeasure to the 



* The Coar^ of Star Chamber was of very ancient origin, and derived It* name from the 
chamber of the kinc*i palace at Westminster In which it used to hold its sessions, the celling 
of ihia apartment being decorated with stars. It had very extensive nowers, both civil and 
criminal. Mad could adjudge cases without the intervention of a Jury. Hence ft became a for- 
midabjo iz»truraent of tyranny. It was abolished by act of Parliament in 1611. 



1 7* What uolicy was adopted b/ Charle? ? Who became Earl of Strafford I 
Effect of receiving the royal favors f The Puritans ? Sunday laws ? To whom 
offensive? Whyt 

18* What other measares were adopted? What vna th? <iffect? What was 
the condact of the Scots ? 
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Paritans as well as to the Protestants in general Many 
of the former, chiefly of the sect styled Independents, to 
avoid a conformity with the established church, which 
the laws required, emigrated to New England, and founded 
Massachusetts, and other colonies in that country. Charles 
also attempted to impose this liturgy upon the Scottish 
people; but on the first attempt to read it in Edinburgh, 
a tumult arose among the people, during which the Bishop 
had a stool thrown at him, and on leaving the church 
narrowly escaped from the enraged populace (1637). 

19. The king insisting upon obedience, and issuing a 
proclamation to enforce it, an insurrection ensued; and 
the famous Covenant was formed and signed, according to 
which the Scottish people bound themselves to unite for 
their mutual defence, and to resist all religious innova- 
tions (1638). With his accustomed weakness and insin- 
cerity, Charles first attempted partial concessions; but 
these proving ineffectual, war ensued, Richelieu, who was 
then at the head of the French government, fomenting 
the animosities of the Scots, in revenge for the previous 
interference of Charles in the affairs of France. 

20. The advantages were on the side of the Covenanters, 
and Charles, to obtain supplies, was obliged to have re- 
course to that Parliament which he had failed to summon 
during more than eleven years. The same spirit of oppo- 
sition being manifested, he dissolved it after a session, of 
three weeks (May, 1640); and having resorted to the same 
illegal expedients as before to raise money, he marched with 
a considerable army against the Covenanters. The latter 
invaded England, and after defeating a detachment of the 
royal forces at the Tyne Rive^, took possession of Newcastle. 

21. This compelled the king to call a new Parliament; 

19. What led to the signing of the " Covenant t" What was It? How ^-aa 
war brought on ? 

20. What led to the calling of the Parliament? The result? Sabseqnon^ 
events ? 

21. What was next done by the king ? What was this Paxliament called ? Ttf 
measures ? 
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-but the elections resulted in favor of the popular party; 
and on the assembling of this body (Nov. 3d, 1640), 
memorable as the "Long Parliament," Charles found his 
authority confronted with the same spirit of sturdy inde- 
pendence and opposition, which he had so often experi- 
enced. The first act of the Commons was to impeach the 
Earl of StraffArd, so odious to them on account of his 
desertion of tneir cause, and as the ready instrument of 
the king's most obnoxious measures. Archbishop Laud 
was also impeached, and both were taken into custody to 
await their trial. 

22. That of Strafford lasted thirteen days; and such 
were the eloquence aud ability which he displayed in his 
defence, that his enemies, despairing of his conviction by 
the House of Lords, abandoned the impeachment, and 
resorted to the expedient of a BiU of Attainder.^ This 
they carried through the House of Commons with but 
few dissenting voices, and the popular excitement was so 
great that the Peers also were induced to pass it, but by a 
small vote (May 7th, 1641). The king at first refused to 
give his assent; but the loud clamors and measures of the 
populace made him irresolute, and after the Earl had 
written to him generously requesting that he would not 
allow his personal regard for him to weigh against the 
wishes of his subjects, and stating that he was willing to be 
a sacrifice for the removal of the present troubles, Charles 
weakly and ungratefully assented to the bill. 

23. When informed of the royal assent, Strafford started 
up, and exclaimed, in the words of Scripture, " Put not 

* By • Bill of Attainder, a person is pronounced guilty by act of Parliament, which is passed 
M other laws with ih« consent of Kine, Lords, and Commons. In an impeachment the Com- 
mons are only the accusers, and the Feers are the Judges. Such bills were frequently resorted 
lo in the reign of Henry VIII., to convict persons who could not have been proved guilty b\- the 
•rdinary process of the courts. The following is the entrv on the Journals in regard to StrHf. 
fbrd^s case: "April 19th, 164L Resolved upon question, that the endeavor of Thoman, EhH of 
Straffbri, to subvert the ancient ftindamental laws of the realms of England and Ireland, and 
to introduce an arbitrary tyrannical government against law, is high treasoiu** 



23. What fs said of the trial of Strafford ? What expedient was adopted f 
What indnced Charles to give his assent ? 

S3* What was Strafford's behavioi ? What is said of his execution ? Hi« 
character ? Charleses conduct ? 
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your trust in princes, nor in the sons of men P In three 
days he was brought to the block, passing to which he 
stopped under the window of Laud's prison to receive his 
blessing. The prelate raised his hand to pronounce it; 
but grief choked his utterance, and he fell senseless on the 
floor. Strafford acted on the scaffold with great dignity 
and composure. His execution took place in the presence 
of a vast multitude, who subsequently expressed their joy 
by illuminations and bonfires (May 12th, 1641). Al- 
though convicted by a most arbitrary and unjust measure, 
he was without doubt an enemy to his country's liberty; 
but Charles, who most cowardly deserted his friend, was 
afterward convinced of the weakness of his conduct, and 
deeply repented of it 

24. Meanwhile, Parliament continued its vigorous meas- 
ures for protection and reform. A bill was passed that it 
should not be adjourned, prorogued, or dissolved without 
its own consent; the Star Chamber was abolished, and the 
jurisdiction of the king's council abridged. These pro- 
ceedings, together with the success of the Covenanters in 
Scotland, excited a spirit of opposition in Ireland against 
the English Parliament; which, through its intense hos- 
tility to the Roman Catholic worship, was in that country 
an object of fear and suiq)icion. Commissioners were 
sent to the king to demand religious toleration; and 
Charles, feeling it to be for his interest to conciliate 
them, gave them a favorable reception. The Irish, how- 
ever, rose in insurrection ; and the English settlers were 
massacred by thousands with every circumstance of bar- 
barity. The ancient English planters, called the "English 
of the Pale," also joined with the natives in this dreadful 
revolt and massacre. 

25. The Commons accused Charles of encouraging this 

24* What farther meaenreB were iadopted by Parliament f Effect of them in 
Ireland f Condnct of Charles toward the Irish Commissionerf f What mawacrt 
occarred in Ireland ? 

25 • What course did the Commons parsae ? The populace ? Who wnre calM 
•* Cavaliers?" " Roondheads r * 
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rebellion, and, therefore, instead of voting supplies to the 
king, they levied money, and took arms from the magazines, 
ostensibly for. its suppression, but secretly kept them as a 
reserve for future opposition to the royal authority. To 
vindicate their open mistrust of the king, they adopted 
and published a "Eemonstrance'' to the people against the 
various measures of his reign, artfully fanning, in every 
way, the popular feeling against him, as well as against the 
established church, the bishops, and others connected 
with what was styled prelacy. Multitudes flocked to West- 
minster, insulted the lords and bishops, and insolently 
threatened the king himself. Those who favored the 
royal cause were styled " Cavaliers f while these bestowed 
on those who opposed the king, the appellation of "Round- 
heads," in derision of their cropped hair. [See Note 3.] 

26. The bishops, being prevented from attending Parlia- 
ment, protested against the illegality of its acts; and on this 
account they were impeached by the Commons and com- 
mitted to custody. A few days afterward, the king was 
betrayed into taking a step which injured him greatly in 
the opinion of the well-disposed part of his subjects, and 
promoted the objects of his enemies. This was the im- 
peachment of Lord Kimbolton and five distinguished 
members of the House of Commons, including Hamp- 
den* and Pym,f charging them with conspiring to alien 
ate from him the aflTections of his subjects, to subvert the 
rights of the Parliament, to excite the disobedience of the 
army, and to extort the consent of the majority in Parlia- 

*J6hn Hnfmaden had b«en rery prominent in oppotine the iJienil exactioas cf the poreiu- 
ment. In 16z7, he was imprtiionea for refhsing to bay his proportion of the loan levied br th« 
king's sole authority: and in 1636, he resolutely refused to nay any of the ship-money, and was 
prosecuted and conricted by the government. His opposition to Charles in Parliament, had 
been very open and decided. 

f John Pym was one of the most oonspicnons and talented of the Parliamentary leaders. 
Durinc the latter part of the reign of James I., he becnme noted for his vigorous opposition to 
the aihitrary measures of the Court; and in the succeeding reign, until his deuth in 1613, 
evinced the same earnest regard for his country's liberty. His^fearless spirit, fervid eloquence, 
and thorough knowledge of Parliamentary business gave him so great an influence, that ho 
roeeived from his party the title of '* King Pym." 



26* What was done by the bishopf , and with what result ? What fltlso step 
did Charles take ? 
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ment by the aid of mobs. A sergeant-at-arms afterward 
demanded from the House the surrender of the five mem- 
bers, but could obtain no answer to the demand; and 
royal messengers were despatched to seize them. 

27. To add to the difficulty, the king came himself to 
the House attended by an armed retinue, and demanded 
that the obnoxious members should be pointed out. But 
the Speaker, Lent'hall, refused to comply, boldly declaring 
that he was the servant of the House, and could act only 
in accordance with its directions. The king, therefore, re- 
tired without eflfecting his purpose, amid the low murmurs 
of " Privilege 1 privilege!" from the indignant members. 
This arbitrary act excited universal opposition; and the 
citizens of London were the whole night in arms, deter- 
mined to protect at all hazards the five members from 
arrest Hampden, who had made a bold stand five years 
before against the payment of ship-money, was particularly 
dear to the people ; and four thousand horsemen went to 
London to testify their devotion to him (1642). 

28. The king, obliged to abandon his prosecution of the 
members, formally pardoned them, and offered an apology 
to the House for the breach of privilege which he had 
committed. The latter, aware that it could only preserve 
its newly-acquired power by the sword, made preparaticms 
for the impending struggle. The magazine at Hull was 
seized by one of its adherents, the command of the Tower 
was bestowed on another, and a bill was passed giving the 
control of the militia entirely to the Gommong. But 
Charles, finding himself supported by a considerable party, 
refused his assent to the bill, and issued a proclamation 
against the attempted usurpation. 

29. This brought matters to an issue. The king and his 
counsellors determined to resist the demands of Parliament, 

27. What acconnt l9 siren of the king's yisU to the Parliament f The result f 
What honor was shown to Hampden f 

28. The fhrther coarse of the king ? Of the Commons f What followed f 
3i>. How was the civil war inaugnrattid ? Whom did tto Royalists Include I 

The Roundheads t Who were the Independents ? 
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which amounted to no less than the annihilation of the 
royal authority; and collecting what forces he could, 
Charles erected his standard at Nottingham — the signal 
of civil war throughout the kingdom (August 22, 1642), 
Tho royalists, or cavaliers, included the greater part of the 
nobility, clergy, and landed gentry, with all who were at- 
tached to the established church, and also the Catholics. 
The Romidheads, or supporters of Parliament, were chiefly 
composed of the yeomanry of the country, the townspeople, 
and the dissenters or Puritans. Of the latter, the sect 
-called Independents were particularly hostile to the mon- 
archy as well as to the established church. 

30. The Parliamentary forces were at first led by the 
Earl of Essex, son of Elizabeth's favorite, and a general of 
considerable skill and experience. The command of the 
royal army was intrusted to the Earl of Lindesey; the 
cavalry was commanded by the king's nephew, the famous 
Prince^ Eupert;* and it was the latter who commenced 
the war, by routing a body of the parliamentary cavalry at 
Worcester. The first general engagement took place at 
Edgehill, and Lindesey was mortally wounded and taken 
prisoner, but there was no decided victory on either side 
(1642). In a skirmish the next year, the illustrious Hamp- 
den was mortally wounded, and his loss was felt as a severe 
blow to the popular party. 

31. During this year (1643), the Royalists, under Prince 
Rupert, gained some advantages in the west; and a general 
engagement took place at Newbury, but with no decided 
result. The Royalists lost one of their chief supporters in 
the brave and eloquent Lord Falkland {fawlc'land), who, 

* Prince Rupert was the son of Frederick. Eleetor-Palatine, and Elitabeth, daughter of 
James I. ; so that Charies I. was his uncle. He was not only prominent in thi« war, but after- 
ward acquired Kreat dititinction as a nayul commander. Subsequently, he became noted fur his 
researches in sdeuoe and the useful arts. 



80* Wbo wap the leader of the Parliamentary forces f Of the royal army? Ofiti 
cavaliy f When did tho firbt general engagement occnr ? Its result t Death of 
Hampden? 

31* Operations of Prince Rupert? Battle of Newbwy? Whlit loM did tht 
RoyaUsta susuiu ? What is said of Falkland f 
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while he had at first firmly and patriotically opposed the 
unjust pretensions of the king, stood by him when the at- 
tempt was made to deprive him of his legal authority. H« 
held, at his death, the office of Secretary of State, and in 
that position had won a high reputation for the able papers 
in which he adyocated the royal cause. 

32. The Parliament entered into negotiations with Scot- 
land to bring about a combination of their forces against 
the king; and, principally through the skill and address 
of Sir Henry Vane, who had been sent as a commissioner 
to Edinburgh, a "solemn league and covenant*^ was entered 
into, by which the Scottish people renewed the pledges of 
the previous covenant, and bound themselves to assist the 
cause of the English Parliament. A large army of Scots 
was accordingly sent into England ; but this was counter- 
balanced by a considerable force which the king succeeded 
in obtaining from Ireland (1643). 

33. Lord Fairfax, who commanded the Parliamentary 
forces in the north, formed a junction with the Scotch, 
under Leslie, Earl of Leven, and laid siege to York; but 
the arrival of Prince Rupert with a considerable army 
raised the siege, and led to the battle of Marston Moor, in 
which the Royalists, under the Marquis of N'ewcastle, 
sustained a severe defeat, principally through the skill and 
activity of Oliver Cromwell^ by whom Prince Ruperf a 
cavalry was routed and his artillery captured (July 2, 1644). 
The prince had insisted on giving battle to the Parlia- 
mentary army contrary to the advice and wishes of New- 
castle; and, after the disastrous result, that nobleman 
abandoned the royal cause and left the kingdom. His 
courage, talents, and nobleness of character made him the 
ornament of the court and of his order; and consequently 

32* What league was formed with Scotland? Throagh whose Inflaenoe? 
What forces wore brought into England f 

33. What led to the battle of Marston Moor? Its resalt? Who abandoned 
the royal caiue ? Why ? Character of Newcastle ? What other operations an 
related? 
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his lo8S was a severe blow to the king. In the south, the 
Royalists met with some successes over the Parliamentary 
•forces under Essex and Sir William Waller; but another 
army, under the Earl of Manchester, defeated Charles in 
the second battle of Newbury, and compelled him to retreat 
to Oxford (Oct. 27, 1644). 

34. For some time previous to this, the sect denominated 
Independents had been growing in influence. They held 
that every congregation formed a church by itself, and was 
independent of all general assemblies or synods, having 
the right to elect its own pastor and make all needful rules 
for its own government. They wore often called the "Root- 
and-branch men,'* since they advocated the entire abolition 
of the monarchy and the establishment of a republic. To 
these belonged Oliver Cromwell and Sir Henry Vane, and 
through their influence a bill, styled the "Self-denying 
Ordinance,*** was passed by Parliament, which forbade any 
of its members from holding command in the army. 

35. Essex, Manchester, Waller, and others, therefore 
resigned their commissions; and Sir Thomas Fairfax f was 
appointed commander-in-chief. Crom well, although a mem- 
ber of Parliament, artfully contrived to obtain permission to 
continue in the army, and was made lieutenant, but soon 
became, in fact, the general of the entire army, Fairfax being 
merely an instrument in his hands. Under his management, 
every regiment assumed the appearance of the most intense 
piety ; officers and men met regularly for religious exercises ; 
and they sang hymns as they advanced to battle. Soon 
after this, a very decisive victory was gained over the king's 

* After the king depftrted from London, the Parliament pa«sed bills without the kinp^s con* 
tent; and, instead or "Acts of Parliament," styled them *' Ordinances." Many of them were 
anch more arbitrary and oppressive than any of the measures of Charles. 

f Sir Thonuu Fair/ax was the son of Lord Fairfax, under whom he served in the operations 
which took plHce in the north, and in which he gHined great distinction, especially in the battle 
of Mareton Moor. He succeeded to the title of his father in 1648. 



34. What is said of the Independents? What were they often called? Wbat 
was the ** Self-denying Ordinance ?" 

35. Who resigned their commissions ? What did Cromwell do ? Effect of hif 
policy ? BaUle of Nasoby ? 
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forces at Naseby {naze'he), chiefly through the skill and 
valor of Cromwell (June 14, 1645). 

39. After this battle, many of the towns which were 
held by the Boyalists surrendered to Fairfax, who at last 
laid siege to Bristol, then occupied by Prince BuperL 
This too was finally taken, and Charles, after other dis- 
asters, fled to Newark, and thence escaped to Oxford. 
The armies under Fairfax and Cromwell soon afterward 
reduced all the western and middle counties to submission; 
and the Earl of Montrose in Scotland, who had gained 
several important victories over the Covenanters, was 
finally vanquished. Meanwhile, Archbishop) Laud was, by 
an " ordinance'* of Parliament, as it was called, tried for 
treason, condemned, and executed (Jan. 10, 1645). 

37. The king being now ^educed to the greatest extrem- 
ity, resolved to leave Oxford, which was on the point of 
falling into the hands of Fairfax, and to yield himself up 
to the Scottish army at Newark, knowing that the Scots 
had already gained everything for which they had con- 
tended, and that they had become disgusted with the 
dominant influence of the Independents in Parliament 
He was received with respect, but treated as a prisoner, 
and compelled to issue orders for the surrender of all his 
remaining garrisons (May, 1646). The Parliament desir- 
ing to gain possession of the fallen monarch, at last agreed 
to pay the Scots £400,000, in lieu of all demands, on con- 
dition that he should be given up; and accordingly he 
was surrendered to the English commissioners (Jan. 30, 
1647). 

38. Discontents having arisen in the army on account 
of the neglect with which it was treated by Parliament, 
Cromwell and those leagued with him secretly encouraged 

3 6. What followed thie battle f Barl of Montroee f Execation of Archbishop 
Laud? 

3 7 • What conr«e did the Icinj? adopt I Why t How was he treated t To whom 
was he Barrendercd, and why ? 

38. How did Cromwell and Mr collea^es gain control of a^Pftiret How wai 
Cbarlee treated ? Whither did he escape r 
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them; and in order to obtain control of affairs, toot the 
king by force from the Pariiament commissioners, and 
placed him under the protection of the army. This being 
resented by Parliament and its adherents in London, the 
leaders marched the army into the city, and reduced both 
It and the parliament to submission. Charles was treated 
by his captors with respect and kindness; but, escaping 
from the confinement in which he was held, he fled to the 
Isle of Wight, where he was kept a prisoner by the gov- 
ernor in Carisbrook Castle. 

39. Under the direction of Cromwell and the other army 
officers, Parliament now made proposals of settlement to 
the king; and these being rejected by him, voted that no 
further addresses should be made to him, thus practically 
dethroning him altogether (January 13, 1648). He. was 
then shut up in close confinement, and all correspondence 
with his friends was strictly prohibited. This treatment 
of the king greatly displeased the Scots; and the Scottish 
Parliament having voted to raise an army to support his 
authority, preparations were made to invade England and 
form a combination with the Royalists. While Cromwell 
and the army were exerting themselves to oppose these 
efforts, the Presbyterians in Parliament regained their 
power, and annulling its previous acts, again entered into 
negotiations with the king. 

40. A treaty was at last made with him, and adopted by 
a considerable majority in the House of Commons; but 
Cromwell, in the mean time, had defeated the Scots, and 
the council of officers causing the parliament-house to bo 
surrounded with two regiments of soldiers, under Col. 
Pride, formerly a drayman, excluded all who were not 
favorable to their views (Dec. 6, 1648). This measure, 
called "Col. Pride's Purge," reduced the Parliament to 



39. Whftt waA the next measare of Parliament f Its resnlt ? What wap dont 
w\th Charles ? Effect of this on the Scots ? What was done hy the Presbyterians I 

40. What led to Colonel Pride's Pargc ? Its effuci « 
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about fifty members, by whom the Tote in favor of the 
treaty was rescinded, and a trial of the king ordered on 
the charge of treason against the people. 

4L A court was accordingly organized to try him. 
It consisted of one hundred and thirty-three members, 
among whom were the chief oflScers of the army, includ- 
ing Cromwell; and was presided over by John Bradshaw, 
a lawyer. Its sessions were held at Westminster Hall, and 
the king was called upon to answer to the charges brought 
against him. Charles acted with the courage and dignity 
becoming his character. He refused to acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of the court, though thrice brought before it; 
and demanded a conference with Parliament. This was 
refused, and sentence of death was pronounced against 
him. Three days afterward, in front of the banqueting- 
hall of Whitehall Palace, he was beheaded (January 30, 
1649). [See Note 4, end of the Section.] 

42. The character of Charles I. was in many respects 
worthy of commendation. In the private relations of life 
his conduct was quite exemplary, being entirely free from 
those vices which so often sully the character of kings. 
As a monarch, his principal fault was insincerity, by 
which he lost the confidence of his peopje; for he gave 
his assent to measures of reform which he subsequently 
endeavored to evade. His arbitrary policy finds some 
apology in the fact that his predecessors had exercised the 
same powers which he claimed; but his prudence and 
moderation were not sufficient to convince him that the 
great change which had taken place in the sentiments of 
the people necessitated a corresponding change in the 
royal pretensions; since the influence of authority can 
never prevail over that of public opinion.* 

* See Notes 5 and 6, end of the Section. 



41 . What accoant is given of the trial of Charles? His behavior? His ex6 
3ution f 

42. What is said of the character of Charles L f 
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1649 ^'' ^^^ Commonwealth.— The Scots had 
to protested against the trial and execation of the 
1660 king, and foreign nations had interceded in hia 
behalf. The Prince of Wales, anxious to save his father's 
life, sent a blank sheet of paper, subscribed with his name 
and sealed with his arms, on which the judges might 
write what conditions they pleased, as the price of the 
king's release; but these men were not to be moved from 
their purpose. A few days after th^ execution of the king, 
the Commons voted to abolish the House of Lords as well 
as the monarchy, declared it high treason to acknowledge 
Charles, the Prince of Wales, King of England, and or- 
dered a new seal to be engraved with the legend, " Th6 
first year of freedom by OocFs blessing restored^ 1648." 

41. Having thus made an entire change in the outward 
form of government, the Commons next appointed a 
Council of State, consisting of forty-one members; and 
of this the regicide Bradshaw was made president The 
real head of the government, however, was Oliver Crom- 
well, who with Desborough, his brother-in-law, Ire'ton, his 
son-in-law, and others, wielded the power of the army, 
then nearly 50,000 strong. Affairs in Scotland and Ire- 
land first claimed their attention. In the former, Charles 
II. had been proclaimed king ; and in the latter the au- 
thority of the Parliament was defied, and a civil war had 
for some time been raging. 

15. Cromwell, as Lord-Lieutenant, having almost sub- 
dued the rebellion in Ireland, by the most dreadful slaugh- 
ter of the insurgents, next proceeded to Scotland, where 
the young king had landed, and was supported by a con- 
siderable army, partly consisting of English Royalists. 
Cromwell marched to Edinburgh, but found it too strongly 

43. What bad been done to prevent the execation of the king? What yotf 
of Parliament followed It f The new seal ? 

44* What was next done by the Commons? Who was the real head of the 
j(ovemmcnt 7 What had taken place in Scothmd and Ireland 7 

45* What was acc->mpUshed by Cromwell in Ireland f In Scotland 7 
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fortified to be attacked. His position on the se^-sbore, 
near Dunbar, was very critical; for he was unable to 
advance or retreat, and was cut oflf from any supplies. 
The Scots, however, rashly marched to attack him, and 
were most disastrously defeated, the greater number of them 
being either killed or captured (Sept 3, 1650). Edinburgh 
immediately surrendei*ed, and the remnant of the Scottish 
army fled to Stirling. 

49. Charles, a few months after this, was crowned at 
Scone ; * but becoming disgusted with the restraint under 
which he was kept by the Covenanters, he resolved to 
march into England, expecting to obtain there large acces- 
sions to his army. But in this he was disappointed; and 
being promptly pursued by Cromwell, was defeated at Wor- 
cester (woos'ter), where the whole Scottish army was either 
killed or taken prisoners (Sept 3, 1651), the few that es- 
caped from the battle-field being massacred by the country 
people, from national antipathy. This was styled by Crom- 
well his "crowning mercy.'^ Charles escaped from Eng- 
land with great difficulty, being obliged to travel for two 
months in the disguise of a peasant. At one time he con- 
cealed himself for twenty-four hours in a large oak-tree, 
while his pursuers passed by. This tree was afterward 
Known as the Royal Oak. 

47. The affairs of the English republic, under the admin- 
istration of the Parliament, continued to be prosperous. 
The Portuguese, who had aided Prince Rupert in making 
his escape, were humbled by Admiral Blake; the subjuga- 
tion of Ireland was completed by Ireton, and Scotland 
was entirely reduced to submission by General Monk, 



• Near Peith. Very little of the ancient town now remains. Here the kings of Scotlani 
were crowned, on a famous stone now preserved in Westminster Abbey. It waa originally 
brought from Tara, the ancient seat of the Irish monarchs. 



40. What ie eaid of Charlee n. f The battle of Worcester? Its conseqaencet 
IIow did Charles escape t 

4T. What is said of the administration of Parliament? What was accom- 
pli ^lied? What was done in Scotland by Monk? What other territories wcif 

■11 bd tied? 
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whom Cromwell had left to complete the work commenced 
by the victory at Dunbar. The pepple were disarmed, the 
preachers silenced, and all opposition immediately quelled 
at the point of the sword. The American settlements, all 
of which except those of New England had adhered to the 
king, were subdued, as were likewise the islands of Jersey 
and Guernsey, and the Isle of Man. The latter' had been 
bravely and persistently defended by the Countess of Derby. 
This complete submission of the British territories left the 
parliament free to attend to foreign enterprises. 

48. The first of these was a war with the Dutch Eepub- 
lic, which was provoked by the haughty behavior of the 
Dutch toward the English minister St John, and the 
encouragement and hospitality shown toward the English 
Royalists. To cripple their commerce, the parliament 
passed the famous "Navigation Act,'' prohibiting all na- 
tions from importing any merchandise into England or 
her colonies except in English ships, or in the ships of the 
country where the goods were produced (1651). By this law 
the, Dutch were the chief sufferers, they being at this time 
the chief commercial nation of Europe. Admiral Blake, 
with an inferior force, encountered the Dutch fleet under 
Van" Tromp; and the latter, after losing two of hid ships, 
was compelled to retire (1652). 

49. Several engagements followed between Blake and 
the Dutch admirals Van Tromp and De Ruyter, in which 
both nations contended with the utmost skill and bravery 
Tor the mastery of the ocean: the balance of victory was, 
however, on the side of the English (1652-3). Meanwhile^ 
Cromwell perceiving that the parliament had become jeal- 
ous of his power, determined to dissolve it. Accordingly, 
going to the House with a body of 300 soldiers, he loaded 
the members with the vilest reproaches, and bade them 

48. What led to a war with Holland T What measure was passed by Parliament ! 
Effect of this law ? What naval hatUe occurred ? 

49. What other enpigcinents followed f With what repultst How did Ciom 
well dissolve the parliament f 
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"to be gone and give place to honester men/' Sei-sing the 
mace, he exclaimed, " Take away this bauble ! ^ Then 
commanding the soldiers to clear the hall, he ordered the 
doors to be locked; and putting the keys into his pockety 
departed to his lodgings in Whitehall (April 20, 1653).* 

50. Desiring, however, to preserve some of the forms of 
the republic, he issued writs for the election of 140 persons, 
who might constitute a parliament. These, by his man- 
agement, consisted of the meanest and most fanatical of 
the citizens; one of whom, a leather-seller named Praise* 
God Barebone, having made himself conspicuous by his 
sanctimonious cant and long prayers, the Parliament was 
called, in derision, " Barebone's ' Parliament Cromwell, 
however, soon dissolved this ridiculous assembly, and 
caused himself to be appbinted " Lord Protector.'* He was 
to be assisted by a Council of State, and was bound to sum* 
mon a parliament every three years (Dec, 1653). 

51. A few months previously. Van Tromp, the distin* 
guished Dutch admiral, had been shot in an action with 
the English; and the Dutch, terrified by their losses. and 
overwhelmed with the exj^enses of the war, solicited peace. 
A treaty was finally signed by Cromwell, establishing a 
defensive league between the two republics, but yielding 
the honor of the flag to the English (1654). The admin- 
istration of the Protector was, in other respects, character- 
ized by extraordinary vigor and ability. He boasted that 
he would make the name of Englishman as much feared 
and respected as had anciently been that of Roman; and 
the uniform success of his military and naval enterprises 
went far to realize the saying. 

52. Under Blake, the English fleets achieved an unin 
fcerrupted series of victories. He subdued the Barbary 

♦ See Note 7, end of the Section. 



50. What account is givon of *'Barebone'8 Parliament?** What title <U4 
Cromwell obtain ? 

51. Death of Van Tromp ? What treaty was made 7 Adminlgtration of Crom 
well? His boast? 

53. What was achieved by Blake ? His death and character ? What conquests 
were made during the war ? 
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Powers (1655)9 Ai^d defeated the Spaniards in several impor* 
tant actions (1656-7). His death occurred in 1657. Blake 
was an inflexible republican, and, as such, he disapproved 
of the usurpations of Cromwell, notwithstanding the honors 
which the latter heaped upon him. During the war waged 
with Spain, the island of Jamaica was taken by an English 
squadron under Admirals Penn* and Venables (1655); 
and Dunkirk wai^ captured &om the Spaniards by the 
combined forces of France and England (1658), and, by 
agreement, delivered to OromwelL 

$3. Although prosperous abroad, the Protector was at 
home involved in very great diflSculties. He had called 
two parliaments successively; but not finding them sub- 
servient to his views, he had promptly dissolved them 
(1654-6). His military enterprises had involved him in 
heavy debt; conspiracies, one after the other, were formed 
against his government; and discontents arose in the 
army itself. A book entitled " Killing no Murder," pub 
lished by one Colonel Titus, and boldly advising the 
removal of the usurper by assassination, caused him there- 
after ceaseless apprehension and anxiety. He constantly 
wore armor under his clothes, and carried pistols in his 
pockets ; scarcely ever slept three nights in the same chamber, 
or returned from any place by the same way which he went. 
At last this dreadful anxiety of mind, coupled with grief 
for the loss of a favorite daughter, brought on a fever, of 
which he expired (Sept 3, 1658), — ^the anniversary of the 
day of his great victories at Dunbar and Worcester. 

54. Cromwell was in his sixtieth year when he died 
He was of a robust frame of body, and of a manly, though 

* Fatb«r of the Mlabnited William Penn, the founder of PenntylvRnia. Darine the raign of 
Cliartes II. be obtained a hifrh command under the Duke of York, and acqaired considerabU 
distinction by his skill and VHlor. He was knivbted by iMi^rles for his services, in consideni* 
tion of which also his son Bubseqneiitly received the grant of land in North America which l« 
Mktled, and which was named after him. 



_ 53. In what difflciilties was Cromwell involved? What cansed him a ixiety 
tne effect of it? Hie death? 
54* Hisage? Personal appearance ? Character? 
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not an agreeable aspect His eyes were grey and keen, hia 
nose immoderately large, and of a deep red; and his man- 
ner uniformly abrupt and clownish. His character had 
very many traits of greatness. No one can gainsay the 
splendid talents which he displayed, both as a general and 
a statesman; and had he rightfully possessed the soyereign 
power, ho would undoubtedly have compared favorably 
with any monarch that ever reigned, both for ability and 
uprightness of intentions. But his perverted ambition, 
not content with vindicating the liberties and redressing 
the grievances of his country, prompted him to "wade 
through slaughter to a throne;" and, therefore, instead of 
receiving the benedictions of his countrymen, he was exe- 
crated and abhorred. [See Note 8, end of the Section.] 

55. Blchaxd Cronuwell quietly succeeded his &ther 
in the office of Protector. He was a young man of no 
experience, and very little strength of character, though 
of a mild and virtuous disposition. His want of capacity 
for so difficult a position was soon manifest, notwithstand- 
ing the support which ho received from General Monk, 
who commanded the army in Scotland, and from his 
brother Henry, as Ijord-Lieutenant of Ireland. A par- 
liament was called, but it having given offence to the army 
officers, the latter compelled Bichard to dissolve it (1659). 
Soon after this he signed his own abdication, and thus 
left the supreme authority to the army, who afterward ruled 
by a council of officers. 

59. The country was now threatened with a renewal of 
civil war; but General Monk, a man of great caution and 
reserve, marched into England with the avowed intention 
of restoring the parliament which Cromwell had violently 
expelled. This was accomplished, the members generally 
taking their places; and the Presbyterians and Eoyalistg 

55* Who succeeded Oliver Cromwe^.f The character of Richard Cromwell* 
What led to ^is abdication f 

56. What was done by Monk? What led to the Restoration f How was th€ 
kiag received in London? 
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forming a coalition against the Independents. Under 
Monk's direction, this parliament was formally dissolved, 
and writs issued for the election of a new one. In the 
latter, a majority was found in favor of restoring the 
king; and when his messe;nger appeared, he was received 
with the greatest joy; the terms offered were at once ac- 
cepted, and the king was proclaimed with great solemnity 
by both Houses (May 8, 1660). A few days afterward, 
Charles entered London, amid the joyful acclamations 
of the citizens (May 29),^ and reascended the throne of 
bis ancestors. This event is known in English history as 
the Restoration. 

leeo ^^- Charles II. was thi^y years old when, after 
to an exile of sixteen years, he was restored to his 
1678 tlirone. His cheerful disposition, and easy, graceful 
manners made him a very engaging person ; and he won 
the hearts of all who approached him by his manly figure 
and his frankness and affability. Sir Edward^Hyde, now 
created Earl of Clarendon, who had returned with the 
king from exile, was made chancellor and prime minister, 
and soon afterward became connected with the royal fam- 
ily by the marriage of his daughter, Anne Hyde, with the 
king's brother, James, Duke of York. General Monk was 
rewarded with the title of Duke of Albemarle. 

58. Among the first acts of the restored king's reign 
were the abolition of the last relic of the Feudal System — 
the tenure of lands by knight's service,* the disbanding 
of Cromwell's army, and the restoration of the Church of 
England. An act was also passed pardoning all who had 
taken part in the Oreat Rebellioriy except the regicide 

*Th!f was origin«Il7 mi obligation imposed upon the holder of* certain extent of land, 
called a Knighf$ Fee^ to perform the dutiea of a kniKht to his superior or lord. Afterward, a 
Boney compensation was allowed as an equivalent, which in time led to many abuses. 



57. What is Raid of Charles n.7 Who was made Chancenorf How related 
to the king 7 How was Qeneral Monk rewarded ? 

58* What were the first acts of this relait Who were excepted from the 
genera] pardon? Treatment of the refcici^s* remains f What took place in 
Sciitlandt 
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judges, six of whom were tried and executed. On the 
anniversary of the late king's death, the bodies of Crom- 
well, Ireton, and Bradshaw were disinterred, hanged on 
the gallows, then decapitated, and their heads fixed on 
Westminster HalL With this exception, the king showed 
great moderation and clemency, and admitted into his 
council both Royalists and Presbyterians, In Scotland 
more severity was exercised, and the Marquis of Argyle 
was beheaded for having favored the usurped government 

59. In compliance with the wishes of Charles and his 
minister, the "Act of Uniformity*' was passed, requiring 
that every clergyman should be ordained by the bishops, 
and should declare his^ssent to everything contained in 
the Book of Common Prayer, and should abjure the Cov- 
enant Two thousand clergymen were expelled from their 
livings for refusing obedience (1662). The " Corporation 
Act," passed at the same time, enjoined all magistrates and 
officers of corporations to take an oath never, under any 
circumstance, to resist the king's authority, or to take up 
arms against him. 

60. The most remarkable feature of this period was the 
entire change which took place in the sentiments of the 
people. During the reign of Charles I. they manifested 
the most intense zeal for liberty; but now seemed eager to 
evince an equally extravagant Spirit of submission. Under 
the control of the Puritans, they seemed to think that 
religion consisted in gloom, austerity, and the sacrifice of 
all social gayety and pleasure; but, going to the opposite 
extreme, they now plunged into riot and dissipation. 
Everything religious or serious was ridiculed; and noth- 
ing but scenes of gallantry and festivity occupied the 
general attention. The monarch set the example, and 
indulged himself in mirth and festivity, while those who 

59. The ^'Act of Uniformity t** How was obedience to it enforced? Th« 
•* Corporation Act f " 

60. What change took place in the manners of the peoide t What was Charles*! 
londact f 
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bad suffered in his father's cause were left to pine in 
neglect and wretchedness. 

61. In the third year of. his reign, Charles married 
Catharine of Braganza, a Portuguese princess, with whom 
he received a larg6 dowry; but finding her disposition 
serious and her manners formal and grave, he entirely 
neglected her for the society of his gay and dissolute 
companions. After a short time, his profusion and reck- 
less self-indulgence considerably abated the people's loy- 
alty; and they could not forbear making comparisons 
between this slothful and licentious monarch and the 
great Protector who had made the name of England so 
glorious throughout the world by his careful and vigorous 
administration. Dunkirk, which had been acquired dur- 
ing that splendid period, was now sold to the French to 
supply means for the king's extravagant pleasures (1664)^ 

62. But scarcely any amount was found adequate for 
this purpose ; and in order to obtain supplies from Parlia- 
ment, he recklessly plunged into a war with Holland, th^ 
avowed cause of the war being certain alleged wrongs 
committed by the Dutch against the English trade. Be- 
fore the war had been formally declared, a fleet sent out 
by the Duke of York took possession of New Netherlands 
in North America (1664), and some of the Dutch settle- 
ments in Africa were captured. De Ruyter retaliated by 
attacking Barbadoes and some of the other English de- 
pendencies. At the beginning of the war, a great naval 
battle was fought oflf the eastern coast of England, in 
which James, the Duke of York, assisted by Prince Ru- 
pert and the Earl of Sandwich, defeated the Dutch fleet 
with immense loss (1665). 

63. The French monarch (Louis XIV.) then took sides 

61* Marriage of Charles? His treatment of the qneen? Popular Bentimenti 
regarding Charlea f Sale of Dunkirk ? 

62* Why was war waged with Holland? Captnre of New Netherlands ? Othei 
settlements ? How did De Ruyter retaliate ? What naval battle was fonght ? 

68* Coarse of Lonis XIV. ? The King of Denmark ? What great naval en- 
gagement occurred ? Its result ? 
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with the Dutch, alarmed lest the English might acquire 
an unlimited control of maritime affairs. The King of 
Denmark also declared war against' England. The com- 
bined fleets of the allies, commanded by the great Dutch 
admiral De Euyter and the Duke of Beaufort, were de- 
feated by those of the English, under the Duke of Albe- 
marle and Prince Rupert (1666). This battle lasted four 
days, and was one of the most terrific naval engagements 
eyer fought: it occurred near the southeast coast By it the 
English gained the unquestioned supremacy of the sea, and 
were able with impunity to insult the Dutch in their own 
harbors. 

64. During this war, the Oreat Plague broke out in 
London; and such was the awful mortality occasioned by 
it, that in the city alone the number of deaths during the 
year (1665) was estimated at no less than 100,000. The 
rich and panic-stricken fled from the city; grass grew in 
the streets ; and the silence of death reigned eyerywhere, 
except when it was broken by the rumbling of the. dead- 
cart as it carried away its fearful burden. Close upon this 
calamity followed the Great Fire, which raged for three 
days, and destroyed 13,200 dwelling-houses, besides ninety 
churches (1666).* St Paul's cathedral was burned; but on its 
site was' afterward erected, by the distinguished architect 
Christopher Wren, that beautiful edifice, the dome of which 
now towers above the smoke-staiiied roofs of London, f 

65. The desire of Charles to saye expense, in order thai 
ne might haye means for his extravagant pleasures, led to 
neglect in keeping up the naval force of the kingdom; and 
the Dutch, taking advantage of this, defiantly entered the 

• See Note 9, end of the Section. 

t Except St. Peter's at Rome, tbls it considered the finest church edifice In Enrc^M. It waa 
oouroencd in 1675, and required *Vrty-fitre years for its completion. Wren superintended tha 
whole. He also drew designs fok. «ore than fiftv other chiircnes in place of those destroyed hf 
%ae fire, and formed a plan for the entire rebuilding of the metropolis, embracing wide ttrealB, 
magnificent quays, and other valuable improvements. He d'ed in 1723, in his Qlst year. 



64. Tbe Oreat Plague f The Great Fire ? Whai buildings were burned 7 St 
Panrs Cathedral ? 

65* What diMster was caaaed by the king*s n^Iect f What followed the doM 
of the war ? Lord Clarendon t 
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harbors, and did immense havoc to the shipping. They 
eyen sailed up the Thames, and extended their ravages a^ 
far as London Bridge (1667). Peace was, however, declared 
the same year. The disgraceful close of this war, together 
with the previous measures of the government, excited in- 
tense indignation among the people, particularly agalnot 
Clarendon, who was accordingly impeached and banished. 
He survived his banishment six years, which he spent in 
Prance, employing his leisure in the composition of his 
great work, the "History of the Eebellion.'* 

66. After the fall of Clarendon, five ministers were chosen, 
whose unprincipled intrigues subsequently caused them to 
be stigmatized as the " Cabal.'' * Their first measure was, 
however, very popular. This was the formation of a league 
with Holland and Sweden (hence called the "Triple Alli- 
ance'') for the purpose of restraining the French king, 
Louis XIV., in his ambitious scheme of seizing the Spanish 
Netherlands.! Louis was thus obliged to abandon the enter- 
prise, and to submit to the terms agreed upon by the pleni- 
potentiaries of the three countries, among whom England 
was represented by the celebrated Sir William Temple,! 
and Holland by the famous statesman John de Witt.§ 

67* Charles, however, disliked the alliance against Louis, ^ 
although so acceptable to the people, because he hoped, by 

*The initial letters of the names of these ministers— Clifford, Ashley, Bnckingham, Arlington, 
and LanderdHle-Tgave point to this term of reproach, which at that period, as at present, was 
osed to signify any secret committee, or junto. 

t That part of the Netherlands which remained in the possession of Spain after the Dutch pro- 
vinces had retrolted, and achieved their independence. It chiefly consisted of the present king- 
dom of Belgium. 

t Sir Wittiam Temple was especially celebrated for his skOl as a negotiator. After spending 
twenty years in the affairs of state, he retired in 1680 from public employment, and spent the re- 
mainder of his life in literary pursuits and in the cnltiration of his grounds. He died in 17UU, 
at the age of seventy-one. His works, consisting chiefly of memoirs of public affairs, are very 
valuable. 

g John De WiU, fbr several years " Grand Pensionary** of Holland, was noted for his scientifie 
attHininents, eminent ability as a statesman, and incorruptible integrity. He whs at the head 
of affairfc during the wars with England under Cromwell and Charles II., but uniformly depre- 
cated a warlike policy on the part of the two countries. His hatred of the Ornnge family Htid 
the Stiidthulder was intense, and involved him in many troubles. During a popular insurrection 
occasioned by tlie invasion of the French in 1672, the odinm of which was attached to him, he 
and his brother were seised by the enraged mob, and murdered with every circumstance of iu< 
dignity and cruelty. 



66* What ministrv sacceeded Clarendon ? Why were they called the " Cabal ?*• 
(See Note.) The '' Triple Alliance.** Its result ? Who were the plenipotent iariei 
of England and Holland ? 

67* Why did Charles dislike the alliance f What treaty did ].e make? B| 
whom was it negY)iiated ? 
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means of aid received from that monarchy to make himseU 
independent of the English parliament. He, therefore 
secretly concluded with Louis a most disgraceful treaty, 
agreeing to assist him in subjugating Holland, and to make 
a public profession of the Roman Catholic religion. In re- 
turn, he was to receive a large sum of money (£200,000) 
yearly, and was promised an army in case of an insurrec- 
tion in England (1670). The negotiations by which this 
was brought about were chiefly carried on by the Duchess 
of Orleans, the sister of Charles, aided by a beautiful French 
lady, who afterward came to England, and having won the 
favor of the king, was made Duchess of Portsmouth. 

68. One of the most dishonorable acts of Charles's gov- 
ernment, in order to obtain supplies, was the closing of the 
Exchequer, or Treasury, in which the London merchants 
and goldsmiths had deposited their funds, on which they 
were now told that they would receive only the interest, as 
the principal would not be paid (1672). General bank- 
ruptcy and ruin followed this shameful violation of public 
credit; and all trade was for a time completely paralyzed. 
Other measures adopted by the king without the consent 
of Parliament were of an arbitrary and unconstitutional 
character. 

69. A few months later, England joined France in a war 
against the Dutch; and while the fleets of the latter con- 
tended against those of the English, commanded by the 
Duke of York, the French army invaded the territory of 
the republic, captured many of its citiesi, and droTC it to 
the extreme measure of opening the sluices, and inundating 
the country. In these perilous circumstances, the Dutch 
forces were commanded by William, Prince of Orange,* 

• Afterward William III., King of England. He was then in the twenty-aeocmd vear of hli 
Age, but had already given many indications of the greatness of character ft>r which be sak* 
•eqnentljr became so m&tingnished. 

68* What dishonorable act was con^mitted by the goTemment f Tbo oob80> 
qaences ? 

69. What war followed ? What were its effectA on Holland ? Its dnratloB I 
How terminated ? 
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who gained great distinction by his determined courage and 
patriotism. The war continued about two years, at the 
end of which it had become so unpopular, that the king 
was compelled to make a treaty of peace with the Dutch 
provinces (1674). 

70. While this war was in progress, the "Test Act" had 
been passed by Parliament (1673), obliging all government 
officers to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and 
to abjure the doctrines of the Eoman Catholic church. In 
consequence of this, the Duke of York, who had previously 
made a public profession of his faith in that church, re- 
signed his office as admiral, and was succeeded in the com- 
mand of the fleet by Prince Eupert. The subsequent mar- 
riage of the' Duke with a Catholic princess (Mary of 
Modena) very much increased the popular feeling against 
him. 

71. The general distrust and suspicion felt at this time 
against the Catholics, led to what was called the " Popish 
Plot" (1678). This was a conspiracy alleged to have been 
formed by the Catholics to set fire to the city of London, 
assassinate the king, massacre the Protestants, and betray 
the kingdom to the French. The principal witness in this 
absurd accusation was one Titus Gates,* whose false and 
malicious statements were received with implicit confi- 
dence, and occasioned the wildest excitement. The rewards 
bestowed upon him led others to commit similar perjuries, 
and many innocent persons suffered death before the im- 
posture was discovered. The most illustrious of these vic- 
tims was William Howard, Viscount Stafford, whose gray 
hairs could not save him from an unmerited death. He 
was condemned, after a trial of six days, and perished on 

*Thit infamont character had been a clergyman, bat was dismissed for Tidous praeticet. 
During the reign of James II. be was condemned for peijary, and sentenced to be whipped 
and piUoried. He died in 1705. 

70* The Test Act? Oondact of the Duke of York? By whom facoeeded m 
tdmiral ? Hie marriage f 

Yl« The BO-K»Ued '^Popish Plotr Titna Oatet? Viaoonnt Stifford? mi 
Iktet 
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tlie scaffold, amid the londly-expressed sympathies of the 
spectators (Dec. 29, 1680). 

72. The year preceding this eyent was rendered memorable 
by the passage of the famous "Ha^beas Oor'pus Act/^* 
securing all subjects fi:om imprisonment, except where it 
can be shown to be justified by law. This was designed to 
check the illegal and arbitrary arrests made by the author- 
ity of the king, who in many respects exercised the most 
despotic sway. He depriyed many of the cities, London 
included, of their charters, in order to extort money for 
their restoration ; and no one felt himself secure from the 
numerous gangs of spies and informers who were employed 
by the court. 

78. This state of things led to a conspiracy called the 
** Eye-house Plot," from the name of the house in which 
the conspirators met, it being situated at a place called 
Bye, a lonely spot on the road by which the king returned 
from Newmarket to London. The plan was to oyerturn a 
cart, so that the king's coach would be stopped, and then 
to rush out and assassinate him. The failure and discoy- 
ery of this plot brought to light the existence of another 
combination, the object of which was to create a reyolutiop 
by dethroning Charles, and placing his natural son, thf 
Duke of Monmouth, on the throne, or at least to compel 
Charles to acknowledge him as his successor, there being a 
rumor that his mother had been lawfully married to the 
king. 

74. The chief members of this combination were the 
Duke of Monmouth, Lord William Eussell, Algernon Sid- 
ney, John Hampden (grandson of the distinguished patriot 

* Hab«cu Cbrpu$ maana, *' bare the body." The writ, or order of the court of Justice, was m 
ealled because it enjoioR any person restraining another's liberty, to have hi» body, that is, lo 
prodnee the prisoner, before the court, so that the cause of his detention may be known. 



72. The " Habeas Ck>rpas Act?" Its object ? Arbitrary conduct of the king? 
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of that name), the Earl of Essex, and Lord Howard. On 
the evidence of some of the conspirators, Russell and Sid* 
ney were beheaded; but Monmouth escaped by flight 
(1683). The fate of Lord Eussell, who was a most virtuous 
nobleman, excited the deepest sympathy; and that of Sid- 
ney,* who was in principle a Republican, and had fought 
in the civil war against the late king, was also greatJy 
regretted. Hampden was punished only by the imposition 
of a heavy fine; and Monmouth, having made a hujnble 
submission to the king, was pardoned. 

75. A short time after this, Charles married his niece, 
the Lady Anne, daughter of the Duke of York, to Prince 
George, brother to the King of Denmark, thinking to in- 
crease his popularity by allying himself thus closely to a 
Protestant prince. The death of the king soon followed, 
being caused by an apoplectic fit (1685). During his last 
illness he received the offices of the Catholic church. The 
only redeeming traits of his character were his affability, 
ease, and cheerfulness as a companion. In other respects, he 
was most unworthy, being utterly unprincipled, and immoral 
in the lowest degree. His whole court was steeped in vice 
and profligacy; and the tone of society, in every grade, was 
affected by his degrading example. With no natural dis- 
position to tyranny, his recklessness and extravagance 
caused him to disregard the most sacred privileges of his 
subjects, and to trample, without scruple, upon their dear- 
est liberties. He left no legitimate children, and therefore 
the crown descended to his brother Jam6s. 

76. In the first part of the reign of Charles IL (1667), 
fche celebrated poet, Jcihn Milton^ published his greatest 

• Sidiiey was the lecond son of Robert, Earl of Leicester. He made Brutus his model, in his 
political character; and on Cromwell's usurpation he retired in disgust from the country. H« 
ntnmed in 1077, having obtained the king's pardon. His political writings, especially the Die* 
eonrae on Oovemment, have been very greatly admired. 



75* Marriagfeof theLady Anne? The king*s death? His character? Effect! 
of his example ? Of his extravagance ? 
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The drama ? Sir Matthew Hale ? 
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work, "Paradise Lost" This illustrious man had been 
Foreign Secretary under. Cromwell, and had distinguished 
himself bj his writings in defence of the Commonwealth, 
His principal contemporaries in the field of literature were 
John Bunyariy the author of " Pilgrim's Progress;" Samud 
Buttery who wrote " Hudibras," a burlesque poem on the 
Puritans and the civil war; and John Lackey the author 
of the immortal " Essay on the Human Understanding." 
Dryden also wrote several of his finest poems, and was 
made poet-laureate. The drama received many talented 
contributions from Of way, Wych'erly, and others; but, 
taking its character from the court, it was shamefully im- 
moral. Sir Matthew Hale, the just and pious judge, also 
flourished during this period. 

1685 '^'^' James II. — No opposition was made to the 
to accession of the Duke of York, his title being gen- 
1699 erally recognized as indisputable; but noth withstand- 
ing the glory which he had acquired as a naval commander, 
lie was viewed with distrust by the people on account of 
the attachment which he had openly manifested to the 
church of Rome. Soon after the coronation of James 
and his queen. Parliament assembled, in his address to 
which the king showed something of the same spirit of 
defiance which had involved his father in so much trouble. 
All the chief offices of the crown continued in the hands 
of Protestants. 

78. The Duke of Monmouth, who had fled to Holland 
during the preceding reign, now, under the instigation of 
the Earl of Argyle, an exiled noblenian from Scotland, 
renewed his claim to the throne. Argyle landed in the 
western part of Scotland, but was soon defeated, taken pris- 
oner, and a short time afterward executed at Edinburgh. 
Monmouth landed in England with scarcely one hundred 

77* James 11. ? Popnlar feeling toward him ? His address to Parliament ? 
78* The Duke of Monmonth? The Barl of Ai^le ? Monmonth^s InTiskm 
lu resolt f Monmoath^s condoct and fttte ? 
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followers, but was soon joined by a considerable force, and 
proceeded slowly into the interior of the country. At Sedge- 
moor he was met by the royal army, and, after a battle of three 
hoars, defeated with great slaughter. Monmouth fled, but 
in a few days was found concealed in a ditch, and taken to 
London. In an interview with the king he threw himself 
on his knees, and imp?ored forgiveness ; but as he had plotted 
several times against the government, and had publicly 
proclaimed James a traitor, a tyrant, the murderer of 
his brother, and a popish usurper, the king was deaf to 
his entreaties. Two days afterward he was beheaded 
(1685), 

79. Those who had been concerned in this rebellion were 
pursued with the most dreadful ferocity, an officer named 
Eirke acquiring a disgraceful notoriety by the shocking 
cruelties perpetrated by his soldiers, who were ironically 
styled "Kirke's Lamba*'* Trials were held under the infa- 
mous Judge Jefireys; and many innocent persons were con- 
demned and executed. This circuit was called the " Bloody 
Assize,*' Jeffries boasting of the large number of persons 
(more than three hundred) whom he had caused to be 
hanged. More than eight hundred others were sent as 
slaves to the West Indies, under the orders of court favorites 
to whom they had been granted, and who made a shame- 
ful gain by their sale, or extorted various sums for their lib- 
eration. Two women were executed for sheltering fugitives, 
and their case excittd much compassion, more especially 
that of Alice Lisle (Ule), widow of one of Cromwell's lords, 
who was sentenced by Jeffreys to be burned alive; but 
through the intercession of friends, her sentence was 
changed to beheading. [See Note 11, end of the Section,] 

80. The imprudent zeal of the king in promoting 
Catholics to office and power, occasioned great excitement 

* See Note 10, end of the Section. 
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and dissatisfaction. Haying published on his own author* 
ity, and in opposition to the Test Act, a declaration allowing 
• liberty of conscience, and declaring that non-conformity to 
the established religion should no longer be punished, he 
issued an ord^ requiring that this declaration should be 
read in all the churches. This, as being illegal, the clergy 
refused to obey; and a petition was presented against it by 
seven bishops, including Archbishop Bancroft. James, 
greatly exasperated at this opposition, caused the bishops 
to be committed to the Tower, where they remained a week 
before they were set free on bail (1688). 

81. The popular excitement produced by this conduct of 
the king was intense. Crowds attended the bishops as they 
were conducted from the Tower, and signified their sym- 
pathy and veneration in every possible way. The trial tx)ok 
place in Westminster Hall, the bishops being charged with 
having published a false and seditious libel ; and when the 
jury had delivered their verdict, " Not Guilty," and the bish- 
ops were discharged, the city of London was illuminated, 
and the people became almost frantic with joy. During 
these exciting events the queen gave birth to a son; and a 
rumor was spread by the Protestant party that the child 
had been brought into the palace, in order to be imposed 
upon the people as an heir to the crown. The infant was 
baptized by the name of James. 

82. The king expecting opposition, had collected a stand- 
ing army of about 16,000 men ; but these openly expressed 
their sympathy with the Protestant party. By the advice 
of the French minister, James had obtained several regi- 
ments of Irish soldiers, in whom, as being Catholics, it was 
thought reliance could be placed. These were hated by the 
English; and a popular air, called from its burden LiUe- 
MerOy still farther fanned the flame against James and the 

81. Condnct of the populace? The trial of the bishops? Effect of thdx 
acqnittal t The king*s son ? 

89. What course did James pnreae ? Lillebnlero? Message to William, FHuM 
ftf 0ranjj;e? 
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Irish troopa lu the mean time, some of the leading nobles 
and clergy of England had sent to William, Prince of 
Orange, nephew and son-in-law of the king, entreating 
him to come with an army and aid them in defending their 
religion and their freedom. [See Note 12.] 

83. William promptly accepted the call, and haying col- 
lected an army of 14,000 men and a fleet of fiye hundred 
ships, he sailed from Holland, and landed safely and 
without opposition at Torbay, on the southern shore 
(Nov. 5, 1688). He was receiyed with acclamations of joy 
by the people, and advanced slowly, reaching Exeter in 
four days. James at first resolved to stake his kingdom 
on the issue of a great battle ; but being abandoned by his 
subjects, among them Lord Churchill (afterward so cele- 
brated as the Duke of Marlborough), and other distin- 
guished noblemen ; and being deserted also by his daughter 
Anne, and her husband. Prince George, he* resolved on 
flight. Having previously sent away his queen and son to 
France, he followed them in disguise; but was captured 
and brought back. His enemies were, however, not de- 
sirous of retaining him; and, the Dutch soldiers having 
occupied London, he was permitted again to escape; where- 
upon he sailed away to France, and joined his wife at tlie 
castle of St. Germains, near Paris, being received by Louis 
XIV. with the greatest sympathy and kindness. 

84. A convention parliament was immediately called 
(Jan. 23, 1689), and the crown was bestowed on William 
and Mary for their lives, the former to have the sole 
administration of the government. The succession was 
settled, first on the children of Mary, and then on those 
of her sister Anne ; and, these failing, on the children of 
William by any other wife. Annexed to this settlement 
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was a Declaration of Bights, definitely fixing the extent 
of the king's prerogative, and more precisely stating the 
oonstitntional principles of the goyernment. 

85. Among these the chief articles were : 1. The king 
cannot suspend the laws or their execution ; 2. He cannot 
levy money without the consent of Parliament; 3. The 
subject has a right to petition the crown; 4. A standing 
army cannot be kept in time of peace without the consent 
of Parliament; 5. Elections and parliamentary debates 
must be free, and parliaments must be frequently assembled. 
These acts of the Convention were afterward confirmed by 
a parliament regularly summoned, in an enactment called 
the "Bill of Rights," and constituted what is known in 
English history as the " Glorious Revolution of 1688."* 

8i. James spent the remainder of his life at St Germains, 
a pensioner on the bounty of the French king. He died 
there in 1701, His character is variously drawn, in ac- 
cordance with the partisan views of those who have delin- 
eated it By some, his zeal for his religion is represented 
as sectarian bigotry, and his ardor in vindicating its free- 
dom becomes perversity and spite. His rash violation of 
the laws, and his defiance of the Constitution of the 
country, were characteristic of the whole Stuart race, every 
member of which was distinguished by a blind resistance 
to public opinion. In these things, James evidently proved 
that he was incapable of learning by experience. While, 
therefore, his character cannot be held up to admiration, 
it should be spared very much of the obloqny to which his 
indiscretions and the disasters consequent thereon have 
rendered it liable. 

87. The navy greatly increased under James II., con- 

* So called, altbon^h it took place in 1689 O^anaary); because, until 1752, the Engliith com 
1 tlie year on the 25th of March. 
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taining^ at the time of the Bevolution^ one hundred 
and seyenty-three vessels, manned by 42,000 seamen, 
James, who had displayed considerable talents as an 
admiral, took great interest in this branch of the service, 
and was the inyentor of naral signals. During this and 
the preceding reign, the country advanced greatly in wealth 
and commerce; and the population of its colonial terri- 
tories was considerably augm«?nted. Newspapers had been 
established in the reign of Charles L, but the jealousy and 
arbitrary conduct of the crown prevented their free publi- 
cation ; and thus the coffee-houses became the chief places 
for the circulation of news, and the discussion of political 
opinions. The government regarded these places with 
much suspicion, and at one time made an ineffectual effort 
to close them. 

1689 ^* William and Mary. — William, on whom 
to the sole exercise of regal power devolved, although an 
1694 able sovereign, was deficient in those personal quali- 
ties which are needed to acquire popularity ; and hence he 
had scarcely ascended the throne, when opposition con- 
fronted him from various quarters, — even from some of 
those who had been instrumental in his elevation. Sus- 
pecting disaffection among the Scotch regiments in the 
English army, he resolved to send them to Holland, and 
supply their places with Dutch troops. They, however, 
indignant at the order requiring them to leave the country, 
mutinied, and marched northward. William promptly 
despatched several regiments of Dutch dragoons after 
them, and compelled them to submit to the order. This 
caused the passage of the Mutiny Bill, which placed the 
army under martial law. 

89. Although the clergy had been, in a great degree, 
instrumental in accomplishing the Revolution, a large 
number, including the primate and seven bishops, refused 

88. What is said of William? Difflcalty with the Scotch troops? How snb 
toed? The Mutiny Bill? 

89. The Non-Jurors ? The Toleration Act ? The Catholics ? 
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fco take the oath of allegiance to William, on the ground 
that they could not be released from the oath which they 
had previously taken to James. On this account they were 
called "non-jurors/* and were punished by ejectment from ' 
their livings. This led to the passage of the " Toleration 
Act," by which. Protestant dissenters .were exempted from 
th^ penalties incurred by the free exercise of their religion. 
The disabilities of the Catholics were, however, continued 
in full force. 

90. Although "William had been acknowledged king by 
the Scotch convention in Edinburgh, there was a consider- 
able party in favor of James. Under Viscount Dundee 
(more celebrated as Graham of Qlaverhouse), an army of 
Highlanders defeated the royal forces ;* but Dundee was 
slain ; and the insurgents were so mlich discouraged by his 
death that they dispersed. The Scots were, accordingly, soon 
reduced to submission, after which Episcopacy was abolished, 
Presbyterianism being established in its place (1689). The 
full pacification of the Highlands was not eflTected, how- 
ever, until some time afterward (December, 1691). 

91. In connection with this occurred the dreadful " Mas- 
sacre of Glencoe" (1692). Mclan, chief of the McDonalds, 
had delayed to take the oath of allegiance to "William, until 
after the time appointed for it; whereupon the enemies 
of the McDonalds obtained from the king, by a false state- 
ment, an order for the military execution of the whole clan. 
Accordingly, a body of soldiers entered the valley of 
Glencoe, and put to the sword all who were unable to es- 
cape, including men, women, and children. The signing* of 
this order very much increased "William's unpopularity, and 
has since subjected his name to considerable obloquy. 

92. In Ireland, the opposition to "William was much 

* This battle was fought at a plae« called KiUieeran'kie, at the lunrthveat tftremity of • 
paw iB the Grampian mountaius. 
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more general and decided; and James, taking advantage 
oi this circumstance, invaded the island, having been sup- 
plied with a large naval force by Louis XIV. of France. 
He landed at Kinsale, and was recejved with great demon- 
strations of joy by the people; and, his army being soon 
augmented by large accessions under Tyrconnel, the Lord- 



Deputy, he entered Dublin in triumph. Londonderry and 
Enniskillen alone held out against him, the former of which 
he closely besieged; but the inhabitants, led by a Presby- 
terian clergyman named Walker, resisted with the greatest 
fortitude during one hundred and five days, and were at 
last relieved, the besieging forces being compelled to retire 
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The inhabitants suffered the most dreadfnl hardships 
during the long siege, and the garrison was reduced from 
7,000 to 3,000 effecrive men. The forces of James were 
also routed at Enniskillen with great loss. 

tSb William's general. Marshal Schomberg {s1iom!herg)j 
arriyed a few days afterward, and took possession of Car- 
lickfergus. Here he was joined, the next year, by William 
with a large army ; whereupon the Irish army took up a 
•trong position on the south bank of the Boyne Kiver, and 
WHS soon joined by James, with 10,000 French troops. 
William at once proceeded to the attack, and having crossed 
the river, routed the enemy with very little opposition (1690). 
Schomberg and Walker, the brave defender of Londonderry, 
fell in the engagement. The " Battle of the Boyne'* virtu- 
ally decided the fate of James, who immediately afterward 
fled to Dublin, and thence to Kinsale, from which port he 
escaped to France in a French frigate. Other important 
towns soon surrendered, and the next year the whole coun- 
try submitted to the authority of William (1691). 

94. The war with France still continued, atid William 
was obliged to spend most of his time on the continent, 
leaving the management of affairs in England to Queen 
Mary. Meanwhile, plots were formed by many of the most 
distinguished men of all parties, Non-Jurors, Tories, and 
Whigs, to restore James to the throne ; and Louis made 
preparations for the invasion of England, with the same 
object, — being partly induced thereto by the invitation of 
the Duke of Marlborough, who was prominent in these in- 
trigues against the reigning king. 

95. The army of invasion consisted of about 30,000 men, 
principally Irish troops, who, after the pacification of Ire^ 
land, had emigrated to Fi-ance ; and the fleet was also very 
large and powerful. James was quite confident of success; 

93. Who took CarrickferguB ? Battle of the Boyne f Who fell in the action t 
What followed it r 

94. Abeence of William? Plots to dethrone him ? By whom aided ? 

95. Army of Invaiiou? Battle of Cape La Hogae? SolMsqaent proceedingi 
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but in an engagement which took place off Cape La Hogiie 
(hog), the combined Dutch and English fleets, under Ad- 
miral Eussell, gained a brilliant victory over the French 
(May 22, 1692), and the exiled monarch again sought an 
asylum at the court of Louis. He made no further effort 
to recover his lost throne, but passed the remainder of his 
life in retii^ement. 

96. The war, however, still went on, and William met 
with several disastrous losses in his campaigns in Flanders, 
as well as in the naval engagements which occurred with 
the French. This encouraged his enemies in England, 
who were busy in their intrigues with the French. To 
these misfortunes was added the loss of his queen, who 
died of small-pox (1694), leaving him sole ruler of the 
kingdom. Mary was possessed of many excellent qualities; 
and as a queen, hei conduct was very exemplary. As a 
daughter, she has been deemed unfeeling and ungrateful; 
sinjce she appeared to be without sympathy for her father's 
misfortunes. Due consideration must, however, be given 
to the peculiar circumstances in which she was placed, in 
passing a judgment on her character and conduct. 
ie94 *^- "^illi^^J^ m.— The death of Mary revived 
to the hopes of the friends of James II., and several 
1703 conspiracies were formed in his favor; but they were 
unsuccessful. William carried on the war against France 
with great vigor, and gained several splendid victories 
(1695). This not only discouraged and humbled the 
French monarch, but frustrated the schemes of his ene- 
mies, the Jacobites, in England. At last, by the treaty of 
Hyswick,* peace was concluded with France, Louis con- 
•enting to resign several of his conquests, and to acknowl- 
edge William as king of England (Sept. 10, 1697). 

* Bynndc it a •mall town in the western part of Holland, thirty-five mile* southwest flrom 
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98. As William had predicted, this treaty only proved^ 
short tmce, hostilities being soon renewed. Charles II., 
King of Spain, having died childless, bequeathed his crown 
to Philip, Duke of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV. Wil- 
liam at first acknowledged the new king of Spain, though 
with considerable reluctance and dissatisfaction; but the 
Emperor of Germany commenced a war to prevent this in- 
crease of the French monarch's power; and finally induced 
England and Holland to join him in a league, known in 
history as the "Grand Alliance'' (Sepi 7, 1701). A few 
days after this, James II. died at St Germains ; and Louis 
at once proclaimed his son King of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, thus violating the peace of Ryswick. Before, how- 
ever, war was formally declared by Parliament, William 
met with an accident which proved fatal. He broke his 
collar-bone by a fall from his horse, and, in a little over a 
fortnight afterward, expired (March 8, 1702). 

99. William was an able sovereign and statesman, as 
well as a most excellent general, being equally remarkable 
for sagacity in planning his campaigns and coolness and 
intrepidity in the time of battle. His frame was feeble, 
and he constantly suffered from ill health. To all but a 
very few personal friends, his manners were cold and dis- 
tant; and therefore most of his subjects regarded him with 
dislike. England, indeed, was always to him a foreign 
country, which he governed with wisdom, but always so aa 
to gratify his intense ambition and love of military glory. 
In literature and science he took very little- interest The 
establishment of a standing army and the accumulation of 
a great national debt* were some of the results of Wil- 
liam's rule, and his expensive foreign wars. 

•The f.rat regnlar lo«n to the gorernment wu £1,200,000, th» capital of the Bank of England, 
incorpornted in 1603, having been prelected by William Fateraon. a Scotchman. At the p^ace 
of Ryvwick. the National Debt of England amounted to twenty millions ponnda. It is now mora 
toan eight hundred million*. 

98. Renewal of hostilities ? The Qrand AlliaBce? Death of James IL? Itl 
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1703 100. Anne. — ^In accordance with the terms of the 
to settlement, Anne, wife of Prince George of Den- 
1714 mark, and second daughter of James II., succeeded 
to the throne. She was thirty-eight years of age, and a 
member of the Church of England. In her first address to 
Parliament she expressed her desire that England should 
maintain its t)lace in the Grand Alliance, and war was 
accordingly declared against France. In this war, known 
in history as the " War of the Spanish Succession,** the 
Duke of • Marlborough* had the chief command of the 
English and Dutch forces. During the first and second 
campaigns (1702-3), he made some conquests in Flanders; 
and in the next (1704), he defeated the French and Ba- 
varians with great loss in the memorable battle of Blen- 
hcimf {bleii'hiine), in which the imperial troops were com- 
manded by the famous Prince Eugene, f During the same 
year, the English fleet, under Sir George Rooke, captured 
Gibraltar; and this strong fortress has ever since remained 
in the possession of the British. 

101. Being badly supported by the imperial army, Marl- 
borough in the following year accomplished but little; but 
in the next (1706) he gained another brilliant victory over 
the French at Ramillies (rafu'e-leez), and by means of it 
made almost a complete conquest of Flanders. The 
French also received the same year a terrible overthrow 
from Prince Eugene at Tu'rin. The year 1708 was sig- 

* John Ghnrchfll, Duke of Marlborough, wm the wm of a Caralier, who wm in high faror with 
the Duke of York ; and he married a young lady who was the special fHend and favorite ot 
Anne. When, therefore, tlie latter ascended the throne, she was so much under the influence 
of Lady Marlborough and the Duke, her husband^ that these were regarded as virtually almost 
the reigning sovereigns. Prince Geoive of Denmark making no interference in English affairs. 
The correspondence of tite queen and her favorite was of tpe most intimate and confidential 
diaracter. and was carried on under the names of Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman, the latter 
nacie bein^ assumed bv the Duchess. 

f Blenheim is a small village in Bavaria, on th« Danube, twenty-three miles west north* 
Wtetof Annburg. (See Progressive Map, No. 6.) 

f Prince Eugene was bom at Paris in 1663. He was the son of Eugene Maurice, >unt o' 
Ctrissons, and of Olympia Mancini. niece of Cardinal Maiarin. He entered into the service of 
the emperor, and soon gained great diktinction. especially in tbe wars with the Turks. He died 
la 1736. He was small in stature, simple in dress and manner, and Idnd-hearied in his trea^ 
ment to bis soldiers. 

100. WhowasAnDe? War of Spanish Succession T Victories of Mariboronsb 
Capture of Gibralur? 
1 1 • Otlier victories of Marlborough T Effect of the batUe of Mttlpla<yiet ? 
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nalized by another great victory over the French at Ou'- 
den-arde, which was followed, the next year, by the terrific 
battle of Malplaquet {mal-plah'ka), in which the allied 
army under Marlborough routed the French, but with 
the dreadful loss of 20,000 men. Tliis decided victory 
finished the war in Flanders (1709). 

102. While these events were in progress, there had been 
many other battles by sea and land. The Earl of Peter- 
borough,* in conjunction with Sir Cloudesly Shovel, took 
Barcelona; and the former triumphantly traversed a large 
part of Spain, everywhere proclaiming Charles III. king 
(1705). On Shovel's return, a part of the fleet was wrecked 
on the Scilly Islands, and all on board of the admiral's ship 
perished (1707). Shovel was a commander of great merit, 
and had raised himself by his courage and talents from the 
station of a common sailor. The war lingered for several 
years, being at last closed by the treaty of Utrecht {u'treJct), 
in 1713. Previous to this, Marlborough was recalled ; and 
being accused of dishonest practices in connection with 
the army contracts and accounts, was dismissed by the 
queen from all his employments. The Parliament also 
passed a vote of censure upon his conduct, whereupon he 
retired from England in disgust, and took up his abode in 
the Netherlands (1712).t 

103. During the progress of the war, an important 
political event occurred at home. Disaflfection existed in 
Scotland, and the Parliament of that country passed the 
"Act of Security,'* providing that the successor to the 

* Charlet ifordatmi, Earl of Peterborough, was one of the most brilliant men of his lime, be- 
ing eqaally distlngnished for his skill as a naval and military commander. Few generals sue 
ceeded in accomplishing so much with such slender means, or displayed equal degree of genini 
and originality. Ue died in 1735. 

t Marlborough returned to England in 1714, on the accesaion of George L, and was very ea< 
thuHiastically received by the people. He died in 1722, possessing a reputation for military sktil 
unsurpassed by that of any other English general As a politician, however, he was insmcere 
and unprincipled, and his avarice betrayed him into many mean and di^graceAil actions. He 
Is said to have been so' illiterate, that he could not write or even spell hia native languagt 
eorrectly. 

1 02. Earl of Peterborough r Sir Cloadesly Shovel ? Treaty of Utrecht t Di» 
grace of Marlborongh f (See note.) 

1 03. Digaffectioa in Scotland f Union of England and Scotland T ProTiaioitf 
contained in the Act of Untea T 
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throne of England, on the queen's death, should not succeed 
to the throne of Scotland, unless under conditions that 
woxdi secure the honor and independence of the latter 
country. This had reference to the settlement already 
effected* of the English crown on Sophia, wife of the 
elector of Hanover and grand-daughter of James L, to 
which arrangement there was much opposition in Scotland. 
Other proceedings tended to actual hostilities between 
the two countries, and demonstrated the necessity of a 
closer union between them. This was effected in 1707, by 
the passage of the "Act of Union,'* providing that the two 
kingdoms should be united under the name of Great Brit- 
ain ; that the crown should be settled on the Princess 
Sophia and her heirs, being Pmtestants ; and that there 
should be but one Parliament of the united l^ngdom. 

104* To this act the people of Scotland were compelled 
to submit; but it occasioned great discontent, and James, 
son of James II., taking advantage of the feeling, obtained 
from Louis an armament with which he sailed to Scotland, 
hoping to raise a general insurrection in his favor. On the 
Continent he was st^ed the Chevalier de St. George, but 
the English styled him the Pretender. The effort failed, 
several of the French vessels being captured by the English 
fleet under Admiral Byng (1707). James escaped, and for 
some years made no further effort to accomplish his object 

105. The year after the treaty of Utrecht, Queen Anne 
died, and with her terminated the main Stuart line (1714). 
She was of middle stature, of dark hair and complexion, and 
of a he^vy, dull expression of features. Her amiable and 
confiding disposition won for her the title of " Good Queen 
Anne;'* but it subjected her to the influence of wily favor- 
ites, who took advantage of her generosity. This was the 

• Bj the " Act of Settlement" passed in the latter part of the reign of WilUam UL 



104* Effect of the Aet of Union in Scotland ? The CheTalier de St. Georgo? 
1 05* Death of Qneen Anne ? Her personal appearance and character f Mra 
UaDhamT 
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case with the Duchess of Marlboroughy who was supplanted 
by a Mrs. Masham, wife of an officer of the royal household, 
to whose advice and influence the queen submitted in the 
most important affairs of the government. 

IOC The reign of Queen Anne was not only distinguished 
for its military and political events^ but was characterized 
to such an extent by the progress made in science and 
literature, that it has been styled the '^ Augustan Age of 
England/' Addison, Steele, Bolingbroke, and Swift were 
the most eminent prose writers of this period; the most 
distinguished poet was Alexander Pope, who published dur- 
ing this period some of his most admired compositions. 
His poems are characterized by remarkable terseness and 
brilliancy of expression, and keenness of wit Greenwich 
Hospital for .disabled seamen, which was commenced a 
short time after the battle of La Hogue, by order of Quebn 
Mary, was finished during the reign of Queen Anne. 

State of Society under the Stuarts. 

107. Few nations have undergone so sudden and com- 
plete a change in their manners as occurred in England 
during this period. At the commencement of the century, 
when James I. ascended the throne, tranquillity, concord, 
and a general spirit of submission reigned throughout the 
kingdom ; but in a few years all this gave place to faction, 
fanaticism, and a spirit of rebellion that almost amounted 
to frenzy. The virulence of party animosity was so great, 
that no marriages or alliances of any kind were permitted 
to take place between the members of the hostile factions. 
** Your friends, the Cavaliers,'* said a Parliamentarian to a 
Royalist, " are very dissolute and debauched." ** True,^* re- 
plied the Eoyalist, "they have the infirmities of men ; but 

106. How was the reign distingaiBhed? Celebrated writers ? Alexander Pope f 
Qreenwich Hospital f 

107. Chan^ in manners daring this period? Party apirit? Characters im 
puted bj the Cavaliers and Roundheads to each other? 
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your friends, the Eoundheads, have the vices of devils- 
tyranny, rebellion, and spiritual pride/' 

108. The Cavaliers were indeed gay in their manners and 
di*ess, being commonly men of birth and fortune; and they 
thus presented a marked contrast to the gloomy fanaticism 
of the Roundheads. The rigid severity of the R-esbyterians 
and Independents permitted do recreations, except such as 
were afforded by the singing of hymns and psalms.. Plays, 
dances, and all other merry-makings were sinful frivolities : 
horse-racing and bear-baiting — ^popular diversions of the 
time — were wicked enormities. Hence, Colonel Hewson 
with pious zeal marched his regiment into London and 
killed all the bears ; on which incident Butler based a part 
of his burlesque poem, styled " Hudibras.'* 

•109. During this period arose also the Quakers or 
Friends — ^a sect founded by George Fox, who was born in 
1624. He was by trade a shoemaker; but feeling a strong 
impulse toward spiritual contemplations, he abandoned 
this occupation, and wandered about the country, preach- 
ing the doctrines which had been suggested to his mind 
during his solitary meditations* Proselytes were soon 
gained, and a sect formed, peculiar not only in their reli- 
gious views, but in all their social habits and customs. 
Their zeal was soon tried by bitter persecution They 
were thrown into prison, — sometiiiies into mad nouses ; 
they were pilloried ; they were whipped; they were burned 
in the face; and their tongues bored with red-hot irons; 
but nothing could overcome their fortitude, or quench 
their enthusiasm. 

110. Religious persecution marks the entire period, and 
led to that emigration which caused the establishment of 
most of the English colonies in North America. The Puri- 
tans fled to Massachusetts to escape the intolerance of 

108. Character of the Cavaliers ? Of the Ronndheads ? 
1 09* The Qaakers, their origlD and peculiarities ? How pereecatcd ? 
110. Beligiooe persecatiou ? Effect on the Poritani ? On tu« Catholica T Os 
the Quakers f 
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James L, and his son's arbitrary zeaL The Gatholici 
founded an asylum from English persecution in Maryland; 
and tne Quakers sought ciyil and religious freedom amid 
the wilds and wild men of Pennsylvania, after vainly 
seeking it among their former brethren in affliction, the 
Puritans of New England. 

111. The superstition and ignorance of the age are 
clearly but terribly demonstrated by the prevailing belief 
in witchcraft — ^perhaps the most awful of popular delu- 
sions. After the last heretic had suffered death at the 
stake (1612), the fires were again lighted for the burning 
of those charged with this mj^terious crime. This delusion 
was not confined to England, but spread over Europe, and 
extended to this country, where (especially at Salem) it 
raged with peculiar virulence. Between 1640 and 1660, 
it is said, some three or four thousand persons, in Europe, 
fell victims to this terrible delusion. 

112. The commerce and navigation of England increased 
greatly during the peaceful period of Charles the First's 
reign. The trade to Guinea, the Levant, and the East 
Indies was quite large ; immense quantities of cloth were 
annually exported to Turkey; and the English possessed 
almost the monopoly of the traffic with Spain. Interrupted 
during the civil wars, commerce soon recovered after the 
Eestoration, and received additional encouragement from 
the losses sustained by the Dutch. Besides, the prevalence 
of democratical principles induced many of the gentry to 
educate their sons to mercantile pursuits, and thus com- 
merce became more honorable than it had ever been at 
any previous time. The trade with the American coloniea 
soon became considerable. At the close of the century, 
about 500 vessels were employed in this trade and with the 
West Indies. Of these, however, some were engaged in the 



111. Witchcraft f How extensively believed In ? Number poiiiihed for lit 

112. Commerce and navigation ? uauBes of tlieir propperity f Trad« with tl 
American colonies r With the West Indies ? Board of Trade? 
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Blave-trade. A Board of Trade was established iu 1670, ita 
first president being the Earl of Sandwich. 

113. Tea and coffee were introduced from the East,* bnt 
for a long time were so expensive that they were used only 
as luxuries. Ginger, cloves, pepper, and other spices were 
also brought from the East Indies, and tobacco became an 
extensive article of commerce. James I., who had a great 
dislike to its use, wrote a treatise against it, which he 
called "The Counterblaste to Tobacco,*' and in which he 
described it as "a custom loathsome to the eye, hateful to 
the nose, harmful to the brain, and dangerous to the lungs." 
Asparagus, artichokes, cauliflowers, and a variety of other 
vegetables were also introduced into England during this 
period. Whale-ships visited the shores of Greenland and 
Spitzbergen, and an extensive trade in whalebone was com- 
menced, the whale previous to this having been valued only 
for its oil. Madras and Bombay became important centres 
of the East Indian trade, Java fell into the hands of the 
Dutch, but St. Helena became an English possession (1651). 

114. Next to the capital, the chief seaport was Bristol, 
and Norwich the chief manufacturing town. Manchester, 
now the great centre of the cotton manufacture, was then 
a small town of about 6,000 inhabitants; Leeds, the gi*eat 
woollen mart, was but little larger; Sheffield and Bir- 
mingham were very small towns; and Livjgrpool, probably, 
did not contain 200 seamen. The population of London 
at the death of Charles II. is estimated at half a million. 
The streets, narrow, dirty, un paved, and not lighted till 
the last year of that monarch's reign, were infested with 
ruffians and robbers, against whom the watchmen, generally 
old and feeble men, could afford no protection. 

• Brongfat into Etuope by thtf Dutch, but introduoed in England m a beverage In 1666, by 
Iiordi Ossnry and Arlington. 



113. Introdnetion of tea and coffee? Spices? Tobacco? AfparagaB^ etc.1 
Wbale-sMpfi ? Tbe Bast India trade ? St. Helena ? 

114.1 mportant towns— their size at the period ? Popnlation of London ? Itf 
«tret»u, etc.? 
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115. The first law for erecting turnpikes was passed in 
1662. The roads were exceedingly bad, and travelling con- 
sequently very difficult Goods were transported in wagons 
or on pack-horses; passengers, in stage-coaches, which 
were slow, lumbering vehicles, with great difficulty drawn 
through the mud which filled the roads. In 1669, a " Fly- 
ing Coach** required thirteen hours to pass between 
Oxford and London — ^a distance of fifty-five miles. The 
inns were numerous and comfortable; but highwaymen, 
mounted and armed, infested the roads, and were often the 
confederates of the innkeepers. The post-bags were carried 
on horseback, at the rate of five miles an hour. The first 
regular post-office was established in 1635, for the more 
speedy communication of intelligence between England 
and Scotland. 

116. The first English newspaper was printed during 
the session of the Long Parliament (1641), the Star Cham- 
ber having previously put effectual restraints upon the 
publication of intelligence. Liberty of the press was not 
enjoyed to any extent until 1695 ; when, the censorship of 
the press having been abolished, a number of newspapers 
were at once issued. They were, of course, very small, the 
entire sheet containing less matter than is now comprised 
in a single column of a large daily newspaper. King 
William and his ministers looked with great distrust upon 
this unprecedented freedom. 

117. During this period, manufacturing industry began 
to assume that prominence in England which it now pos- 
sesses. The cotton manufacture was commenced at Man- 
chester, and the art of dying woollen cloth was introduced 
from Flandei*s, thus saving the nation vast sums of money. 
New manufactures were also established in iron, brass, silk, 



115. Tarnpikes and roads f Vehicles employed ? The Flying; Coac h of 16G& f 
The inns ? Post-bags and post-office f 

116. NewspaperB, and me liberty of the press ? 

117. Manafactqring indastry? What branchoi were introduced T Coiiuq^* 
Change in private possessions ? Coaches ? •» 
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At the end of the seventeenth century, throughout the greater part of the eighteenth, and 
even in the nineteenth, the Sedan Chair was the vehicle almost always employed by the 
nobility in London in going to and from each other's houses and to Court. 



' COACHES-REIGN OF QUEEN MARY. 
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* - - 

paper, etc. The increase of coinage is said to have 
amounted to upward of ten millions of pounds. A writer 
giving an account of this period, remarks, that " in 1688 
there wer« on the 'Change more men worth ten thousand 
pounds than there were in 1650 worth one thousand ; and 
that gentlewomen, in those earlier times, thought them- 
selves well clothed in a serge gown, in which a chamber- 
maid would, in 1688, be ashamed to be seen; and that 
besides the great increase of rich clothes, plate, jewels, and 
household furniture, coaches wei-e in that time augmented 
a hundredfold/' 

118. The trade with India and the Levant led' to the 
introduction of many articles of luxury, both in dress and 
furniture. Carpets, from being used only as covers fox 
tables, came gradually into their present use; although 
during most of this period rushes or matting constituted 
the only covering used for floors. The manufacture of oil- 
cloth was commenced in 1660. The Duke of Buckingham 

^ introduced the making of glass from Venice. Prince Ru- 
pert, who was a zealous patron both of the useful and the 
fine arts, invented or improved the method of engraving 
called mezzotint. The glass bead called Prince Euperf s 
Drop derives its name from him. 

119. The Stuarts were patrons of the fine arts. The 
value of pictures is said to have doubled in Europe in con- 
sequence of the competition of Charles I. and Philip IV. of 
Spain to obtain them. The distinguished Dutch painters, 
Van Dyke and Rubens, were invited into England, and 
received great attention from the Court Inigo Jones and 
Sir Christopher Wren, the renowned architects, flourished 
during this period. The former built the beautiful ban- 
queting-house at Whitehall ; the latter is especially cele- 
brated as the designer of St. Paul's. In London alone, 
fifty-one churches were erected from Wren's designs. 

* 118* Effect of trade with India and the Levant T Carpets, etc. T GUM»-mak Ing . 
Prince Ropertr 
119* The fine arts? Ini^ Jones? Sir Christopher Wren? 
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120. The Eoyal Society for the Promotion of Science waa 
established during the reign of Charles IL, and there arose 
in England a galaxy of great men, distinguished for their 
researches in every branch of human knowledge. Boyle, 
by improving the air-pump, was enabled to make many 
valuable experiments on the nature and properties of the 
air; Wallis and Hooke made some valuable improvements 
in optical instruments; Flamsteed and Halley were emi- 
nent astronomers — the former noted for the catalogue of 
stars which he made ; the latter as the first to predict the 
return of a comet. Harvey also announced his famous 
discovery of the circulation of the blood (1619). Above 
all, however, towered the sublime genius of Newton, the 
discoverer of the law of universal gravitation. 

121. The number of printing-presses in the kingdom 
was, however, very smalL Books were therefore very scarce 
and dear; and consequently the booksellers' shops were 
thronged with readers, as there was a very general taste 
for the study both of science and literature. There were 
many distinguished writers besides those already referred 
to, among whom may be mentioned Sir William Dave- 
nant, who succeeded Ben Jonson as Poet Laureate;* 
Abraham Cowley, who at his death (1667) ranked as the 
first poet of England, and Robert Herrick, one of the most 
exquisite of the early English lyric poets. Thomas Fuller, 
tlie quaint and witty historian, divine, and essayist, whose 
writings abound in amusement and instruction ; Jeremy 
Taylor, the eloquent and pious divine, noted especially as 
the author of the "Holy Living and Dying;*' and Lord 
Clarendon, the famous statesman and historian, are the 

* That is, " crowned with lanrel," so called tn imitation of the ancient practice of thus 
rewarding and distinrnishing eminent poets. Traces of this appointment are found as earbr as 
the reigx: of Uenry III. The office was made a patent one by Charles L, who fixed the sajarj 
ftt £]')0 a fear, and a tierce of wiDC. 



1 20« The Royal Society ? What eminent phyeiciets are mentioned T For what 
dietingulBhed ? 

121. Printing-presses? Books? Popular taste Y Eminent poets? ProM 
writerB ? Dramatists ? 
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most celebrated among the prose writers of the period. 
Beaumont aijd Fletcher, and Philip Massinger, with 
SShakspeare and Jonson, are particularly eminent for 
their achierements in the drama. 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

1603. James I. Reigned 22 years. 

•* Conspiracy in favor of Arabella Stuart 

1605. The Gunpowder Rot Execution of Guy Fawkes 

1607. Settlement of Jamestown, in Virginia. 

1611. Translation of the Bible. 

1618. Execution of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

1626. Charles L Reigned 24 years. 

1627. Disastrous expedition of the Duke of Buckingham. 

1628. Petition of Right 

*' Assassination of the Duke of Buckingham. 

1638. Establishment of the Covenant in Scotland. 

1640. Parliament called after a cessation of 11 years, and a^in 

dissolved. 

" Invasion of England by the Scots. 

** Meeting of the " Long Parliament" (November 3). 

1641. Execution of the Earl of Straflford. 

1642. Commencement of the Civil War. The King sets up his 

standard at NottinghanL 

" Battle of Edgehill. 

1643. Death of the patriot John Hampden. 

1644. Battle of Mai-ston Moor. 

1645. Execution of Archbishop Laud. 

'* Battle of Naseby— signal defeat of the BoyaUsti. 

1647. The King given up by the Scots. 

1648. Colonel Pride's Purge. 

1649. Execution of Charles (January 30). 

" England proclaimed a Commonwealtlu 

1650. Defeat of the Scots by Cromwell at Dunbar. 

1651. Battle of Worcester— Cromwell's ** Crowning Mercy." 

1652. War with the Dutch. Victories gained by Admiral Blake 

1653. Dissolution of the Long Parliament by CromwelL 
'* Cromwell appointed " Lord Protector " 
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165a Death of Cromwell (September 9f. Richard OromweU, 

Protector. 

1659. Kichard Cromwell resigns the Protectorate. 

1C60. Charles n. The Kestoration. Reign of 25 years. 

1G65. Defeat of the Dutch fleet by James, Duke of Tork. 

•* Great Plague at London. 

1666. Great yictory oyer the combined Dutch and French fleetn 
" Great fire at London. 

1667. Fall of Clarendon. "TheCabaL" 

•• Publication of Milton's " Paradise Lost" 

1668. Tripjo Alliance between England, Holland, and Sweden. 
1673. The Test Act passed by Pailiament 

1678. The so-called " Popish Plot" 

1679. The Habeas Corpus Act passed. 

1683. The Rye-house Plot Trial and execution of J^rd Kussell 

and Algernon Sidney. 
1686. James U. Reigned nearly 4 years. 
'* Battle of Sedgemoor. Execution of the Duke of Monmouth. 

1688. I'rial of the seven bishops. 

** Invasion of William, Prince of Orange. Flight and Ab- 
dication of James IL 

1689. William and Mary proclaimed king and queen. 
1600. Battle of the Boyne. 

1692. Massacre of Glencoe. 

'' Battle of La Hogue. 

1694. Death of Queen Mary. 

1694. WilUam XXL, sole Emg. 

1097. Treaty of Ryswick. 

1701. The Grand Alliance fbrmed. 

« 1702. Anne. Reign of 12 years. 

" War of the Spanish Succession. 

1704. Battle of Blenheun. Gibraltar taken. 

1706. Battle of Ramillies. 

1707. Union of England and Scotland. 

1708. Battle of Oudenarde. 

1709. Battle of Malplaquet 
1711. Marlborough dismissed. 
17ia Treaty of Utrecht 
1714. Death oi v^ueen Anna 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP THE STUART FAMILY 

JamM L 

I 



Henry, 
Idled 1613.) 



Charles L 



SharlMlI. James n. Henrj, 
(died In 16(K).) 



Mary, 
(married to 



Elizabeth, 

(Married Fredenck, 

Elector Palatine.) 



Ill 
Prince William ' Rupert Maurice. Sophia, 
of NasMia.) married la 

I j r I Elector <:f 

Mary, Aime. James Francis Edward,,"^iy^.III«t Hanover, 

(married the Pretender. Amarried his coa- ^ \ 



I 



to 
William UI., 



I 



sin Mary.) 



I 



Charles Edward, Henry Benedict, 

the yonng Cardinal of York, 
Pretender, (last of the Staarts J 
died 1807 



Qeorgs I. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

t Who was James L, and when did he become king of England ? 100 

S. Give, as fiur as yoo can, the previous history of James 14^16^190 

8. What'wasthecharacter of James? 160-161-1 6l»-16a-164 

4. SUte what yoo can of Sir Walter Ralei«^..U7, Note 147-160-161-16»-Note 166 

5. Of the two formidable plots against James 160-161 

6). Of the American grants and settlements made daring his reign 161-164-165 

7. Of Lord Bacon, Viscount St Albans and Chancellor 163 

8. Of Prince Charleses Jonmey to Spain, with its motive and resolt 163-164 

9. Give the histoiy of the Pofttans to this period 146-147-162-164-165 

10. Name, in order, the principal events in the reign of James I. . . 160 166-316 

11. Who was Charles L, and when did he become king of England!. 163-166 

1% What trouble did Charles have with his first Parliament? 166 

18. Give the histoiy of the Dake of Buckingham 163-16S-164 

14. Of the two attempts to aid the Huguenots 165-166 

16. What troubles did Charles have with his second Parliament? 166 

18. Qy what policy and edict did Charles ofi'end the Puritans? 167-168 

17. What was the Covenant, and what events led to it ? 167-168 

1& Give the history of the Eari of Strafford 167-160, Note p. 169-170 

19. What illegal means for raising supplies did Charles resort to ?. Note p. 165-lfi8 

SO. State what you can of the Star Chamber 167, Note p. 167-170 

91. Of Archbishop Laud 167-168-169-170 

99. Give an account of the afbin of Ireland at this time 170 

96. What were the immediate consequences of the rebellion in Ireland?.. 170-171 
91 Give a Aill account of Charleses contest with Parliament in the case of 

Eimbolton, Hampden, and others 171-173 

95. State what you can of Hampden 171, Note p. 171-173-173 

98 H<»w did matters between Chs^fei and Parliament come to an issue?.. 173-173 

xo 
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tt. What preparations for hostilities were made on both sides ? 171 

S8. Mention several of the first hostile engagements 173 

29. What aid did the Scots render Parliament? 174-176 

80. What conrse did the Scots afterward porsne ? 177 

81. Stat* what yon can of Prince Rnpert 178, Note p. 173-174-17^180-191 

82. Of Sir Thomas Pairfluc >.... 178-174-175, Note p. 175-178 

83. State how Charles I. fell into the hands of Parliament and of the army 176-177 

84. Give an account of his confinement at the Isle of Wight 177 

85. Give an account of his trial and death 178 

88. What can yon state of his character ? 178 

97. Name, in chronological order, the principal events of his reign SI 5 

88. Give an accoant of the early career of Oliver Cromwell. ... 174-175-176-177-178 

89. Of his snbseqnent career np to the time of the Protectorship.. 179-180-181-193 

40. Bow did the Prince of Wales endeavor to save the life of his fother ? 179 

41. What were the first measures of the Commons alter Charles's death ? 179 

4i. Give an account of the snbjngation of Ireland 179-180 

43. Of the war between the English and Dutch 181-182 

44. State what you can of Admiral Blake 180-181-183-18^ 

45. When was Cromwell appointed*' Lord Protector?** 183 

46. Give an account of the closing scenes of Cromwell*8 life 183 

47. Describe his personal appearance and character 183-184 

48. State all you can of Bichard Cromwell. 183-184 

49. Who was Charles 11., and when did he finally ascend the throne ? 179-185 

60. Give an account of General Monk 180-181-184-185 

51. What were the first acts in the reign of Charles n.? 185-186 

53. What was done, with the consequences, as regards the clergy ? 186 

58. Give an account ofthe war with Holland 187-188-189 

(14. Of the Great Plague and Great Fire 188 

55. Of the relations between Charles U. and Louis XIY 189-190 

66. Of the war on the part of England and France against the Dutch 190-191 

57. Name, in order, the principal events in the reign of Charies n. 816 

68. Whowas James n., and when did he become king?. 198-194 

69. Name, in chronological order, the principal events in his reign S16 

60. What further can you state of James n.? 196-199-201-20^208-904 

6t What train of events made William and Mary monarchs of England ? . . 197 
62. Name, in chronological order, the principal events in their reign. . . . . . 816 

68. What were the first troubles in William's reign ? 199-800 

64. Give an account of William's troubles with the Scots 80O 

66. Give an account of his troubles in Ireland 800-801-803 

fi6. Give an account ofhis troubles with France 801-808-808-804 

67. Give a sketch of his life 190, Note p. 190-197-199-800-801-808-808-204 

68. Who was " Good Queen Anne,** and how did she become queen ? 197-806 

69. What were the most important events in her reign ? 805-806-807-816 

70. Give an account of the Duke of Marlborough. . 806, Note p. 806-806, Note p. 806 

71. Of the Puritans and Independents during the reign of the Stoarts. 160 — 809 

78. What religions persecutions marked the period ? 164— —810 

78. What progress did commerce and navigation make ? 810-811«818 

74. What progress was made in manufacturing industry? 818-81& 

75. What, in the fine arts and the sciences ? ' 808r818-814 

76. What, in literature, newspapers, and book-making ?.. 164-194-199-806-818-814 

77. Who were the distinguished writers of the period ? 198-194-208<814-8ia 
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1. Bxecution of Raleigh (p. 162, t 6).—^* Raleigh was arrested and com- 
mitted to the Tower the moment he landed in England. Qondomar ceased not to 
can for vengeance, and James offered to give him np to the King of Spain ; bnt 
that monarch said he wonld rather that Raleigh should be executed in England. 
The Judges of the Court of Queen's Bench were therefore directed to proceed to 
execution against him on his former sentence. Raleigh in vain submitted to the 
court that the commission given him as commander, the power of life and death 
over others, amounted to a pardon ; execution was granted, and the scholar, the 
writor, the warrior, and the statesman (for Raleigh was all of these) was led to a 
scaffold, in the 66th yfAt of his age, in order to cement by his blood a marriage with 
a daughter of Spain. He mounted the scaffold with that courage which never de- 
serted him. When he had taken off his gown and doublet, he asked the executioner 
to let him see the axe. He poised it, and running his thumb along the edge, said, 
With a smile, ' This is a sharp medicine, but it will care all diseases.^ The execu- 
tioner was going to blindfold him, but he refhsed to let him, saying, * Think you I 
fear the shadow of the axe, when I fear not the axe itself? ^ He gave the signal by 
stretching out his hands, and his head was struck off at two blows.^'— jr«i^M«yV 
BUtory qf England. 

2« Character of James I. (p. 164, ^ 10).— ** James, though an able man, was 
a weak monarch ; his quickness of apprehension and soundness of judgment were 
marred by his credulity in partialities, his childish fears and habit of vacillation. 
Eminently qualified to advise as a councilor, he wanted the spirit and resolution to 
act as a sovereign. His discourse teemed with maxims of political wisdom ; his 
conduct frequently bore the impress of political imbecility. If, in the language of 
his flatterers, he was the British Solomon, in the opinion of less interested observ- 
ers, he merited the appellation given him by the Duke of Sully, that of * ^ wisest 
fool in Europe.*^''— lAngard's History of England. 

3. The Cavaliers and the Roundheads (p. 171, 1 2S)-— *' The Cavaliers, 
who affected a liberal way of thinking, as well as a gayety and f)*eedom of manners 
inconsistent with puritanical ideas, were represented by the Roundheads as a set 
of abandoned profligates, equally destitute of religion and morals ; the devoted 
tools of the court, and the zealous abettors of arbitrary power. The Cavaliers, on the 
other hand, regarded the Roundheads as a gloomy, narrow-minded, fonatical herd, 
determined enemies to kingly power, and to all distinction of ranks in society. 
But in these characters, drawn by the passions of the two parties, we must not ex^ 
pect impartiality ; both are certainly overchaiged. The Cavaliers were, in general, 
sincere friends to liberty and the English constitution ; nor were republican and 
leveling principles by any means general at first among the Roundheads, though 
they came at last to predominate. It must, however, be admitted that the Cava* 
Hers, in order to show their contempt of puritanical austerity, often carried theiF 
convivial humor to an indecent excess ; and that tlie gloomy temper and religions 
extravagancies of the Roundheads afforded an ample field for the raillery of their 
Ikcetious adversaries."— i?w«^ff*« Modem Europe. 

4, Exeentlon of Charles I. (p. 178, 1 41).—" It was a cahn, bright winter 
day. Soldiery, strongly ranked np, lined the streets around the palace of White- 
hall, the matches of their muskets smoking in the clear, fbosty air. A scaffold, hung 

p. 218 
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with black, stood at the end of the hanqaetin^ hall of the palace. Two men, 
dreBsed as sailors, and masked, stood by the axe. A window of the hall had been 
removed tc give access to the scaffold. The king stepped ont, for to this grim con- 
clusion had it come at last; and all that he had now to do in this world was to die. 
The stormy Jonmey, begun nine-and-forty years before in the chamber of Dnnferm- 
Ime l:'alace, whose ivy-curtained window is still to be seen, was to end here. He 
read a short speech calmly, and even coldly, knelt down and laid his head on the 
block, prayed silently for a minute, and then held out his hands as a signal to the 
executioner. The axe rose and fell, a gory head rolled on the scaffold, and Charles 
Stuart ceased from troubling/'— ifac&m^'« HisUjvy <tf ScoOandU 

6. Insincerity of Cbarles I. (p. 178, 5 42).— *^ Cromwell, on a certain day, 
gets secret knowledge that a letter containing the king's real designs was to be dis- 
patched to the queen, then abroad. At ten o'clock that night, a man not in the 
secret would come to the Blue Boor, in Holbom, carrying a saddle with the letter 
sewed up in its lining. A horse was ready waiting to take the bearer to Dover, 
whence a packet would sail for France. Cromwell took a friend with him ; disguised 
as private soldiers, they two entered the tavern, sat down at a table, and had 
some beer. At ten o'clock the messenger appeared, carrying the saddle on his 
head. The two soldiers left their beer, went dut, and seized the saddle, saying 
they had orders to search eversrthing. They carried the saddle into the inn, ripped 
it open, and found the letter. Carefhlly closing the saddle again, and returning it 
to the messenger, they told him he was an honest fellow, and might go his way. 
And now for the letter. * Be quite easy,' Charles wrote to his queen, ' as to the con- 
cessions which I may grant. When the time comes, I shall very well know how to 
treat these rogues, and instead of a silken garter I shall fit them with a hempen 
halter.' "— Jfodfccnzie'* Bistaiy qfSooOand, 

6. CUaraeter of Charles I. (p. 178, ^ ^).— " Charles I. was a young man of 
four-and-twenty when he succeeded his father on the throne. His foolish parent 
had brought him up in his own insane notions of kingship. Kings rule by Divine 
right. Kings are accountable to God alone. A king's mere will is above all law, 
and to resist it in any way is a crime. This was his creed^a creed destined to 
rouse the English and Scottish nations to ' actions of a very high nature, leading to 
untrodden paths.' But the fifttal vice of his nature was his utter ilEdsity. No mortal 
could trust his promises. Lying was with him a kingly right and prerogative. As 
a king, he was privileged to work himself out of every difQculty by dint of lies. If 
forced by necessity to yield and make seme concession, he was entitled, as soon as 
the pressure was past, to cast all his promises to the winds."— IfocAmzitf'^ EUtory 
qf Scotland, 

7. Crom'weU*s Bxpnlsion of the liong Parliament (p. 18S, ^ 49).— 
"After several conferences, ending all in smoke, Cromwell's resolve broke into 
clear, bright flame, which all can see. He sent the contemptible remnant of the 
Long Parliament about its business. The Lord-Oeneral came down from White- 
hall on that memorable morning, dressed very simply, as his custom was, in black 
clothes and gray worsted stockings, and, entering the House, sat down in his 
wonted place. He listened a while to the speaking, and then rose, hat off, to give 
his mind on the settlement of affairs. Elazing soon into anger, he clapped on his 
hat and strode up and down the floor, declaring that the members (only flf^-three 
were present) had sat there too long. Go they must. Twenty or thirty musketeers, 
armed with loaded snaphances, entered at his command, and then the storm of 
words broke out in the ftiUest fkiry. Withering the members, now all huddled on their 
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feet, with words and lookB of fire, he lifted the mace, emblem of the eacred aathoN 
ity of the Commonei, and, with the con tern ptuous word * bauble/ handed it to a sol- 
dier. Speaker Lenthail, disposed at first to be obstinate, left the chair, fh>m which 
Harrison was going to pull him. The- Ramp Tanished ; and mace and key passed 
in a coloners keeping from the locked-np chamber." — CoUier''8 Eistory qfEnglaaid* 

8. Cbaraeter of Cromwell (p. 184, 1 64).—^* fie was of a robust make and 
constitution, his aspect manly, though clownish. His education extended no fhr- 
ther than a superficial knowledge of the Latin tongue, but he inherited great talents 
fh>m nature. His character was formed of an amazing conjuncture of enthusiasm, 
hypocrisy, and ambition. He was possessed of courage and resolution that over- 
looked all dangers, and saw no difficulties. He dived into the characters of mankind 
with wonderfhl sagacity, whilst he concealed his own purpose under the impene- 
trable shield of dissimulation."— .9^biMs*« Memoirs of CromtoelL 

9. Tbe Fire of I«ondoii (p. 188, 5 64)—'' I saw the whole south part of the 
city burning, from Cheapside to the Thames, and along Oomhill (for it likewise 
kindled back against the wind, as well as forward), Tower street, Penchurch street. 
Gracious (Grace-church) street, and so along to Baynard''8 castle, and was taking 
hold of St. Paul's church, to which the scaffolds contributed exceedingly. The 
conflagration was so universal, and the people so astonished, that ttom the 
beginning, I know not by what despondency of fote, they hardly stirred to quench 
it ; so that there was nothing heard or seen but crying out and lamentation ; run- 
ning about like distracted creatures, without at all attempting to save their own 
goods ; such a strange consternation was there upon them, so as it burned, both in 
breadth and length, the churches, public halls, exchanges, hospitals, monuments, 
and ornaments, leaping after a prodigious manner from house to bouse, and street 
to street, at a great distance fit>m one to the other ; for the heat, with a long set 
of foir and warm weather, had even ignited the air, and prepared the materials to 
conceive the fire, which devoured, after an incredible manner, houses, fhmiture, 
and everything. Here we saw the Thames covered with goods floating, all the 
barges and boats laden with what some had time and courage to save : as on the 
other, the carts, etc., carrying out to the fields, which for many miles were strewed 
with movables of all sorts, and tents erecting to shelter both people and whnt goods 
they could get away. Oh I the miserable and calamitous spectacle ! such as haply 
the world has not seen the like since the foundation of it, nor to be outdone till the 
universal conflagraticm of it. All the sky was of a fiery aspect, like the top of a 
burning oven, and the light seen for above forty miles around about for many 
nights. €k)d grant mine eyes may never see the like ! who now saw above ten 
thousand houses all in one flame ; the noise and crackling and thunder of the im- 
petuous flames, the shrieking of women and children, the hurry of people, the fbll 
of towers, houses, and churches, was like a hideous storm, and the air all about so 
hot and inflamed at last one was not able to approach it ; so that they were forced 
to stand still and let the flames bum on, which they did for near two miles in length 
and one in 'bTeeAih.'^'^—EvelyrCe Diary. 

10. Colonel Kirke (p. 195, 1 79).— " This rufllan had been a soldier of for- 
tune at Tangiers, and had contracted, l^om his intercourse with the Moors, an in- 
humanity less known in European and in ft^e countries. At his first entry into 
Bridgewater, he hanged nineteen persons without the least inquiry into the merits 
of their cause. As if to make a sport of the sufferings of his victims, he ordered a 
certain number to be executed while he and his company should drink the king's 
health, or that of Chief Justice Jeffreys. Observing their feet quiver in the agonies 
of death, he cried that he would give them music to their dancing, and he imme- 
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diately ordered tbe dmms to beat and the trninpets to sound. By way of experi- 
ment, he ordered one man to be hung ap three times, qneetioning him at each In- 
terval, whether he repented of his crime ; but the man persisting he wonld engage 
in the same canse, Kirke ordered him to be hnng in chains. This monster suffered 
his raiment to live at free qnarters, and, instructed by his example, and encour- 
aged l^ his exhortations, they committed all manner of excesses. By way of pleas- 
antry, he called the military his lamdgy an appdlatiou which was long remembered 
with horror in the west of Bagland. It is worthy of remark, that Kirke afterwards 
served in the army of the Prince of Orange.*^— J9imM'# J9i«tory ^ SngUmd. 

11. Jndf^e Jettrey (p. 195, ^ '29>.— '^This sangninaiy nnmster had already 
given a specimen of his character in many trials where he had presided, and he set 
oat on the Western circnit with savage joy, as to a fttll harvest of blood and de- 
struction. He began at Dorchester ; and thirty delinquents being arraigned, he 
exhorted them, but in vain, to save him, by their confession, the trouble of trying; 
them. And when twenty-nine of them were found guilty, he ordered them, as an 
additional punishment of their disobedience, to be led to immediate execution. 
Host of the other prisoners, terrified with this example, pleaded guilty ; and no less 
than two hundred and ninety-two received sentence at Dorchester \ of these, eighty 
were executed. Exeter was the next scene of his cruelty : two hundred and thirty- 
three were there tried, of whom a vast number were condemned and executed. He 
also opened his commission at Taunton and Wells ; and every-where carried con- 
sternation along with him. On the whole, besides those butchered by Kirke, two 
hundred and fifty-one are computed to have fallen by the hand of this merciless 
tiger. The whole country was strewed with the heads and limbs of the insurgents. 
Every village almost beheld the dead carcass of a wretched inhabitant. England 
had never known such a carnage. Dr. Burnet says that no fewer than six hundred 
persons were hailed in consequence of Monmouth^s rebellion. James applauded 
these proceedings, and he took pleasure to relate them in his drawing-^oom to for- 
eign ministers, and at his table, calling it ' J^ffreys^s Campaign.'* Upon his return 
Jeffreys was created a baron and peer of the realm."— i7tim«V Mstorp qfMt^and, 

13. IViUla'm and his Friend Bentluck (p. 197, 5 82).— ''While the 
TTnited Provinces were struggling for existence against the French power, the 
young Prince William, on whom all their hopes were fixed, was seized by the small- 
pox. That disease had been f&tal to many members of his family, and at ilrst wore, 
in his case, a peculiarly malignant aspect The public consternation was great. 
Tbe streets of the Hague were crowded tfom daybreak to sunset by persons anx- 
iously asking how his Highness was. At length his complaint took a fiivorable 
turn. His escape was attributed partly to his own singular equanimity, and partly 
to the intrepid and inde&tigable friendship of Bentinck. From the hands of Ben- 
tinck alone William took food and medicine. By Bentinck alone William was 
lifted from his bed, and laid down in it. ' Whether Bentinck slept or not whUe I 
was iU,' said William to Temple, with great tenderness, ' I know not. But this I 
know, that, through sixteen days and nights, 1 never once called for anything but 
that Bentinck was instantly at my side.' Before the faithfW servant had entirely 
performed his task, he had himself caught the contagion. Still, however, he bore 
up against drowsiness and fever till his master was pronounced convalescent. Then, 
at length, Bentinck asked leave to go home. It was time : for his Umbs would no 
longer support him. He was in great danger, but recovered, and, as soon as he left 
his bed, hastened to the army, where, du-^ing many sharp campaigns, he was ever 
found, as he had been in peril of a different kind, close to William's side."— ifocow- 
toy'« History qf England, 
p. 218— 4 
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section iii. 
The House of Beunswick, 

Bdendingfrom the Accession of George L (1714) to the present tkim, 

1714 1. George I. was the son of the Duke of Bruns- 
to wick, Elector of Hanover, and of Sophia, grand- 
*'^*'^ daughter of James L To this king England seemed 
always a foreign country, for the people and institutions of 
which he had very little sympathy or regard. He was fifty- 
four years of age when he commenced to reign in England, 
which on his accession became united to Hanover. The 
Jacobites excited an insurrection in Scotland in order to 
place on the throne James, the Pretender, who had been 
promised important aid by Louis XIV. (1715). The death 
of that monarch, however, disappointed the hopes of James; 
and he landed in Scotland without men or money. 

2. The Earl of Mar held the Highlands with 10,000 
clansmen, and the Earl of Derwentwater made an effoii; to 
rouse the people of Noiiihumberland in favor of James ; 
but at the first approach of the royal army, under the Duke 
of Argyle, the Pretender and Mar fled to France, leaving 
their adherents to their fate. Derwentwater and some 
others were taken and executed, the estates of many were 
confiscated, and more than a thousand were banished to 
Vorth America. A short time afterward a treaty of alli- 
ance was entered into between England and France ; and, 
in consequence of it, the Pretender was obliged to seek an 
asylum elsewhere. He subsequently resided principally at 

1. Who was George I. ? What is said of him ? What caased an insarrectloii 
iD Scotland? 

3* Who were the leaders? What was the result? What punishments wc/t 
Inflicted? What further is said ot aie Pretender ? 
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Rome, and soon after contracted a marriage with the 
daughter of Jolm Sobies'ki, late King of Poland. 

3. Through her connection with Hanover, England waa 
embroiled with Sweden and Spain. Certain Danish prov- 
in?x)s had been ceded to George, which Charles XII., King 
of Sweden, claimed as his own ; and en his return to his 
country after his long exile in Turkey, he threatened hos- 
tiiities unless tliey were restored. Unable to cope with the 
English fleet in the Baltic, he entered into a scheme with 
Cardinal Albero'ni, prime-minister of Spain, to place the 
Pretender on the English throne; and accordingly, the 
latter visited Madrid and was publicly recognized as King 
James III. (1719). Charles was to furnish a large army to 
invade Scotland, and the Spanish f eets were to attack 
England. The defeat, however, of the Spanish fleet by 
Admiral Byng, and the death of Charles XII., rendered 
the whole scheme abortive. 

4. One of the most noted occurrences of this reign was 
the South Sea scheme. This was the project of a corpora- 
tion, called the South Sea Company, to pay off the national 
debt, then about £53,000,000, by profitable mercantile en- 
terprises with the Spaniards in South America. The gov- 
ernment gave its consent to the scheme, and allowed its 
stock to be exchanged for the company's stock, which, in 
consequence of the rage for speculation pervading all 
classes of the people, reached the extraordinary premium 
of nine hnndred per cent The bubble, however, soon 
burst, and occasioned for a time wide-spread embarrass- 
ment and ruin (1720). The king and his prime-minister, 
Lord Stanhope, were charged with having connived at this 
^uJ; and the latter, in the excitement of his vindication 
i)efore the House of Lords, burst a blood-vessel, and died 
m a few hours (1721). He was succeeded by Sir Eobert 

3* What caafted a difficulty with Sweden ? What plan did Charles Xn. adopt t 
What caused its fiiiliire ? 

4. Bonth Sea scheme ? Effect of the rage for spc-cnlation t What caused thf 
death of Lord Stanhope ? By whom was he succeeded f 
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Walpole, who continued thereafter to direct the govern-, 
ment for more than twenty years. 

5. The king was much attached to Hanover, and made 
frequent visits thitht r. His death occurred in Germany in 
1727. His queen, Sophia Dorothea, had died a few mouths 
before, after a captivity of more than thirty years, in a 
gloomy castle near Hanover, in which she had been im- 
prisoned by her husband on a charge of infidelity.* 
George I. never gained the regard of his subjects. He 
was sullen and reserved; and, having but little knowledge 
of the English language, appeared to great disadvantage 
in contrast with thot^ who had been trained in the elegant 
and literary society of the preceding reign. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, who was also named George. Sir Isaac 
Newton, the renowned mathematician, astronomer, and 
physicist, flourished during this and the three preceding 
reigns, dying in 1727> at the age of eighty-five. His greatest 
discovery, that of the law of gravitation, was made during 
the reign of Charles II. 
irar *• George 11. succeeded his father at the age of 

to forty-four years. Sir Robert Walpole continued to 
1760 administer the government, having been retained in 
office through the friendship of Queen Caroline, whose in- 
fluence over the king was so great that until her death, in 
1737, she may be said to have ruled England. She was 
remarkable for the grace and dignity of her manners, and 
her conduct was characterized by kindness of heart, good 
sense, and propriety. Walpole's administration was one of 
peace; but his parliamentary tactics depended for success 
upon bribery and coiTuption. By bestowing titles of honor, 

• (George 1 wm Jonrneving iam \rd Ilnnover, with hli fnvorita, the Duchess of Kendal, when a 
letter was throwu Into his coach. It was addressed to him by his wife, wlio in it protested hei 
Innocence, upbraided him for his cruel treatment of her, and it is Haid summoned him to meet 
ber within a jear before the divine tribunal. The alarm occasiuned by this letter brouglit on « 
fit of apoplexy of which he died. 



5. DeaUi of the kin;!:? Queen Sophia? Character of Gkorge I.t H!s eno* 
ce»i«or ? Qir Isaac Newton ? 

6. What i» e>ajd of Oe6rge n. t Sir Robert Walpole ? Queen Caroline ? Wal 
poleV admin istrtition? 
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^ places of profit, or sums of money, he always succeeded in 
commanding a majority in Parliament. 

1. A contest with Spain occurred during his administra- 
tion, brought on by a dispute with respect to the boundary 
of the American colony Georgia, which had been settled 
by General Oglethorpe* in 1733, and named after the king ; 
and by the efforts made by Spain to check the trade be- 
tween England and the Spanish colonies in America, 
British ships being stopped on the ocean, and searched by 
the Spaniards. Admiral Vernon, who was sent out with a 
fleet to attack the Spanish settlements, captured Porto 
Bello, on the Isthmus of Darien (1739). He afterward 
attacked Carthagena,f the strongest of these settlements ; 
but, after destroying most of its forts, was compelled to re- 
tire (1741). Another squadron, under Commodore Anson, J 
took and destroyed one of the Spanish cities in Peru, and 
together with other prizes, captured an East India galleon, 
carrying a cargo valued at jC300,000« Anson was engaged 
in this expedition nearly four years, returning by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, thus completing the circumnarigation 
of the globe (1740-4). 

8. Meanwhile, England had become involved in a con- 
tinental war. On the death of Charles VI., Emperor of 
Germany (1740), Louis XV., King of France, setting aside 
the hereditary claims of Maria Theresa {te-re'zah), the em- 
peror's daughter, to the Austrian States, conferred them 
upon the Elector of Bavaria, who was raised to the im- 
perial throne. The young and beautiful princess, taking 
refuge among the Hungarians, appeared in* their assembly 

* Born in 1988; Mrred with Prince Eng«ne as AidMie-camp. He made a Tisoroos defence of 
Ge«»rKia against tlie Spaniards in Florida, and afterward served against tbe rebels in Sootliu.! 
He died in 178&, at ttie advanced age of niuety-seven. 

t Carthagena, or Cartagena, is a considerable town on the aorthom eoasf of South America, 
now in tlie United States of Colombia. 

t One of the must distinguished of England's naval ofBcers. Besides the exploit referred to, be 
pi-rformed several otliers wblcb reflected upon him great glorj. His serviees were rewurded bv a 
tiile. by Oeorge IL Lord Anson died In 1762. immensely popnlar, not only on account of bit 
great neliievsmenis. bat by leason of bis simple manners and •riless character. It was Jocoecly 
said of bim that be bad been round the world, but never in it. 

■y. War with Spain? Georgia? What did Admiral Vernon acoomplighf 
Caminodore Anson ? {See not«.) 
8* What led to the war of the Anstrian Saccession? Who reeijpted f 
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with her infant in her arms ; and they answered her appeiil 
by proclaiming lier queen, and enthusiastically drew their 
Bwords to sustain her cause. England, also supporting 
the cause of the Austrian princess,* was involved in a w.-ir 
with France. This war is called in history the "War of the 
Austrian Succession." Sir Robert Walpole, being opposed 
to tL3 interference of England in this war, resigned his 
office (1742). 

9. George II., who had served under Marlborough, joined 
the allied army of English and Germans, to aid in the 
defence of the Hungarian queen, and took part in the 
battle of Dettingenf (det'trng-en), which resulted in the 
defeat of the French (1743). This was the last occasion 
on which a king of England has commanded an army in 
person. The next year an indecisive action was fought 
between the English fleet, under Admiral Matthews, and 
the combined French and Spanish fleets, off Toulon. This 
was followed by a campaign in Flanders, in which the 
allies (England, Holland, and Austria), under the Duke of 
Cumberland, second son of George II., were defeated by 
the French under Marshal Saxe {sax) in the memorable 
battle of FontenoyI {fon-ta-nwah') (1745.) The opera- 
tions of the war also extended to the American colonies; 
and Louisburg, an important French fortress, called from its 
strength, the " Gibraltar of America,*^ was captured (1745). 

10. After the battle of Fontenoy, the English troops were 
called from the continent to defend their own country against 
an invasion and rebellion on behalf of the exiled Stuarts. 
The year previous, the French had collected a fleet which 

* This elector of Bavaria was the son of him who had fought against Mariborongh, and was 
thus Tiewed as an hereditary enemy of England; and, moreover, bis snceess, it was thought by 
the English statesmen, would imperil the safety of the European states, inasmuch as it would 
IccTSMe the influence of France, and thus destroy the '* balance of power." 

t DeUingen is a village of Bavaria, on the Main river, enst of Frankfort. 

t Fontemay is a village of Belgium, forty-three miles southwest from Brussels, about half-way 
MCween Ondenarde and Malpiaquet. (See Map at France, p. 6S.) 



9* Battle of Dettingenf What naval action occanedt What campaign to\ 
lowed ? Battle of Fontenoy ? What American fortress wan taken ? 

1 O* Attempt of the Stuarts to reicain the throne f Invasion by Charles Edward 
What was done by him f 
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was to aid an army under Marshal Saxe in the invasion of 
England; but, the fleet having been dispersed in a storm, 
the attempt was abandoned. Charles Edward, son of the 
Pretender, however, determined to make an effort to recover 
the English throne for his father. He sailed for Scotland 
with a few friends, and landed near Inverness, where he 
was soon joined by several Highland chieftains with their 
clans, among whom was the celebrated Cameron of Lochiel 
{hh-heeV). Having taken Edinburgh and some other of 
the Scottish towns, he caused his father to be proclaimed 
King of Scotland under the title of James VIII. (1745). 

11. Soon after this he met tBe royal forces, under Sir 
John Cope, at Preston Pans, and defeated them with great 
loss. This alarmed the English ; and George II. having 
hurriedly returned from Hanover, a considerable force was 
collected, and placed under the Duke of Cumberland, 
second son of the king. Meanwhile, Charles, after some 
delay, crossed the border, and marched within one hundred 
and thirty miles of London, occasioning a very great panic in 
that city, the king himself preparing for flight. Charles's 
officers, however, refused to proceed; and he was compelled, 
though with great reluctance, to retreat The royal army 
pursued, and an engagement took place at Culloden, in 
which the Pretender and his adherents were entirely de- 
feated (1746). [See Note 1, eiid of Section^ 
I 12. This was the last battle fought on the soil of Oreat 
Britain, and closed the long struggle made by the Stuarts 
to regain their lost throne. Charles wandered in disguise 
through the country for five months ; but at last, though 
his secret was intrusted to several hundred i)ersons, and a 
reward of £30,000 had been offered for his capture, he suc- 
ceeded in effecting his escape to France.* Many of those 

• Charies Edw«rd nwnt the remainder of his life prlnctpiOly at Borne, bearing the title «C 
Oulce of Albany. In bis later yean be gave himself np to intemperanoe, and died of qtopleay. 

11. What vietonr did he gain t The effect of itf What led to the batUe of 
Oiilloden? lu result f 

12. What is Mid of the hatUet Becape of Chariest Piiniahmeiit inflicted 
opon his adherents f 
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engaged in this rebellion were condemned, and either exe- 
cuted or transported. Among those who suffered death 
were Lord Lovat,* and some of the other Scottish nobles. 

13. A treaty of peace was made with France at Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748), by which Maria Theresa's claim to the 
throne was confirmed; but the war was soon afterward 
renewed in consequence of disputes respecting the bound- 
ary of the French and English possessions in North 
America. In 1755, Qeneral Braddock was defeated by the 
French in an expedition against Fort du Quesne (doo-hane^), 
and the survivors owed their escape mainly to the courage 
and skill of George Washington, then an officer in the 
Virginia militia. General Johnson gained a victory over 
the French and Indians at the head of Lake George, Baron 
Dieskau {de'eS'ko')^ the French commander, being wounded 
and taken prisoner. An expedition under Colonel Monck- 
ton {monk'tun)y the same year, drove the French from 
Nova Scotia (1755); and Louisburg was taken a second 
time, after a siege of one month (1758). In 1759, General 
Wolfe succeeded in reaching the "Plains of Abraham" 
with his army, and defeated the French forces under the 
Marquis of Montcalm (mont-kam'). Both generals were 
killed. Quebec capitulated after this victory, which virtu- 
ally gave the posses£ion of Canada to the English. 

14. Meanwhile, England had taken part in the famous 
" Seven Years' War,** brought on by a coalition of France 
and several of the other European states against Frederick 
the Great, of Prussia. England, principally with the ob 

In 1788. Ninetata yean afterward, bis brother Henry, Cardinnl of York, ibe last male beir of 
tha Stuart line, expired. In St. Peter's, at Rome, a monument by Canova still bears tbe three 
empty titles, Jamet III., Charlea TIL, Henry IX., of En^laud. 

* Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, had been for some time a noted character. Selfish and trencher* 
ens be appears to have been actuated only by the desire of aggrandising himself. In 6iieeu 
An'ie's reign he had engaged in a scheme to gain money by reveMling a pretended plot in Tavur 
of the exiled Stuarts. In 1715 he Joined tlie government side ; and in 1746 he endearored tu pUy 
a double game, sending out his clan under the command of his son, while he pretended to Hup> 
port the government. 

13* What treaty was ipadet Renewal of the warf What events occurred In 
North America t 

1 4* What European war had brokien out f Its canse t Connection of Eneland 
with it? AdniiniBtration ol William Pitt? Ill success of the Dake of CuriJivr 
land ? £\ents of the next year ? 

10* 
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ject of defending the electorate of Hanover, formed an 
alliance with the Prussian monarch ; and, under the able 
administration of William Pitt, afterward Earl of Chatham, 
the government displayed great vigor and enterprise. The 
want of success, however, of the Duke of Cumberland, 
enabled the French to overrun Hanover (1757), at which 
the king was so indignant, that he treated his son with the 
greatest coldness. Offended at this treatment, the victor 
of Culloden resigned all his offices, and went into retire- 
ment Hanover was recovered the next year, and impor- 
tant advantages were gained by Frederick. 

15. The French having thre'atened to invade England, 
Pitt sent an expedition against Cherbourg (sJier'burg), 
which was captured, and a large quantity of ammunition 
and other stores destroyed. Some of the other French 
ports were also attacked, but not with the same success 
(1758). The English fleets, under Admirals Rodney, Bos- 
caw'en, and Hawke, gained some signal victories during 
the following year; and the army, sent by Pitt into Ger- 
many to co-operate with the Prussians, defeated the 
enemy with great loss in the battle of Minden ;* where the 
victory would have been still more decided had Lord Sack- 
ville, who commanded the cavalry, obeyed the instructions 
given him to charge the routed army. For this failure he 
was dismissed by Pitt from all his employments (1759). 

16. These events, combined with the glorious achieve- 
ments of Wolfe in America, shed a peculiar lustre over the 
close of this reign. George II. died suddenly the following 
year at the advanced age of seventy-seven (Oct 25, 1760). 
Although, during the whole of his reign, he remained 
thoroughly German in character, he was by no means as 
unpopular as his father had been ; for his subjects admired 

* Minden It a stronglj fortified town of Fruseia, near the firoutler of Hanorer. 



1 5« Expeditions against the French ports t What adndnls ^sioed victories f 
Battle of Hinden? ^ 

16* What shed a lastre on the dose of Georige IL*8 refgnt Uis death? E!f 
character? Successor! 
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his courage, skill, and activity as a soldier, while his good 
nature was such as to excite their affection and esfceem. 
Hence, with the exception of the partisans of the Stuarts, 
all were well inclined toward him ; and the foreign wars 
in which he engaged, although not undertaken in the in- 
terest of England, were borne by the people wHh patience. 
His son Frederick having died some years before (1751), 
he was succeeded by his grandson George — the first of 
the Bninswick kings that was a native of England.* 




17. Conquests in India. — The reign of George II. is 
particularly memorable for the conquests made by the 



• See Note 2, end of the Section. 



1 7« For what is this reis:n distinguished ? Diffionlties in India ! Fort SL 
George ? Anrangzebe ? 
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English in India. Their first settlements had been com- 
pelled to struggle against the jealous opposition of the 
Portuguese and Dutch ; but at this time they had to con- 
tend with a more powerful rival — ^the French. During 
the war of the Austrian Succession, Fort St. George, 
ttt Madras, was captured by the French, but was given 
back by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. The struggle soon 
recommenced, the French allying themselves with the 
native princes against the English. Previous to' this time, 
Au-rung-zebe', the Great Mogul, who had usurped the 
miperial power at Delhi (1658), had raised his empire to 
the highest pitx5h of splendor and greatness; but under 
his feeble and dissolute successors it fell rapidly to pieces, 
and the viceroys of the provinces usurped the power of 
independent rulers. 

18. Of these the Nabob of Arcot, the capital of the 
Camatic,* alone remained friendly to the English ; and he, 
being attacked by the French and their Indian allies, was 
on the point of surrendering, when Eobert Clive,f by one 
of the most daring expeditions recorded in history, restored 
the influence of his countrymen. With a band of 600 
men, most of them Sepoys, or native soldiers, he attacked 
and took Arcot, a city of 100,000 inhabitants, and subse- 
quently repulsed the French, who made a strong effort to 
regain its possession (1751). A few years later, when Cal- 
cutta had been taken by the nabob Su-ra'jah Dowlah, and 
the English prisoners confined and stifled in the garrison 

• The GRrnatie wm on« of the old divtsions of India, eztendiuf one hnndred and ten mflea 
along the east coast, and eonsistlns of eight of the present districts of the Presidency of Madraa. 
Its greatest breadth was about one hundred and ten miles. 



f Clive WHS one of the greatest of the warriors and statesmen who took part in the oonqneat 
jf India. He was at first employed as a clerk in the civil service at Madras, but JoTtiiUf 
abandoned the pen for the sword on the breaking out of the troubles with the French In 17U. 



On his return to England in 1760, he was made Baron of Plassey, and lived in great splendor 
on the immense wealth which he had acquired in the East. The East India Company's affain 
having become deranged, from the dishonesty and inefficiency of its servants, he was oboaen, 
in 1764, to set them right. This was accomplished within a very brief period : and he agala 
returned to En^and in 1767. Soon afterwHrd his conduct was brou^t under parliamentary oen* 
•are, and Clive, smarting with the disgrace, committed suicide (Nov. 22, ITTi). 



18. What w»8 accoiopliehed by Robert CUvef Where 1b A«otf Madnit 
CUcatta ? (See map of Britlah India.) 
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prison, called the •* Black Hole'' (1756),* Olive, with his 
accustomed energy and dispatch, fitted out an expedition 
at Madras, and marching to Calcutta, regained possession 
of the town and the English fort (1757). 

19. Assisted by Admiral Watson, he prosecuted the war in 
Northern India with the utmost vigor and daring; and in the 
memorable battle of Plassey, completely defeated the native 
army, 50,000 strong, under Surajah Dowlah, with a force of 
about 3,000 (June 23, 1757). This splendid victory broke the 
power of the native princes in Bengal, and gave that province 
to the English. Three years afterward, another victory was 
gained by the English under Sir Eyre Coote,f at Wan'di- 
wash; and Pondicherry (pon^e-she/ry), some months 
lata*, having been taken from the French, British suprem- 
acy was likewise established in the Oamatic (1760). These 
great achievements were announced in England shortly 
after the death of George II. 

20. During this and the preceding reign, English litera- 
ture was enriched by the publication of many works of 
genius. Daniel Defoe wrote his principal work, " Robinson 
Crusoe" (1719) ; Jonathan Swifts Dean of St Patrick's, 
Dublin, noted for his eccentricity and the bitterness of his 
satires, published "Gullivers Travels'* (1726) and many 
other works showing great power and fertility; James 
Thomson, the poet of nature, gave to the world the 
'* Seasons" (1726-30); Isaac Watts published "Divine 
Songs for Children;" Bishop Butler wrote the "Analogy 
of Eeligion to Nature," a work greatly celebrated for its 

* The prisoner!, one hundred and forty-dz in nnmher, indndinic one woman, were thmst 
into this dreadfbl dangeon, only eighteen feet by fourteen, with two shihU windows, and shut 
»p tliere during a night or intense heat. The sufferings of these wretched beines, from thirst 
ftnd suffocation, were terrible; and in the morning only twentv-three remained ulire, among 
whom was the Englishwoman. This dreadful outrage excited universal indignation against 
the monster by whom it was perpetrated. 

f Sir Eyre Coote had served with distinction againet the rebels in Scotland, iv 1745. He wag 
present at the battle of Flassey, and greatly distinguished himself. He afterward served as 
commander-in-chief in India, where he died in 17ss. A monument was erected to liim in 
Westminster Abbey. _______^_^________________^_ 

19* Other achievements of Clivet Effect of the battle of Plassey! Dow wai 
the control of the Caraatic gained ? Sir Eyre Coote ? (See note.) 

20* Eng^lieh literature f What anthons flourished doling the reign of the flrtt 
two Geori^es ? Mention their principul works. 
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justness of reasoning; and Richard Benttey, the profound 
classical scholar and critic, published many learned dis< 
sertations, with reference to one of which Swift wrote the 
famous "Battle of the Books.** The '' Grare," by Boberi 
Blair, is also a noted work of this period, being greatly 
p-ized as one of the finest specimens of blank verse of the 
century. 
1760 ''« Cteorge m. — ^This prince ascended the throne 

to at a time of great rejoicing for the glorious victories 
isao gained in North America and India. Wolfe in one, 
and Glive in the other, had shed the most resplendent 
lustre on the English arms ; but their successes were in 
great part due to the able administration of the "Great 
Commoner," as the people we?e fond of styling the illustri- 
ous prime minister, William Pitt The French being no\5 
seriously embarrassed by their defeats, entered into an alli- 
ance with Spain, called the Family Compact, since the 
kings were all of the Bourbon family (1761). Pitt, on 
learning this, urged an immexliate declaration of war 
against Spain; but being overruled in the council, re- 
signed, and was succeeded by the Earl of Bute, the former 
tutor and now the especial favorite of the king, [^ote 3.] 

a. In the same year the king married Charlotte, a Ger- 
man princess, of Mecklenburg Strelitz, then only seventeen 
years of age, but intelligent and amiable. She had won, 
it is said, the affections of George while Prince of Wales, 
by a spirited letter which she wrote to Frederick the Great, 
and in which she besought him to stop the ravages of wai 
then desolating her own and other German states, tht 
people suffering inconceivable miseries from the cruelty of 
the merciless Prussian soldiery. 

23. Notwithstanding the retirement of Pitt, the war 



21. What 1b Bald of the time of Georse in.*B aoeeBBlont The ** Great Com 
BBonerr' ^Vhat caused Mb resimiatlon ? His saccesBor t 

22, Marriage of the kin?? Princess Chariotte's lettor to Frederick the Great T 
23* War with Spain t What captures were made ? Peace of Flaila t What led 

to Bute's re8i£:nation t His successor f 
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with Spain could not be avoided, and was entered into with 
spirit. Several of the islands of the West Indies were 
captured, and the city of Havana taken, after a desperate 
siege. The Philippine Islands were also captured, and many 
rich Spanish prizes made on the ocean. These successes, 
however, were of little avail; for Bute, alarmed at the vast 
increase of the national debt (now amounting to one hundred 
and forty millions sterling), consented to a treaty, which 
was made at Paris (Feb. 10, 1763), thus terminating the 
'* Seven Years* War." The restoration of Havana and 
some of the other conquests made this treaty very unpopu- 
lar; and Bute, frightened by the storm of execration which 
assailed him, resigned his office, and was succeeded by 
George Grenville (1763). 

24. The statements made by the king in his speech from 
the throne having been violently attacked in a scurrilous 
journal styled -the " North Briton," and edited by John 
Wilkes, a member of Parliament, Wilkes was arrested and 
thrown into the Tower. He was, however, discharged on 
account of his privilege as a member of Parliament ; but at 
the next session, the Commons decided that the publication 
was "a false, scandalous, and malicious libel," and ordered it 
to be burnt by the hangman ; and Wilkes himself was expelled 
from the House by a unanimous vote. Nevertheless, the 
prosecution was impolitic, Wilkes beiug supported by the 
people, on account of their intense dislike of the adminis- 
tration ; and subsequently he was again returned to Parlia- 
ment, and afterward elected Lord Mayor of London. 

15. The most impolitic measure of the government was 
the passage of the celebrated " Stamp Act," for the purpose 
of raising a revenue by taxing the American colonies 
(1765). The people of the colonies resisted the measure 
on the ground that they were not represented in the Eng- 

24« John Wllkos and the North Briton t Action of Fariiament ? Kesolt of th« 
prosecation of Wilkw ? Cause of his popolarity ? 

25. The Stamp Act ? Why opposed by the colonists ? Why repealed ? What 
Hl>er law was passed ? Its effect ? 
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lish Parliament, and ^^that taxation and representation, bj 
the British constitution, are inseparable." Pitt attacked the 
measure with great yigor and eloquence; and, Orenyille 
having resigned, the act was repealed (1766). The next 
year the ministry again attempted to compel the colonies 
to assist in raising supplies for the English government, 
imposing a tax upon tea, glass, paper, and painters' colors. 
A storm of opposition was again excited by this measure y 
and soon afterward the duties were withdrawn from all 
articles except tea, which was taxed at the rate of three 
pence per pound (1770). 

28. This was not satisfactory to the people of the colo 
nies; since they contended not against the amount of 
taxes imposed but against the principle, which involved 
the right to tax them to an unlimited extent without their 
consent By an arrangement made by the prime minister. 
Lord North, the East India Company, who had large 
stores of tea in their warehouses, sent several shiploads to 
America, to be sold to the colonists on easy terms, but still 
liable to the duty. This occasioned increased opposi- 
tion. The tea for New York and Philadelphia was sent 
back to London, without being landed ; in Charleston, it 
was stored in cellars, where it perished; and in Boston, a 
party of men, disguised as Indians, boarded the ships, 
broke open the chests of tea, and emptied their contents 
into the water (Dea 1773). 

27. In retaliation for this act of bold defiance, the Eng- 
lish government passed the Boston Port Bill, by which 
that port was closed to all commerce, and the seat of the 
colonial government of Massachusetts was removed to 
Salem. The people of Salem, unwilling to thrive at the 
expense of their neighbors, offered the free use of their 
wharves to the Boston merchants ; and Marblehead, fifteen 

96* Why was the repeal nneatlflfiuitorv t Why were large qaantitlef of tea 
■ent to America ? What was done with it ? 

2T« The Boeton Port Bill ? Condact of the people of Sal am ? Of Marblehead 1 
Whai other act was paai^ed by Parliament ? 
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miles distant from the despoiled town^ made a similar offer. 
Other acts, which were considered gross yiolations of the 
charters and rightful priyileges of the colonies, were also 
passed by Parliament Among these was one for quarter* 
ing the king's troops on the colonists. 

28. The resistance which the Americans made to these 
obnoxious measures was encouraged by many of the lead- 
ing men in Parliament ; among whom were William Pitt, 
now the Earl of Chatham, Edmund Burke, and Charles 
Fox. The ministry, however, were determined to reduce the 
colonies to obedience, and thus was brought on the war of 
the American Beyolution, which commenced at Leanngion, 
Massachusetts (April 19, 1775). This was soon followed 
by the battle of Bunker Hill (more properly Breed's Hill), in 
which the American militia, though with great difficulty, 
were driven from their position, and compelled to retreat 
(June 17). A few weeks later, George Washington, by ap- 
pointment from the Colonial Congress, assumed command 
of the army; and in the month of March following, com- 
pelled the British army, under General Howe, to evacuate 
Boston (1776). 

29. The same year the thirteen colonies, through their 
representatives in Congress, declared their independence 
(July 4), a short time after which Lord Howe arrived with 
a fleet off Sandy Hook. He and his brother. General Howe, 
had been commissioned to grant pardons to all who would 
lay down their arms and return to their allegiance ; and, 
accordingly, they issued a proclamation to the people to 
that effect^ and sent letters to Washington. The latter, 
however, were not received, as they were addressed to "G. 
Washington Esq," thus avoiding any recognition of his 
position, as General Previously to this, the British govern- 
ment had sent over a large body of German troops, hired 

28. By whom were the colonlpts sgpportedt When and where did tho wai 
eommence ? Battle of Banker Hill ? Washineton*8 first achievement ? 

seo. Declaration of Independence? What followed? Letters of Howe ? let 
iian troopo? 
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from the Landgraye of Hesse, the Duke of Bmnswick, aad 
other petty German sovereigns. 

SO. A series of disastrous defeats to the Americans fol^ 
lowed, and the cities of New York and Philadelphia fell 
successiyely into the hands of the British; but Oeneral 
Borgoyne, inyading the States from Canada, was effectnally 
checked at Saratoga by the Americans under GenenJ 
Gutes, and compelled to surrender his entire army (Oct. 
17, 1777). This important yictory secured for the states 
the alliance and aid of France, as well as the acknowledg- 
ment of their independence by that power (1778). The 
war, howeyer, continued for seyeral years, until the British 
army under Oomwallis haying surrendered at Yorktown 
to the combined forces of the Americans and French (Oct. 
19, 1781), the English goyemment could no longer with- 
stand the demands of the people, that no further attempt 
should be made to reduce the insurgent colonies. 

31. A preliminary treaty was soon afterward made, ac- 
knowledging their independence (Noy. 30, 1782), and this 
was definitiyely signed at Paris (Sept 3, 1783). By the 
terms of this treaty, the northern boundary of the United 
States was fixed at the Great Lakes, and the western at the 
Mississippi riyer; and an unlimited right of fishing on the 
banks of Newfoundland was conceded. The first miniri»r , 
from the new republic, Mr. Adams, was receiyed by the 
king with great affability and kindness (1785), the monarch 
remarking that, though he had been the last to consent to 
the separation of the colonies, he would be the first to 
welcome the United States as an independent power. 

32. The Earl of Chatham did not liye to see the inde- 
pendence of the colonies. He had protested against ths 
course of the ministry in unjustly imposing taxes upon 

30* What defeats were rastained by the Americans t What led to Genenl 
Baigoyne's sarrender t What did the victory secure ? What closed the war t 

31 • What treaty was madet What was fixed as the bonndaiyor the United 
States f Who was the first minister from the United States to Bngland ! How was 
he received by the Hngf . 

38. Course of the mrl of Chatham? Under what cireiimstances did his death 
ocoarf 
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them, predicting that it would lead to their eeparation 
from the mother country. When, therefore, after the sur- 
render of Burgoyne, a motion was made in the House of 
Lords to obtain peace at any price, though suffering from 
extreme illness, he rose from his bed, and, going to the 
House, protested, with his usual vehement eloquence, 
against the dismemberment of the empire. On rising to 
reply to some remarks in opposition to his views, he fell 
back in convulsions, and was carried insensible from thp. 
house. Four days afterward he expired (1778). 

33. It was not with her colonies alone that England had 
carried on war. The acknowledgment of their independ- 
ence by France led to a war with that country; and this 
was soon followed by hostilities with Spain (1779) and 
Holland (1780), which powers were joined, in what was 
called the "armed neutrality," by Eussia, Sweden, and 
Denmark. Thus all the most powerful nations of Euroi>e 
arrayed themselves against Great Britain ; but the latter, 
by means of her powerful fleets, succeeded in thwarting 
their hostile designs. The Spaniards made an attack on 
Gibraltar, but were repulsed, after a three years' siege, with 
severe loss; the Dutch suffered greatly by the destruction 
of their commerce ; and the French fleet was totally de- 
feated by Rodney, after it had aided in compelling the 
surrender of Comwallis (April, 1782). A small squadron 
of French and American vessels, under the famous Jolin 
Paul Jones,* had, however, gained a splendid victory over 
two British frigates near the coast of Scotland (1779). 

34. During the American war important advantages had 
been gained by the British in India, under "Warren Hast- 



• John PruI Jones was born In Scotland, in 1747. At the age of twelve, he was apprenticed 
io a shipmaster who was eneaged in the American trade. When the American Revolution 
broke ont, he was in Virginia, and soon after entered the American service. His name whs 



John Pau!, to which, for some reason, he added Jones. AAer the Revolution, he entered the 
Russian naval service, and took an active part in the Turkish war. He died at Paris in I79i. 



33. With what other conntriee did EnglantTwage war dnrini; the same period f 
The '^Anned Neutrality t'* Achievements of the Engligh fleet ? Siege of Gibraltar ! 
How did the Dutch euffer ? The French fleet t What was done by Paal Jones ? 

34. What advantages were gained in India daring the same period? Warrm 
Uastings ? Why was he Impeached t 
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ing^ by wnom, with the aid of the veteran warrior, Sir Eyre 
Coote, Hyder All (ah'le), the most energetic of the native 
princes, had been repulsed in several attacks on the GarnatiCi 
The measures, however, which Hastings adopted to obtain 
money, in order to make the large remittances expected 
by the East India Company, were characterized by great 
oppression and injustice toward the native princes and 
their subjects. Accordingly, after his return to England, 
articles of impeachment were presented against him in 
Parliament by the celebrated Edmund Burke (1788). 

35. His trial, in Westminster Hall, is one of the most 
memorable mentioned in history. It commenced in 1788, 
and lasted till 1795, resulting in the acquittal of Hastings, 
who complained that his arraignment had occurrred in 
one genci-ation, and that the judgment was not pronounced 
till the next This trial was not only remarkable for its 
length, but for the brilliant talents and eloquence displayed 
by the managers of the impeachment, among whom were 
Burke, Sheridan, Pox, and Windham, — a galaxy of dis- 
tinguished men unsurpassed for splendor of genius in the 
annals of any country. [See Note 4, end af Sectian.] 

36. During this period, the premiei*ship had been held 
by William Pitt, son of the Earl of Chatham, to whom, 
although only twenty-four years of age, it was given in 
1783, and who continued to govern the country during 
eighteen years, a much longer period than any minister 
since Walpole. When he commenced his administration, 
the people were discontented, and the treasury exhausted 
by the long and expensive wars just brought to a close; 
but, by his consummate ability, confidence was soon re- 
stored, and in a few years the finances of the country were 
80 much improved that ten millions of the national 
debt had been paid off. An event, however, occurred 
that baffled his far-seeing calculations, and convulsed all 

35* Trial of Hastings f For what was it remarkable ? 

36. What is said or William Piit t RoanlU of his admiiiiitration t What no 
currud to defeat his plana ? 
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Europe. This was the breaking out of the great French 
Eevolution (1789). 

37. At fir^t, the revolutionists in France received con- 
siderable sympathy in their efforts to obtain for the people 
a proper share in the government, and to abolish the 
dreadful system of oppression and misrule under which 
France had for centuries groaned in misery; but their ex- 
cesses soon disgusted and alarmed every civilized nation in 
Europe. After the execution of the French king, Louis 
XVL, in 1793, Great Britain, Holland. Bussia, and Spain 
formed a coalition to restore the monarchy in France, and 
thus prevent the spread of republican principles into other 
countries, the French Convention having voted that they 
would give assistance to every nation that wished to 
" recover its liberty." 

88. Against this formidable combination, the revolu- 
tionary government showed the most extraordinary vigor 
and activity. In a short time they sent eight armies into 
the field, and successfully bafOied the most strenuous efforts 
of their. enemies. The English fleets, under Lord Howe, 
Admiral Duncan, and Lord Nelson, gained, however, sev- 
eral brilliant victories. During this struggle, Napoleon 
Bonaparte carved his way to fame and fortune. After de- 
feating the Austrians in Italy in two brilliant campaigns, 
he induced the French government, then administered by 
the "Directory,'' to consent to an expedition designed to 
conquer Egypt, as a means of attacking the commerce and 
power of England in the East (1798). 

39. Landing* there with an immense army, he captured 
Alexandria, and then marched toward Cairo {ki'ro)y which, 
after defeating the Mameliikes in the noted " Battle of the 
Pyramids,'' he entered (1798). This gave him possession 

87« The French revolationlsts ? What coalition was formed against them} 
Why? 

38« Conduct of the revolntionary government? Achievements of the English 
fleets ? Napoleon Bonaparte ? His mode of attacking England ? 

39* What did he accomplish in Egypt? The Battle of the Nile? What was 
Meli»on'B conduct ? Uow rewarded ? 
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of the country; but a few days afterward Nelson destroyed 
the French fleet in the memorable " Battle of the Nile/'* 
and thus cut oflF the retreat, of the invaders. Of all the 
ships that had carried Bonaparte's array to Egypt, only 
four escaped to carry the news of the disaster to France. 
.Nelson displayed all his characteristic gallantry and skill, 
and was severely wounded in the action. Ue was rewai*ded 
oy a liberal annuity, and the title of Baron Nelson of the 
Nile. 

40. In consequence of the invasion of Egypt, the Turkish 
sultan declared war against Fmnce; and Napoleon, there- 
fore, leaving Egypt in charge of one of his generals, 
undertook an expedition into Syria. Several towns, one 
after the other, yielded to his arms, among them Jaffa, where 
he caused a large number of the Turkish prisoners to be 
massacred. At Acre, he found the Sultan's fleet under the 
command of Sir Sydney Smith, an English officer; and 
after a siege of nearly two months, was compelled to re- 
treat (1799). Having returned to Egypt, he went on board 
a French man-of-war in the night, and accompanied by 
some of his best generals, the others being left with the 
army, succeeded in escaping the English cruisers, and 
arrived safely in France. A change in the government 
took place soon afterward, and Bonaparte assumed its con- 
trol under the title of First Consul. 

41. Meanwhile, the revolutionary spirit had spread to 
Ireland, and excited a determination on the part of the 
people there to regain the independence of. which they had 
so long been deprived by the English, whoso yoke had been 
galling in the extreme, especially to the Irish peasantry. 
Loft to the mercies of the agent* appointed by their foreign 

* Fought in Aboukir Bay, in the northern part of Egypt. (See Progresstre H^p, No. &) 



40. Why did Napoleon invade Syria f What wa» done there f Siege of Acw t 
Napoleon^s escape t What change occarred in the French government f 

41« Aflbirs in Ireland? Oppression of the Irish peasantry t *^ Society ol 
United Irishmen t** The Orangemen ? 
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lords, this wretched people suffered every species of insult 
and oppression, to which was also added the bitterness of 
religious persecution. The " Society of United Irishmen'* 
was formed in 1791, and declared its objects to be a reform 
of the legislature according to the principles of civil, politi- 
cal, and religious liberty. It consisted of Protestants as 
well as Catholics; although the majority of Irish Prot- 
estants, called "Orangemen,*' opposed these views, and 
favored a continuance of the English rule. 

42. Two expeditions sent by France to assist the Irish 
patriots were destroyed ; but a formidable insurrection 
broke out soon afterward, the number in arms being esti- 
mated at 250,000 (1798). Numerous engagements occurred 
in various quarters, but generally to the disadvantage of 
the insurgents, who were finally compelled to submit to 
the government (1800). It was then proposed to unite the 
two countries under one parliament, and although the 
measure was violently opposed by many, among whom 
were Orattan and Curran, the most eloquent of the Irish 
orators, the bill for the union, which had passed the English 
legislature, was accepted by the Parliament of Ireland 
(1801).* Thereafter, the kingdom assumed the titl«* of the 
" United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland." 

43. Sir Ralph Abercrombie, who had been sent to Egypt, 
gained an important victory over the French forces which 
had been left by Napoleon in that country as a standing 
menace to the power of Great Britain (1801). Abercrom- 
bie was mortally wounded in the action; but his successor, 
General Hutchinson, having formed a union with the 
Turks, captured Cairo and Alexandria, the French sui- 
rendering with the agreement that they should be carried 

* This, it was generally asserted and acknowledged, was aoeomplished by Pitt hy means ol 
bribing the members. 



42« The Irish rebellion of 1798? Its resaltf LeglslatiTe anion of England 
Rnd Ireland? 

43. Sir Ralph Abercrombie^s victory? Other victories Af the £cg!:«h? 
tapitulation of the French ? The Rosetta stone ? 
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back to France at the expense of the allied powers. The 
French mvans were only permitted to retain their own 
manuscripts and private papers, all the scientific collections 
which they had made for the French republic being sur- 
rendered to the victors. Among the latter was the famous 
Bosetta stone, so useful afterward in furnishing a basis for 
deciphering the hieroglyphics on the Egyptian monuments. 

44. Meanwhile, the northern powers — Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark, had formed a league to protect their commerce 
against the British, who claimed the right of searching the 
vessels of neutral nations; and being soon joined by Prus- 
sia, they commenced acts of hostility against Great Britain. 
Accordingly, a fleet under Sir Hyde Parker and Lord Nel- 
son, was sent to the Baltic, and in an action that ensued off 
Copenhagen, the Danish fleet, principally through the despe- 
rate valor of Nelson,* was destroyed. This had the effect to 
detach Denmark from the league ; and the Russian Emperor 
Paul being, about the same time, assassinated, Alexander, 
his successor, resolved on a policy friendly to the British 
(1801). Shortly afterward, a treaty was signed by Great 
Britain and the northern powers, by which the rights of 
neutral navigation ^&tq satisfactorily adjusted. These 
events were soon followed by the treaty of Amiens (am'- 
e-enz), by which peace was concluded between France and 
England (1802). 

45. For some time after the legislative union of Ireland 
and England, considerable discontent existed in the former 
country; and in 1803 an insurrection was attempted in 
Dublin, but was immediately suppressed. It was for hi5 
connection with this affair that the talented but ill-fated 
Robert Emmet suffered death. Pitt had before this desired 

* In the thickest of the tight Rome of the largest of the English re^tels got agronnd on thf 
shoalg, and the Admiral gave the signal to withdraw; but Nelson, pretending that he did not 
see it, continued the fight. ** I have been in more than a hundred engagemanta,'* he afterward 
said, ^* )mt that of CopenhHgen was the most terrific of them alL" 



44, What lea^ewas formed? Why? Expedition to the Baltic? What 1«4 
to an adiastment of difflcalties f Treaty of Amtens f 

45. What canted an insunrection in Ireland ? Rceignati m of Pitt t 
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that the Catholic disabilities should be abolished, in ordei 
to make the Union more complete and satisfactory; and as 
the king refused to give his assent, he resigned, and was 
succeeded by Henry Addington, who had long been speakei 
of the House of Commons (1802). 

46. The peace of Amiens proved only a brief truce; for 
the very next year after its conclusion, the First Consul 
assumed a threatening attitude toward England, and pub- 
licly insulted her ambassador. War was accordingly re- 
sumed, and immense preparations were made in France to 
invade England; but they were entirely frustrated by the 
British cruisers which swept the Channel, and' bombarded 
some of the French ports. Pitt, yielding to the call of the 
public, now resumed the direction of affairs, and the wat 
was carried on with great activity. Nelson gained his most 
brilliant victory, entirely defeating the combined French 
and Spanish fleets off Cape Trafalgar'; but at a heavy cost 
to hie country, for he fell mortally wounded in the action 
(1805). He was buried with more than kingly honors 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, and the whole nation mourned 
his loss. 

47. Napoleon, in 1804, became Emperor of France, and 
the next year caused himself to be crowned King of Italy, 
with the famous " iron crown" of the Lombards. These 
assumptions of power led to a coalition against him, con- 
sisting of England, Austria, Russia, Sweden, and Prussia ; 
but, with his characteristic daring and promptitude, he 
matched against the Austrian s, and succeeded in captur- 
ing a large army at Ulm (1805) ; and shortly afterward 
routed the combined army of Austria and Eussia at Aus- 
terlitz with overwhelming loss. This was soon followed by 
the sanguinary battle of Jena, in which he gained so deci- 
sive a victory over the Prussians, that he immediately 

4 6« What caased the renewal of the war with France f What events followed f 
Kelt<on^s last victory and death ? 

47. What coalition was formed against Napoleon f Why f What victories did 
hoggin? The result? 
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entered Berlin in triumph, and dictated terms to the con- 
quered monarch (1806). 

48. The year 1806 is memorable for the death of the two 
great statesmen Pitt and Fox. The former was only forty- 
six years of age, having been brought to a premature graye 
by the excessiye toils and anxieties of his great oflBce.* At 
Berlin, Kapoleon issued the famous decree declaring the 
British Isles in a state of blockade, and forbidding all com- 
mercial intercourse on the part of any nation with Great 
l^ritain or her colonies. After the severe battles of Eylati 
{i^low) and Fried'land, he was enabled to dictate terms to 
the Bussian Em])eror at Tilsit, and was thus left free to 
prosecute more effectually hostilities against the British. 
The latter fearing that he would take possession of the 
navy of Denmark, which was considerable, sent a powerful 
force under Sir Arthur Wellesley* and Admii'al Oambier 
to Copenhi^gen to demand that it should be given up; and, 
this being refused, the city was bombarded and captured ; 
and the whole Danish fleet, with an immense quantity of 
naval stores, was carried to England. [Note 5, end of Seel 

49. Napoleon's commercial restrictions, as declared iu 
the Berlin decree, were not obeyed by Portugal, into which 
country British merchandise was freely admitted, and 
thence transported into Spain. A French aimy was there- 
fore ordered to invade the country; and, Lisbon having 
been captured, the prince-regent took refuge in the British 
fleet then in the Tagus river, and, saiUng to Brazil, fixed 
the seat of his government in that country (1807). Portu- 
gal was then declared by Napoleon a province of the French 
empire. Not content with this usurpation, he next seized 
the throne of Spain, and arbitrarily placed u{>on it his 
brother, Joseph Bonaparte (1808). 

tSir Arthnr Welleslej, afterward the Dnke of Wellington, had preTiona to tkis Acquired Teiy 
fteat distinction by his skill and bravery in India. 

48. Why is the year 1806 memorable f What ie raid of Pitt f What decree did 
Napoleon issue f Treaty of Tilsit 1 Taking of Copenha|?en and the Danish fleet f 

49. Why was Portngal invaded by the French? The rt'snltt What coorM 
did Napoleon pareae toward Spain ? 
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50. These events led to the "Peninsulai* War/' the 
British government being determined to prevent the con- 
Bummation of Napoleon's ambitious schemes, which, by 
disturbing the " balance of power" in Europe, threatened 
tlie safety and independence of every one of its nations. 
Accordingly, Sir Arthur Wellesley was sent to Portugal 
with an army to assist the people, who had risen in 
insurrection against the French invaders. At Vimeira 
(ve-ma^e-raJi) he gained a decided victory; but it was not 
improved in consequence of a change of commanders, the 
English, by the convention of Ointra, agreeing to retire 
from the country. Sir John Moore, who was ordered to 
co-operate with the Spaniards against the French, was 
driven into retreat by Napoleon, receiving no support 
from the inhabitants. He afterward fell in the battle of 
Corun'na, where the French, under Soult, were repulsed; 
and the English troops, after having suffered inconceivable 
hardships, made their escape from the country with the 
assistance of the fleet (1809).* 

$1. Notwithstanding these reverses, the British govern- 
ment, now under the administration of the celebrated 
George Canning, determined to prosecute the war in the 
Peninsula with vigor. The chief command was given to 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, who, after entering Portugal and 
driving the French into Spain, passed into the latter coun- 
try and formed a junction with the general of the Spanish 
army, then about 30,000 strong, but in bad condition. An 
attack of the French at Talave'ra brought on a terrific 
battle, in which the British fought with desperate valur, 

• It wM with referenoe to this event that Wolfe's well-known poem was written, commencing 
with the verse, 

Not a dmm was heard, not a funeral note. 
As his corse to the rampart we hurrieU , 
Not a soldier diRcharged nis farewell shot 
0*er the grave where our haro was buried. 



50. What war did this lead to? Who was sent to Portugal f Battle of Vime* 
Ira r Sir John Moore f 

51* Policy of the British sovemment ? Who received the chief comma id f 
What led to the battle of Tiuavera? Its resalt? What title was given lo th« 
British general ? Why did he retreat ? 
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and compelled the French to retreat Wellesley received 
the title of Viscount Wellington as a reward for tiiis splen- 
did yictory. He was, however, compelled to retire into 
Portugal, before the immense armies which Napoleon 
poured into Spain, and by which, before the end of the 
year, he made himself master of the whole country (1809). 

52. Meanwhile, hostilities were resumed on the part of 
Austria, with armies which amounted, in the aggregate, 
to about 600,000 men. .Napoleon, however, notwithstand- 
ing his inferior forces, and the numerous operations which 
he was obliged simultaneously to carry on, was almost 
everywhere victorious. At Eck'muhl, he defeated the 
Archduke Charles, but was compelled to fall back from his 
position at Aspern. A week afterward he gained a decisive 
victory at Wagram {wah'gram) ; after which the Austrian 
emperor was obliged to submit to such terms of peace as 
the victor chose to dictate (1809). 

53. Austria being thus helpless at his feet, Napoleon 
sent additional forces into Spain and Portugal, determined 
to drive the British out of the latter country, and to crush 
the Spaniards, who still kept up a vigorous opposition to 
the invaders ; but chiefly by irregular troops, called tluer- 
rillas. In the Battle of Busa'co, Wellington I'epulsed the 
French General Masse'na with heavy loss ; then, retreating 
to the heights of Tor'res Ve'dras, some distance north of 
Lisbon, he took up a position which Massena did not dare 
to attack, but retired into winter quarters (1810). In 
this year, George III. having become ins?ine, the Prince of 
Wales was made Eegent. 

51 During the next year, warlike operations went on in 
Spain and Portugal under Wellington, opposed by Massena; 
but the latter was so unsuccessful, that Napoleon super- 



5 2 • War w! th Austria f What victories did Napoleon gain f Their restUt ? 

53. Napoleon's next object? What battle wis fought bj WelUiigtont llli 
poe?*.Jon at Torres Vedras ? Insanity of George HI. ? 

54. Ill success of Massena? Battle of Salamantai? What other war wai 
commenced In 1S13 ? Its cause ? Resulti4 of the first operations ? 
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seded him, and appointed General Marmont in his place. 
In 1812, Wellington defeated that officer with immense loss 
at Salamanca, and marching on Madrid captured the city, 
together with a vast quantity of military stores* In this 
year commenced the war with the United States, brought 
on by the unjust claims of Great Britain to the right of 
searching American vessels for deserters and other British 
seamen, in order that she might seize and impress them 
into her service. The war commenced with great disasters 
to the Americans on land; but on the ocean the brilliant 
victories achieved by Captain Hull, Commodore Decatur, 
and others, retrieved the honor of their country. 

55. In 1813, Wellington, now Commander-in-chie^^ of 
the Spanish as well as the British forces, attacked the 
French at Vittoria, and drove them from the town, captur- 
ing the whole of their artillery and ammunition, together 
with other property valued at a million sterling (June 21). 
They continued their retreat, followed by the allies, as far 
as the passes of the Pyrenees, where Marshal Soult, sent 
by Napoleon to defend the French frontier, was repulsed in 
a series of engagements called the "Battles of the Pyren- 
ees." Wellington crossed into France, forcing every posi- 
tion assumed by Soult ; and the next year reached Toulouse, 
where he again attacked the French, and compelled them to 
retreat (April, 1814). 

56. Meanwhile, Napoleon, defeated in the Russian expedi- 
tion (1812), and subsequently at the great battle of Leipsio 
(1813), had been driven into disastrous retreat before the 
vast army of the allied powers ; and, finally, finding himself 
unable to make further resistance, had consented to abdi- 
cate the French throne, and retire to the little island of 
Elba (1814). The forces of the allies entered Paris, and 
the crown of France was conferred upon Louis XVIIL 

55. Battle of Vittoria? It» results f Retreat of the French ? " Battles of th« 
Pyrenees T* Battle of Tooloase f 

56 What led to Na)»q)eon^s abdication? On whom was the French croMl 
x>urcn-ed ? The American war ? Its end 7 Battle of New Ot loans t 
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The American war was continued during 1813 and 1814 ; 
but the British gained no permanent advantage, and in the 
latter year peace was made by the treaty of Ghent (Dec. 24). 
Before, however, this was known in America, a fine army 
under General Pakenham {pak'n-am) made an attack 
upon New Orleans, but was repulsed by a force under 
General Jackson, the British general and two thousand of 
his soldiers being slain (Jan. 8, 1815). 

57. As a reward for his brilliant conduct in the Peninsu- 
lar war, Wellington was made a duke, and publicly thanked 
by both Houses of Parliament, also receiving a grant of 
£400,000. Toward the close of 1814, a Congress of rep- 
resentatives of the European powers met at Vienna, to 
arrange and settle the affairs of Europe, which had become 
greatly confused by the many revolutions caused by these 
long wars. While in session they were suddenly surprised by 
the departure of Napoleon from Elba. Landing at Cannes 
{kan)y on the southern shore of France, he was enthusiast- 
ically welcomed by the troops; and entering Paris was 
greeted with the joyful acclamations of all classes (March 
20, 1815). Louis XVIIL having fled. Napoleon found 
himself once more on the throne, and in less than two 
months was enabled to organize an army of 200,000 men. 

58w This daring disregard of the treaty of the previous 
year alarmed all Europe, and a combination of the princi- 
pal powers was immediately formed once more to dethrone 
the French Emperor. Great Britain entered into it with 
spirit and vigor, the Parliament voting nearly one hundred 
millions sterling to carry on the war. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, at the head of an immense army, proceeded to Bel- 
gium, whither also the Prussians, under Blucher {bloo'isr)^ 
were marching to oppose Napoleon, who had crossed the 
frontier with 100,000 infantry and 25,000 cavalry. At the 

57. How wa» Wellington rewarded 1 The Congress of Vienna J What snddei 
revolution occun*ed? 

58. What f«)llowed this event? What preparations were made fiur the war. 
The rt'spective armies ¥ 
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same time Austria and Eussia were preparing to invade 
France with overwhelming armies. 

59. The plan of Wellington was to form a junction with 
Blucher and march on Paris; but Napoleon, in order to 
prevent this, at once attacked the Prussians at Ligny 
(leen'ye)y* drove them from their position, and sent 
Grouchy {groo'she) in pursuit with 35,000 men, to cut oflF 
their union with the British, who lay then at Brussels. 
Wellington at once advanced and took up his position at 
Waterloo, where he was attacked with the most desperate 
impetuosity by the Fi*ench forces (June 18). Charge after 
charge was made, and at last even by the Old Guard, — the 
unconquered veterans of Austerlitz and Jena, but without 
effect Meanwhile Blucher had out-marched Grouchy, 
and just as Napoleon's last great charge was being made, 
appeared on the field. The French columns, panio- 
stricken, broke and fled ; and the great battle of Waterloo 
was ended. 

60. A second abdication of Napoleon followed; and find- 
ing no means of escape from France, Jie surrendered him- 
self to the commander of a British vessel of war at Roche- 
fort, and was carried to England. By agreement of the 
allied sovereigns, he was sent to the little island of St. 
Helena, where, after an imprisonment of six years, he died. 
This final overthrow of Napoleon ended the great struggle 
which for nearly twenty-five years had been made by Great 
Britain, to check the conquests of the French, and preserve 
the " balance of power" in Europe. To accomplish this 
end immense sacrifices of men and money had been made, 
the national debt having been increased to nearly nine 
hundred millions of pounds. 

* A Tillage of Belgium, situated about twenty-five miles southeast from Brussels. 



59. What was WeUiDgton's plan f Napoleon's attack ? Its resalt t The battle 
of Waterloo and its consequences ? 

60. What conree did Napoleon then take ? His fkte ? What is said of the war 
tud its effects on England ? 
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61. The sudden change to peace, after this long war, 
produced great distress among the people. Trade lan- 
guished, a multitude of persons were thrown out of em- 
ployment, and the vast number of soldiers and sailors who 
had been discharged greatly augmented the difficulty. To 
add to the people's distress bread became very dear, in con- 
sequence of the scarcity of wheat caused by unfavorable 
seasons and the corn laws, which prevented its importa- 
tion. Riots ensued, particularly in the manufacturing 
districts, where by the improvement of labor-saving ma- 
chinery veiy many persons were deprived of their ordinary 
employments; and these wreaked their vengeance by the 
destruction of the newly-invented machines for spinning 
and weaving. 

62. To these causes of tumult was added the agitation of 
the question of parliamentary reform, and large meetings 
of the people were held to demand annual parliaments and 
universal suflFrage. One of these, at Manchester, called by 
Henry Hunt, a celebrated popular orator, was dispersed 
by the authorities, several persons being killed (1819). 
Prominent among those who advocated the introduction of 
liberal reforms in the government was the celebrated Wil- 
liam Cobbett,* who, in a periodical entitled the " Political 
Register," boldly and ably advocated the cause of the laboring 
classes. For this he was repeatedly prosecuted by the gov- 
ernment on a charge of libel, and was fined and imprisoned, 

63. George HI. died in 1820, after a reign of sixty years, 
— ^the longest in English history; during the latter part of 

* William Cohhett, one of the most extraordinary men of his age, was bom in Tery humble life, in 
1762. In his earlier years he served as a soldier in Nova 8cotia; but afterward settled in Philad«l- 
uhia, where he wrote the celebrated papers which appeared under the name of '* Peter Porcu- 
pine." The first number of the " Political Register" appeared in England in 1802, he tiaving re- 
moved to that country. Toward the close of his life he was a member of Parliament, llfrdied 
in 1835. Few writers have excelled him in vigor of thought and homely cleftrnees of style, and 
very few have rendered a more lasting service to the cause of libenil government and freedom 
of discussiou. _____________^_^____^____________^____ 

61. What resnltcdfrom the change to peace? What cansed distress among 
the people? Riots? 

62* Parhamentaiy reform ? Meeting at Manchester } William Cobbett ? 

63* Death of George III. ? His private and kingly character? His children 
Death of Queen Charlotte ? 
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it he had lived in entire seclusion. His priyate character, 
in every relation of life, was worthy of esteem; and his 
kindliness of disposition and homely familiarity endeared 
him to the great body of the English people, by whom he 
was regarded with sincere affection, being in his latter 
years generally spoken of as " the good old king." As a 
monarch, his moderate abilities, narrow views, and obsti- 
nate adherence to obsolete principles and time-honored 
abuses, have subjected his name to considerable obloquy, 
if not contempt He had twelve children, of whom the 
oldest was George, the prince-regent, who now succeeded 
him. His faithful and excellent queen, Charlotte, had 
died a short time previously. [See Notes 6 and 7.] 

State of Society under the first three Brunb- 
wicK Kings. 

61. During this period, extending from 1714 to 1820, 
and therefore nearly coincident with the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the British government assumed a more settled char- 
acter ; and, as the people advanced in intelligence, became 
more and more dependent upon their wishes. Hence the 
king ruled through his ministers, who were able to con- 
tinue in office only as long as they succeeded in retaining 
the support of Parliament. The power exercised by the 
sovereign has ever since been very limited, solely depend 
iug upon his intelligence, force of character, and moral- 
worth ; and all the agencies of government have become 
more and more under the control of public opinion,— the 
great ruling power of every truly civilized nation. The 
popular agitations, riots, etc., to secure parliamentary re- 
form, and a more general and equitable representation in 
tlie House of Commons, indicate the efforts which this 
power was exerting toward the close of this period to assert 
its supremacy. 

64, Change In the government ? Power of the sovereign ? Influence of pnhlH 
opinion f 

11* 
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65. This ardent desire for freedom, which so strikingly 
eliiiracterized the public mind in England, was, in the first 
place, the result of the American war for independence, 
with its successful issue. The great questions which sprung 
up during this struggle, and which gave occasion to the 
magnificent displays of parliamentary eloquence of Burke, 
Fox, Sheridan, and others, shattered to pieces the old 
theories of arbitrary goyernment, and imbued the popular 
mind with democratic notions and principles. The French 
revolution — ^the mightiest political and social tornado the 
world has ever seen — shook every institution that had 
hitherto been held sacred, and threatened, at one time, to 
resolve human society into its original elements. Hence 
arose, in England, a new party called " Eadical Reformers,*' 
or "Radicals,'' whose principles were ably advocated by 
Paine,* Cobbett, and others; and hence also the spread 
of infidelity among the middle classes, fostered by such 
writings as Paine's " Age of Reason." 

66. During the first part of this period, religion was 
at a very low ebb among all classes. The clergy, often 
ordained without any regard to their intellectual and 
spiritual attainments, but simply as a provision for 
the younger sons of aristocratic families, neglected the 
duties of their sacred calling to indulge in fox-hunting, 
gaming, and the pleasures of the table. The preaching of 

* Thomas PairiA, famoas for his connection witli the American and French reTOlutioas and for 
his advocacy of infidel opinions, whs burn in 1737, and was by trade a stay>maker. In 1774 he 
emifrrated to America, and advocated the cause of the colonies in a aeries of papers entitled 
" Common Sense," the publication of which ^ined him the friendship of Washington, Franklin, 
and other distinpruished American patriots. This was soon followed by the '* American Crisis," 
in eighteen numbers, publislied at different times (1776-83),->a work that exercised a powerful 
effect upon the public mind, in keeping up the spirit of patriotism and fVeedom. Subseqnently 
he published in England his most tamons work, the '* Rights of Man," finr which be was prose- 
cuted by the government, and found guilty of " a false, scandalous, and malicious libel." Es- 
caping to France, he became a member of the revolutionary convention, and dnriug the ** Reign 
ot Terror " under Kobespierre was thrown into prison. His religums writings, which have given 
hira an infamons notoriety, were published aflerward. He died in the United Rtatet in 1809, the 
victim of his own principles; for he became licentious, intemperate, and irascible,— a terror to 
his household, and a dreadful example to the world of what a wreck a man of truly great parts 
may become when be divests himself of religious restruiut and ihe bupe of immortality. 



65* Effects of the American revolution r Of the French rcTolationt Thi 
** Radicals ?" By whom were their principles advocated ? 

66. State of religion ? The clergy J Effect of the preaching of George Whitew 
field and John Wesley ? What is said of the Methodists ? Watte, Doddridge, etc. I 
bunday-schools t 
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George Whitefield* and John Wesley f did- mucli to infuse 
into the public mind a higher regard for spiritual matters. 
The religious society which they founded received, at first 
as a nickname, the appellation of ^^ Methodists/^ from the 
strictness of their religious principles and observances. 
It rapidly gathered within its ranks vast multitudes, par- 
ticularly of the middle and lower orders of the people. The 
writings of Watts, Doddridge, and others also contributed 
to raise the religious tone of society. Sunday-schools were 
founded about the close of 1781 by Kobert Baikes. 

67. It was, however, some time before there was infused 
into the public mind a spirit of religious toleration. In 
1778, was passed the "Catholic Relief Bill,'' freeing Catho- 
lics from the severe disabilities to which they had long 
been subjected. This measure had the effect to excite the 
animosities of the ignorant and bigoted of the population ; 
and a movement was undertaken in opposition to it, led by 
Lord George^ordon, a crazy nobleman, who made many 
silly and violent speeches in the House of Commons on the 
subject. By means of the inflammatory addresses made 
by him. and others, and the outcry which was raised of 
" No Popery,'' dreadful riots were excited, in which many 
Catholic churches and other buildings were destroyed. 
Lord Mansfield's fine mansion, containing his valuable law 
library, fell a sacrifice to the senseless fury of the mob, 
which for several days had entire possession of London. 
Nearly five hundred persons were killed or wounded. 

* Gtargt Whitefleld was pRrtlcularly celebrated for the fervid eloquence with which he preached 
to the people. He was orUuined a minister of the Chnrch of England, but subseqnently Joined 
Wesley and the Methodiatl. He spent part of his life in America, where he died while on a visit 
to the churches in New England (1770). 

t John Weslei/^ the celebrated founder of Methodism, was an ordained minister of the Church 
of England, but soon became distrusted with the coldness and want of spirituality which pre- 
vailed among both clergy and laity. Like Whitefield, he was a powerful popular preacher, and 
like him also, he preached to the people of both liemispheres, residing some years in the colo- 
Bies. For more than half a century he exercised the most complete authority over his numeroni 
follawers both in England and America. He died in 17^1 at the age of eighty-eight. Il is e-stt- 
mated that at his death there were 71,000 Methodists in Enghind, and 48,0UOin America. Hit 
tnhueuce was exerted chiefly among the lower orders, while the efTorts of Whitefield, aided by 
the Countess of Huntingdon, awakened a religious interest among the higher dosses of societ* 



6T. lUliKioas toleration? The Catholic Relief Bill? Effect of its pa&sage* 
The Qordou clots? 
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88. . In commerce and navigation vast and rapid strides 
were taken. The trade with the American colonies had 
oecome yery considerable previous to their independence; 
but with the States it was much more extensive, the prin- 
cipal imports from them being tobacco, rice, and cotton. 
The importation of the last-mentioned article from Amer- 
ica commenced in 1770, the first shipment being about 
2,000 pounds. At the close of the period, the annual im- 
port amounted to 120,000,000 pounds. The same product 
was also imported from Bjcazil and the East Indies. The 
English West Indies exported large quantities of sugar, 
together with mahogany and logwood. The gradual intro- 
duction of steam tiavigation was a marked feature of the 
period. Experiments with the view to this application of 
the steam-engine had been early made ; but it was not 
until nearly the end of the period that serviceable steam- 
vessels were constructed. In 1820 a line of steam-packets 
w^as established to ply between Holyhead and Dublin.* 

69. The improvements in the methods and implements 
of agriculture were also very great, with, of course, a large 
increase in the quantity and variety of the vegetable pro- 
ducts. The cultivation of the potato, introduced during 
the seventeenth century, did not become general until 
about the middle of the eighteenth. Philanthropists en- 
couraged it with the view to prevent famine among the 
lower classes by affording a substitute for grain during 
seasons of bad harvests. Greenhouses for the cultivation 
of tropical plants also began to be constructed, and soon 
came into general use. 

• Kobert Fulton, an American, fn 1807, made the flnt saccessftil voyage by iteam Tram New 
Vork to Albany, in a steamboat called the CiermotO. Five years later a steamboat was ■tarte4 
•s hhe Clyde by Uenry Bell, a former associate of Fulton; and tbna waa commenced steam uav> 
igaUon in Great Britain. 



68* Commerce and navigation? With the American rolonies and the United 
States 1 Importation of cotton ? Steam navigation f Wtiat line of packets wm 
established in 1820 ? 

69* What Improvementa in agricnitare took place ? Caltivation of the potato 

Why eiicou raged? Greenhouses? 
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70. In the industrial arts, the improTements introduced 
diinng this period were very numerous and valuable. Pre- 
vious to 1718, England was entirely dependent upon for- 
eigners for silk thread; but in that year a large mill was 
erected at Derby for its manufacture, by Mr. Lombe, who 
had gone to Italy in the disguise of a common workman, 
and taken drawings of the silk-throwing machinery in use 
in that country. Immense quantities of organzine* thread 
were thereafter produced. The cotton manufacture now 
took precedence of that of wool, which previously had been 
the chief mat-erial of English fabrics. This change was 
largely due to the carding-machine and the spinning-jenny 
invented by James Hargreaves,f but principally to the 
invention of the spinning-frame by Sir Eichard Arkwright. J 
In 1771, Arkwright erected a large factory which was 
worked by water power. [See Note 8, end of Section,'] 

71. The iron manufacture became very extensive during 
this period, especially at Birmingham ; and large quantities 
of cutlery were manufactured at SheflSeld. The number of 
workmen employed in the former city alone, in 1770, was 
estimated at fifty thousand. To all these branches of 
manufacturing industry a wonderful impulse had been 
given by the application of steam. James Watt|| made his 
celebrated invention of the condensing steam-engine in 



*That is, thread made like rope by twiiitinf^ several strands into one thread. 

t James Jlargreaven was an illitenite artisan, supporting liiniself and raraily >. _. „. ,.. 

17flO he Invented the carding-machine as a substitute fot oardiuK by hand. The spinning-jenny. 



by which he was enabled to spin a large number of threads at the same time, was iiiTented by 
accident in 17^1. Uedied in 176ti. 

f Richard Arlnerlght, bom in 1782, was originally a barber. In 1767 he devoted himself to 
making improveroentN in cotton-spinning; and the next year produced the spinnini;-rraine, 
wh'ch consisted chietiy ol'two pairs of rollers, the first pair moving slowly in contMct, and pass- 
ing the cotton to the other pair, which revolved with such increased vol<»city as to draw out the 
thread to the required degree of fineness. He was at first very poor, and incnrrnd the displeasttre 
of the artisans bv his labor-saving machines. He however rapidly rose to opulence and fame, 
and received in 1786 the honor or knighthood from George IIL At his death, iu 1792, his prop- 
erty amounted to more than half a million steriing. 

I Jtwteg WaU was born iu Scotland in 1736. He was first a mathematical instrument maker, 
and subsequently a surveyor, lie began his exueriments on the steam-engine about 176:^, and 
soon discovered the cause of the inefficiency of that in general use at the time. This was worked 
bv atmospheric pressure, steam being used only to produce a vacuum. In 1765 he hit upon the 
idea of a separate condenser, and ol using steam as the motive power; and in 1768 his moilel 
was completed. Other improvements followed. He made numerous inventions un.'onnecied 
with the steam-engine. lie died in 1819. 

70. Improvements in the indnsttial arts ? Manu&ctare of eilk thread ! Cotton 
Diuiint'acture ? What inventions facilitated it ? 

71. Iron manufoctare? What gave impulse to theeo manniactares ? Watl'f* 
(Uvuntiou.? Mining? Inventions iu pottery ^ 
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1769, and introduced during the next sixteen years, im- 
provements in it of great practical value. The working of 
the coal mines was greatly facilitated by the application of 
Watt's invention. The inventions of Wedgewood* also 
made so many improvements in pottery, that he may be 
considered the founder of this branch of * manufacture in 
Great Britain. His first success was the production of a 
beautiful cream-oolored porcelain, called, in honor of Queen 
Charlotte, who greatly admired it, " Queen's Ware" (1763). 

72. Through the sagacity, energy, and liberality of the 
Duke of Bridgewater, and his celebrated engineer, James 
Biindley, canal navigation assumed considerable importance 
in England. An act of parliament for the construction of 
his first canal was obtained in 1758. The roads, too, grad- 
ually improved ; and during the greater part of the period 
travellers were conveyed by means of rapid stage-coaches 
to the various parts of the kingdom. The construction of 
the first locomotive, or steam-carriage, in 1804, commenced 
a wonderful revolution in this respect; railways had been 
used to a limited extent some time previously. Locomotive 
power was employed on a railway by George Stephenson f in 
1814; but it was-not until 1821 that passengers were trans- 
ported in this way. [See Notes 9 and 10, end of Section.'] 

73. The fine arts were also cultivated with great success. 
Among painters the most prominent were HogarthJ and 
Sir Joshua Reynold8.| The latter was the first president of 

* Joaidh Wedgeuood^ bom in 1730, was earljr engaged In the business of pottery. His many 
improvements in the manufacture of all kinds of porcelain realised him a Tast fortune. He waa 
a man of benevolence and culture; and besides his own special kind of knowledge, studied nat> 
ural philosophy with much success. He died in 179ft. 

t George St^^hention^ at first a workman in a collierr, rose to great distinction by his singnlar 
genius as a machinist and engineer. Through his efforts the locomotive became a success, th* 
first railroads being constructed under his supenrision. He diedJn 1818, at the age of 61. 

i Williain Houmth whs born in London 1697. His first employment us an artist was in e&- 
graving. His moral paintings attracted considerable attention from tbeir humor as well ■• 
artistic excellence. The inort co'cbrated of hit paintings ia, perhaps, the *' Enraged Mosician,'* 
which was finished in 1741. He died in 1764 

I Sir Jmhiia Htyuoltis, geaerally placed at the head of the English school of painting, was bom 
In England in 1723. His poniaits were of unsurpassed merit, eclipsing everjtaing that bad be&a 
executed since the time of Van Dyok. He was the companion and friend of Johnaon, Burke, 
Ouldsuiltb, Garrick, the famous actor, and other literary men of the time. He died in 1781. 



72* Canal navigation, by whom encoaraged? TrayelUngf The introduction 
of the locomotive^ Railways ? 

73* Oaltivation of the fine arts ? Eminent painters f Of what was Reynoldi 
the founder ? HandePs achievements in maeic T The '* Beggars* Opera 7*' Othei 
musical composers 7 
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the Eoyal Academy of Arts, founded in 1768. George IIL 
was a generous patron of the fine arts, and conferred on 
Reynolds the honor of knighthood. In music, Handel,* 
by birth a German, achieved an enduring renoTVU. The 
first oratorio was produced by him in 1733; but it was not 
until 1749 that his sublimest composition, " The Messiah," 
appeared. Very many operas were also composed and 
brought out by him. One of the most successful works 
of this kind was the " Beggars' Opera,'' composed by the 
poet Gay,f to whom it was suggested by Swift in 1720. 
Among other musical composers of this period were 
the celebrated Dr. Ame,J and Dr. Charles Bumey,§ the 
latter distinguished particularly as the author of the 
"General History of Music." 

74. The progress in scientific discovery was also quite 
remai'kable. Sir Humphrey Davy,! the great chemist, in- 
vented the safety-lamp (1816), one of the most valuable pres- 
ents ever made by science to humanity. Sir William Her- 
schelT discovered in 1781 a new planet, to which he gave the 
name Georgium Sidus, in honor of George III., now gen- 
erally called Uranus. He also made many other valuable 
discoveries in astronomy. His monster telescope, forty feet 



* George Frederide Handful wm bom In Saxony in 1684. At the age of fourteen, he prodacetf 
hit flret opera at Uamburgfa. He went to EngUnd in 1710, and eoon beeanie exceedingly pop. 
alar. A liberal pension was settled on him bv Geur^e I., and liis oratorio* were frequently at* 
tended by the king and the royal family. He died in 1759, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where a handsome roonoment was erected to his memory. 

iJtthn Gay, the friend of Swift and Pope, and tlie autiior of several interesting works, among 
which the ** Fables" are particularly admired. He died in 1732. 

% ThomoD Auffustine Ame, was one of the best of English composers. He was bom at London 
In 1710, and died in 1778. The celebrated national air, *' Rule Britannia," was compoKod by 
him. 

§ Charle$ Bumey, noted for his literary and musical talents, was the father of the celebrated 
Frunree Bumeff, who wrote ** Evelina," and some other popular works of fiction. Dr. Buraey 
died in 1815, at the age of eighty-nine. 

I Sir Humphrey Dtioy was bom in Cornwall In 1778 He devoted himself to the study of 
chemistry during the greater part of his life. His lectures in the Royal Institute of London at- 
tracted crowded and brilliant audiences. He was also very fond of fishing, and wrote " Bai- 
monia, or Days of Fly-fishing." His death occurred in 1829. 

5 Sir William Hernchel, the worid-renowned astronomer, was bom at Hanover, In 1738, snd 
Was by profession a musician. He went to England in 1757, and at first devoted himself to 
muflic His astronomical discoveries were very numerovs and valuable. He died in 1822. Hit 
Bister, Caroline Herncfid, also attained great distinction as an astronomer, as likewise lias bii 
•on, Sir John Heraehel. 



T4* Scientiflc discovery 7 Sir Hamphrey Davy ? Sir William nerschel f Mad 
leal science ^ 
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in length, completed in 1787, was the wonder of his age. 
Medical science was greatly enriched by the labors and 
publications of the celebrated John Hunter, the greatest 
physiologist and surgeon of his time. In 1785, he formed a 
museum, which, at his death, contained more than 10,000 
specimens and preparations illustrative of human and com- 
paratiye anatomy and its kindred branches. Edward Jen- 
ner, who had studied under him, gaye to the world the 
discovery of vaccination in 1796. Geology commenced to 
be studied, a geological map of England being published 
in 1815. 

75. The history of English literature during this long 
period is enriched with distinguished names in all its de- 
partments. During the first half of the century, the most 
conspicuous name is that of Samuel Johnson,'*' the author 
of the "English Dictionary," but principally famous for his 
talents as a poet, critic, and essayist. Gibbon and Hume 
stand pre-eminent as historians j Goldsmith, Young, Gray, 
Bums, and Oowper, as poets. The closing portion of 
George III.'s reign is illumined by the names of Byron, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Cole'ridge, Scott, and a host of others, 
whose works have been the especial glory of the present 
century, being unsurpassed by any of the more recent 
works of genius that have appeared. 
1830 7^* George IV. succeeded his father at the age 
to of fifty-eight He was a man of considerable tal- 
1§30 ents and of polished manners, but perfectly heai-tless 
and unprincipled. During the previous part of his life he 
had been noted for his profligacy and extravagance. As 
Prince Kegent he had virtually been king for ten years 
before his accession, in consequence of the insanity of 

George III.; and, consequently, his accession occasioned 

* — — — __— — — — — ^— — ^-^— ^— — ^^-^— — — — — — ^— — — — — 

* Sammd Johnton wm born at Litchfield in 1709, but lived principally in London. ** Th« 
Lives of the Poets," and " Rasselas, an £a«tern- Tale," are, beside* the ** English DictiMUuy," 
the most noted of his writings. 



75. EngliBh literature? Samael Johnson? Other noted writers? The most 
prominent during the closing portion of tttls period ? 

76. What is said of George IV. ? The Cato-etreet conspiracy ? 
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no change in the administration of the goyemment. Con- 
siderable excitement was caused by the " Cato-street Con- 
spiracy," — the design of which was to assassinate the cab- 
inet ministers; against whom, as representing the aristoc- 
racy, the extreme radicals felt intense hatred. The plot 
was discoyered; and its leader, one Thistlewood, with four 
of his associates, was executed. 

77. Nothing excited more popular indignation and dis- 
gust against the king than his treatment of his unfortunate 
wife, Caroline of Brunswick, whom he had married in 
1795. They separated soon after the man*iage; and the 
queen for some years afterward resided on the continent, 
fiumors haying been circulated against her character, she 
determined to return to England and confront her accus- 
ers, and arriyed the yery day a proceeding was commenced 
in the House of Lords to depriye her of her rights and 
priyileges as queen, and to dissolye her marriage with the 
king. She was ably defended by Henry Brougham, after- 
ward Lord Brougham {broo'am) ; and, so strongly was pub- 
lic opinion in her fayor, that the ministers abandoned the 
bill before it had passed the House of Lords. A public 
illumination showed the joy of the people at this result; 
and at the next session the Commons yoted the queen an 
annuity of £50,000. In the following year she was repelled 
with insult from the door of Westminster Abbey, whither 
she had gone to see the coronation of the king; and in 
nineteen days afterward expired (1821). 

78. The same year the king yisited Lreland, where he was 
welcomed as the first British king who had paid a yisit of 
peace to that afflicted isle. Shortly after his return he 
made an excursion to Hanoyer, the country of his fore- 
fathers; and the next year spent a short time in Scotland. 
During his yisit to the latter country, one of his chief min- 

77* Qncen Caroline? Wbat proceedhigB were institnted against her? By 
whom was f>he defended ? Reenlt of the trud ? Her death ? 

JJS. ViBit of the king to Ireland ? To Hanover? To Scotland ? What led t< 
the appointment of George Canning as Foreign Secretary 7 
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isters, the Marquis of Londonderry (more famous as Lord 
Gastlereagh), committed suicide. He was succeeded as 
foreign secretary by Cleorge Cannings one of the most dis- 
tinguished parliamentary orators and statesmen of the 
time (1822). 

79. Two years later the goyemment declared war f^inst 
Burmah, being provoked by the outrages committed by 
that power on the British colonies beyond the Ganges 
(1824). During the first campaign^ Eangoon and the forts 
at the mouth of the Irrawaddy river were captured by Sir 
Archibald Campbell; and, in the next, the province of 
Ar acan was seized by a force under General Morrison. 
The war was closed by a treaty, by which Aracan and the 
coasts of Tenas'serim were given up to the British (1826). 
Previous to this, much attention was given to Spain, where 
a struggle between the people and the king aroused the 
sympathies of the people in favor of the former. The gov- 
ernment, however, preserved a strict neutrality; but the 
Spanish colonies in South America having revolted, their 
independence was acknowledged by Great Britain. 

80. About the same time Greece revolted (1824); and 
after having struggled for several years to throw off the 
Turkish yoke, finally secured the aid of England, France, 
and Russia, whose combined fleets defeated and destroyed 
the Turkish and Egyptian fleet in the battle of Navarino 
{nah'Vah-re'no) (1827). By this event the independence of 
Greece was achieved, affcer which it was erected into a sep- 
arate kingdom, and the crown was conferred upon Prince 
Otho of Bavaria. During this contest, Lord Byron went 
to Greece to render aid to the oppressed inhabitants; but 
he did not live to see the triumph of the cause, dying at 
Missolon'ghi, of a fever brought on by constant toil and 
exposure (1824). 

79. War actiinst Barmabf What places were taken? Wbat treaty tenni 
Dated it ? ASaire In Spain f The Spanish colonies 7 

80. Revolt of Greece t Battle of Navarino ? Result ? What Ibllowed f Lord 
Byron? 
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81. The qnestion of Catholic emancipation, so frequently 
agitated, was a subject of excited discussion during most 
of this reign. In 1822, Canning proposed that Catholic 
peers should sit in parliament, and carried a bill to that 
effect through the House of Commons; but it was rejected 
by the Lords. The next year the Catholic Association, 
under the guidance of Daniel O'Connell, began to exercise 
a powerful influence. This association included among its 
members not only O'Connell, so celebrated for his elo- 
quence and patriotism, but many other eminent men, 
among them Eichard Shell, a distinguished orator and 
lawyer. Subsequently, O'Connell, through the influence 
of the association, was elected a member of Parliament 
(1828), and the next year took his seat; a bill for the 
emancipation of Catholics* having triumphantly passed 
both Houses (1829). The subject of parliamentary reform 
also excited much attention at this time. George IV. died 
a short time afterward (June 26, 1830). 
1830 82. William IV. — The previous king having left 
to no heir, was succeeded by his brother, the Duke of 
1§37 Clarence, under the above title. He was often styled 
the " Sailor king," having served previously in the navy. 
The agitation of the question of parliamentary reform was 
continued; and the Duke of Wellington became very un- 
popular in consequence of his decided opposition to the 
measure. A change in the ministry soon took place; and 
a new cabinet being formed under the premiership of Earl 
Grey, a bill was introduced by Lord John Russell, propos- 
ing very extensive reforms. It was finally passed by the 
Commons, but rejected by the Lords; whereupon fearful 
riots occurred in many parts of the kingdom ; and, at last, 

* By this bin the Oath of Supremacy was chaoKed: and Catholics were no longer to be ex 
eluded from the right to hold any offices except those of regent, lord cbancellur of England and 
ef Ireland, and viceroy of Ireland. 

81. Catholic emancipation ? Propoeltion of Canning ? The Catholic Associa^ 
tion and its leaders ? Result of the agitation ? Death of George IV.? 

S2, Snccessor of George IV.? What is said of William IV.? Parliamertan 
reform ? How and when earned ? 

/ 
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the goyemmeut was obliged to yield to the demands of the 
people, and accept the bill (1832). 

83. Three important changes were effected by this meas- 
ure : — 1. The right of sending members to Parliament was 
withdrawn from small districts, called " rotten boronghs,** 
m which the representation had become obsolete ; 2. Several 
cities, which during the previous century had grown into 
wealth and importance, received, for the first time, the 
right of representation in Parliament; 3. The franchise, 
or right to vote, was extended more widely among the 
middle classes; being given, in towns, to the owners or 
tenants of houses paying a rent of £10 or upward. For 
county members all were entitled to vote who owned land 
worth £10 a year in rent, or who paid a yearly rent of at 
least £50. This constituted, without doubt, the greatest 
revolution which the government had experienced since 1689. 

81. The ' same year (1832) was marked by great disturb- 
ances in Ireland, occasioned by the opposition of the people 
to the Protestant church establishment in that country, and 
to the payment of tithes in support of it, which were often 
wrung from the poor peasants, although on the verge of 
ruin and starvation. Daniel O'Connell also agitated the 
question of repealing the Union of 1801, and organized 
political associations to carry the measure (1833). The 
" Irish Coercion Bill,*^ authorizing the Lord-lieutenant to 
place disturbed districts under martial law was passed ; but 
after the expiration of a year was considerably modified. 
This was carried by a ministry of which Lord Melbourne 
was the head (1834). 

85. The year 1834 is parfciculary memorable for the 
abolition of slavery throughout all the British colonies. 
The sum of £20,000,000 was awarded by Parliament to 

83. What changes were effected by this measnre f What is said of its character? 

84. Cause of disturbances in Ireland ? Daniel 0*Connell f The Irish Coercion 
Bin? y 

85. For what is the irear 1884 memorable? How were the planters compen> 
rated? How many slaves were set flree? What is said of William Wilbcrfoico I 
Close of this reifi^ ? For what was it marked ? 
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the planters as a compensation for the loss of the slaveg 
emancipated ; and thus nearly three-fourths of a million of 
human beings were set free. This measure had been 
advocated since 1789 by William Wilberforce, who lived 
just long enough to see the triumph of his life's work, 
dying in 1833, the year in which the bill passed, though it 
was i^ot to take^flfect till the 1st of August of the following 
year. William IV.'s reign was terminated by his death in 
1837 ; but, brief as it was, it was replete with beneficent 
measures, which have made it dear to the memory of the 
English people. 

86. Victoria, daughter of the Duke of Kent, and 
niece of William IV., succeeded the latter on the 
throne, which she has continued to occupy up to the 
present time. The connection between Great Britain and 
Hanover, which had lasted 123 years, was dissolved on 
her accession, since the laws of the latter country exclude 
females from the throne. Her uncle, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, eldest surviving son of George III., accordingly 
aucceeded William IV. as King of Hanover. Queen Victoria 
was eighteen years of age at her accession, of pleasing, 
simple manners, and possessing a character well formed to 
habits of truthfulness, and a strict adherence to principle. 
No sovereign ever ascended the throne with a more solemn 
sense of the responsibility attending so lofty a position, or 
impressed with a more earnest devotion to the interests of 
her subjects. 

87. In the* first year of this reign, an insurrection broke 
out in Lower Canada, on account of the discontent of th^ 
people toward the government; but it was soon put down, 
and tranquillity restored. Upper and Lower Canada were 
afterward united into one province in order to give greater 
strength to the government (1840). At home everything 

8 6, Who racceeded William IV.t What union wan diseolred, and why t Who 
became King of Hanover 7 Aee and character of Victoria ? 

8 ?• Insurrection in Canada ? The result f Disturbancee at homo ? What WM 
demanded 7 , 
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was in a disturbed state in conseqaenee of the discontent 
of the working-classes, whose sufferings from the scarcity 
of work, the^high price of food, and the lowness of wages 
were extreme. Eiots and insurrections against the govern- 
ment were the consequence, the people showing a deter- 
mination to redress their grievances by resorting to physical 
force. A repeal of the Corn Laws was iiost vehemently 
demanded. 

88. In connection with this agitation, a political associa- 
tion, called " Chartists,*' was formed, their object being to 
obtain a new Charter of government, embodying universal 
suffrage, vote by ballot, the abolition of the property quali- 
fication for members of Parliament, equal electoral districts, 
and the annual assembling of Parliament. Great mass 
meetings were held, at one of which as many as 200,000 
persons were computed to have been present This charter, 
signed by more than a million of citizens, was presented to 
Parliament (1839). The demands of the Chartists being 
refused, riots ensued, which, however, were soon put 
down. 

89. In 1840, Queen Victoria was married to Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Co'burg-Go'tha (one of the German States). 
He was a man of refined tastes, and most benevolent and 
enlightened views ; and, subsequently, through his efforts, 
many essential benefits were conferred upon the country. 
Parliament voted the Prince-conSort ajx annuity of £30,000 
for life, and by a bill of naturalization conferred upon him 
the rights and privileges of a British citizen. A short 
time previous to this, the Anti-corn-law League was 
formed at Manchester, through the influence of Bichard 
Cobden* and others; the design being to procure the 

• Richard Oobden^ one of the most eminent of the English liberal politidana, was born In 18DA. 
He spent the first part of tiis life In mercantile pnrsaits; and subsequently, represented ▼ariou 
eonstitnencies in the Honse of Commons, where he distingtiishM himself by his eloquMiee 
and clearness of thought. He .twice visited the United States. He baa beea rwj aptly styM 
the " Apostle of Fr ee Trade." 

88* The Chartit^tsf Their demandB? Mass m«eting8f Presentetioo of tiM 
Charter ? The reralt ? 

89. Marriagre of Qneen Victoria? Prince Albert? Anti-com-law Le«gn«* 
ItB deBign ? Repeal of the Corn Laws ? 
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abolition not only of these obnoxious and oppressive laws, 
but of all others that were in conflict with the principles 
of free trade. It was not, howeyer, until 1846 that the 
Corn Laws were repealed by Parliament. 

90. An insurr^ction in Cabul {hah-booV) expelled the 
English from Af-ghan-is-tan'; and the retreating army, 
consisting of 17,000 men, nearly all perished among the 
mountain passes, from cold, famine, aud the attacks of 
their enemies (1841). The next year, under Lord Ellen- 
borough,* Cabul was retaken and its fortifications destroyed; 
but Afghanistan was abandoned. The reduction of Scinde 
{sind)y a district on the lower Indus, by Sir Charles Na'pier,f 
was the next fevent of importance (1843), which was soon 
followed by a war with the Sikhs {siks) of the Pun-jab', 
who, after several severe conflicts, were obliged to yield to ' 
the skill and valor of the British. The conquest of these 
districts gave the British government control of the entire 
peninsula of Hindostan (1849). 

91. During the same period a war was waged with 
China, being brought on by the unjustifiable conduct of 
the British traders in opium, who insisted upon importing 
that drug into the empire, in violation of her laws. The 
Chinese authorities having seized and destroyed the opium, 
and imprisoned Captain Elliot, the trade superintendent, 
the English shipping retaliated, and war ensued (1840). 
The island of Hong Kong was captured, and an army sent 
from India took Canton. Further north, Amoy was taken 
by Sir Henry Pottiiiger ; and, the British forces having 

•Then Oovvrnor-general of Indln. H« had held yrevIoaBly prorofnent positions in the Cablcet 
nnder tb« WellingtOT and Peel administrations. After his return frum India he continaed te 
jccupy a distinguished place in the goremment, and attained a rery high distinction for his 
force and eloquence as a debater. 

iSir CharUm Jamet Napier was previously distinguished for his expldts in the P«ninxn1ar war. 
His subsequent career in India was marked by great ability both in the civil and military ger- 
rice. He returned to England in 1851, and died two years afterward. The history of the con- 

auest of Sctnde was written by bis brotber Sir William Napier, the author of the '* History of 
le Peninsular War," considered the greatest military history in the English language. 



tf O. Tbe Afghan war ? What wae done by Lord £lIenborong:h ? By Sir Charles 
Napier? Where is Scinde? (See map of British India). War with the Sikhs? 
Result of these wars ? 

91. Cause of the Chinese war? What was done by the English? Wbal 
treaty was made ? 
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marched to the walls of Nankin^ the Chinese accepted the 
oflfered terms of peace. In accordance with the treaty, 
Hong Kong was ceded to the British; and five ports, 
including Canton, were opened to foreign trade. The 
Chinese govemment also paid $21,000,000 as an indemnity 
for the expenses of the war (1842). 

92. War was carried on at the same time in the Lerant; 
the object being to preserve the Empiife of Turkey from 
the hostile encroachments of Mehemet Ali {Tna'he-met 
ali!le)^ the pasha of Egypt, which, it was thought, were 
secretly abetted by Russia and France. Having taken pos- 
session of Syria, and refusing to withdraw on the demand 
of Turkey, supported by Austria and Great Britain, a fleet 
was sent to enforce obedience, and the inhabitants of Syria 
were encouraged in an insurrection against him (1840). 
After Acre and some of the other Syrian ports had been 
taken by Commodore Napier,* and Alexandria threatened, 
the pasha. agreed to withdraw his troops; and a treaty 
was shortly concluded with him by which Egypt was 
virtually yielded to him as an independent monarchy, he 
being made hereditary viceroy (1841). 

93. At this time, the influence wielded by O'Connell in 
[reland was enormous, the object of his efforts being to 
obtain a repeal of the Union. Monster meetings were held 
at Tara and other places, and immense sums of money were 
collected from the people to aid the cause. In consequence 
of some seditious expressions alleged to have been used at 
one of these meetings, O'Connell was arrested, and con- 
demned on a charge of conspiracy and sedition, by the 
Court of Queen^s Bench in Dublin. The judgment was 
afterward reversed by the House of Lords, but the agita- 
tion was crushed for the time. O'Connell died in 1847, at 

• Sir Charle$ Napier, oouslii to Sir CharlM James Napier, the hero of Scinde, waa Vmi tc 
I7W, and died In U60, after a long life of active Mnrice. 

92 . War in Syria ? How was it terminated ? What did Egjpi become 7 

»3. A^tatiou in Ireland hy O'Connell! Proeecotion or O'Connell t Ftl 

deaih? 
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Genoa, while on a journey to Rome, whither he was goicg 
for the benefit of his health. 

94. The failure of the potato crop in Ireland led to 
increased distress in that unhappy country, vast numbers 
of the people dying of famine, notwithstanding the aid 
which was generously sent by England and the United 
States (1847). This was followed by a brief and abortive 
insurrection excited by the more violent members of the 
Repeal Association, who had styled themselves the "Young 
Ireland Party.** Among them were William Smith O'Brien, 
Thomas Francis Meagher, and John Mitxjhell, the editor 
of the "United Irishmen." The leaders were transported, 
but some of them subsequently succeeded in making their 
escape to the United States. 

95. During the same year, the Chartists, encouraged by the 
successful revolution in France, by which Louis Philippe 
had been driven from his throne (1848), renewed their 
agitation, and under the pretext of presenting a petition to 
Parliament, assembled in London to the number of 20,000. 
Great alarm and excitement prevailed; but, under the 
skilful dispositions of the Duke of Wellington, the rioters 
were promptly dispersed. The repeal of the Navigation 
Laws', which in various forms had existed for two centuries, 
indicated a still further advance in the principles of free 
trade (1849). Sir Robert Peel,* under whose energetic and 
enlightened administration these beneficent measures had 
been adopted, died shortly afterward from a fall from his 
horse (1850). 

96. The Great Exhibition, or " World's Fair," for display- 
ing the products of the manufacturing industry of all 
nations, was designed to encourage the same principles of 

* Sir Robert Fed, one of the most eminent of BritUh statesmen, was bom in Bngland In 
1786. 

94. Famine in Ireland ? Insurrection under O'Brien and otbers f 

95* Renewal of the Chartiets' agitation? How terminated t What rcpea 

took place ? Death of Sir Robert Peel ? 
96. The World's Fair? lu object? Where held? By whom conceived and 

encouraged ? 

12 
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free trade. It was held in the Crystal Palace, at Hyde Park^ 
a building designed by Sir Joseph Paxton, and of immense 
extent and great architectural beauty (1851). The first 
idea of this enterprise was conceiyed by Prince Albert, who 
took a leading part in its consummation ; and it had also 
receiyed considerable support from Sir Bobert PeeL 

97. A war of two years with the Cafires of South Africa 
(1851-3) and a second Burmese war (1852) were the means 
of extending the conquests of Great Britain in those regions. 
By the war with the Burmese the British gained the prov- 
ince of Pegu. This was soon followed by a war of much 
greater magnitude and importance, brought on by the am- 
bitious designs of the Czar Nicholas upon the Ottoman 
Empire. On the ground that all members of the Greek 
church should be under his government, he invaded the 
Danubian principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, with 
the design of annexing them to his own dominions (1853). 

98. Great Britain having protested in vain against these 
encroachments on the part of Russia, entered. into an alli- 
ance with France, and declared war against the Czar (1854). 
A fleet under Admiral Sir Charles Napier was sent to the 
Baltic, and destroyed the batteries of Bomarsund,* but 
failed to attack the great fortress of Cronstadt, at the en- 
trance to the Russian capital. French and English fleets 
proceeded to the Black Sea and blockaded the harbor of 
Sebastopol ; f and a French army under Marshal St Arnaud 
{ar'no),l joined with an English force under Lord Raglan,§ 
entered the Crimea. The allied armies were opposed at the 
Alma J river by a Russian force under Prince Menschikoff, 

• On (he island of Aland, in the BalUo Sea. 

i Sebattopol, a strongly fortified seaport in the Crimea— a peninsula In the sonthem part o/ 
Russia. 

t Previonsly distlnrntshed in the war in Algiers. He was bom at Paris in 1801. 

§ Served with distinction in the Peninsular War. under Wellington, also in the battle ot 
Waterloo, where he lost bis sword-arm. He was bom in 1788, and was descended fhmi one of 
the noblest families in England. 

I The Alrna is a small river in the Crimea ; Balnk^avci^ a town on the Black Sea, southweel 
Rrom Sehastopol ; Inkermann^ a seaport near Balak lava. 

97. What wars followed! What was gained by Great Britain? Where if 
Pcgaf (See raap of British India). What caused another war? Bncroachmenti 
of the Czar Nicholas? 

98. What alliance was formed? Expedition to the Baltic? To the Black Seal 
Baltic ol' A Imu? 
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which they routed with, considerable loss September 20, 
(1854).. 

99. Unable directly to march on Sebastopol, the allies 
next proceeded to the harbor of Balaklava, situated a little 
to the south of it, in order that they might obtain supplies 
from their ships. In a few weeks they advanced and 
opened fire upon the place, which, in the meanwhile, had 
been strengthened by almost impregnable fortifications. An 
attack by the Russians on the British lines at Balaklava 
was repulsed after a severe battle (October 25), chiefly 
memorable for the brilliant but useless charge made by the 
light cavalry brigade under the Earl of Cardigan. Mis- 
taking the order of Lord Raglan, this body, consisting of 
600 men, made an attack upon the Russian artillery over a 
plain a mile and a half in length, and returned leaving 
more than two-thirds of their number dead on the field. 

100. Another attack by the Russians at Inkermann was 
repulsed with terrific loss (November 5), after which the 
Russians kept themselves, with occasional sorties, within 
the defences of the city. The sufferings of the English 
troops duringf the ensuing winter were of the most heart- 
rending character, being ill supplied with food and the means 
of shelter from the inclemency of the weather, although sev- 
eral ships laden with stores were lying in the harbor of 
Balaklava. This caused a yote of censure on the govern- 
ment by the House of Commons, and a change of admin- 
istration. Lord Palmerston becoming premier. 

101. Effectual means of relieving the army were at once 
taken. A railway was constructed from Balaklava to the 
camp; and although constantly exposed to the fire of the 
enemy's batteries, supplies were successfully transported to 
the army. A submarine telegraph having been laid under 

99* Commencement of the 8iege of Sebastopol? Battle of Balaklava ! Charge 
of the Light Brigade ? 

100* Battle of Inkermann! Its result! Sufferings of the British troops! 
Change in the administration! 

lOl, How was the army relieved! Submarine telegraph! Death of tbi 
Czar ! Change of English and French gencmle ! 
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" the Black Sea to Varna, telegrams from the seat of wai 
communicated to the government at London the intelli- 
gence of events an hour or two after their occurrence, 
Notwithstanding the death of the Czar and the accession 
of his son Alexander (March 2, 1855), the war was con- 
tinued. Twice were the English and French generals 
changed. Canrobert {can-ro-bare'), assumed the command 
on the death of St. Arnaud, but was superseded by General 
Pelissier {pa-Its' se-a) (May, 1855). On the death of 
Raglan, the command of the British troops devolved upon 
General Simpson, who was soon succeeded by Sir William 
Codrington. 

102. The French having succeeded in storming an im- 
portant outwork called the "Mamelon," a terrific bombard- 
ment was kept up for several days, after which an assault 
was made, resulting in the capture of the fort called 
the MalakoflT (September 8). The English also succeeded 
in storming a powerful fortress called the Redan, but were 
unable to hold it under the dreadful fire of the Russian 
guns. Sebastopol was, however, no longer tenable; and 
was therefore abandoned by the Russians during the night. 
The allies immediately took possession, and caused all the 
fortresses and dockyards to be destroyed. Thus termin- 
ated, after a duration of eleven months, one of the most 
extraordinary sieges described in history. 

103. The fall of Sebastopol was soon followed by negotia- 
tions for peace, which was concluded by a treaty at the 
commencement of the next year (1856). Russia resigned 
her claims to the Danubian principalities; the freedom of 
the Danube and the Black Sea was guaranteed; and the 
Christian subjects of Turkey were placed under the pro- 
tection of the contracting Powers. It was during this war 
that Florence Nightingale, so illustrious for her self-sacri- 

1 02. What is said of the storminfl^ of the Mamelon ? Of the Malakoff and Redan f 
What followed these events ? Deetraction of Sebastopol ? What it said of th« 
aleijc and its duration ? 

103. When was peace conclnded? The terms of the treaty! Florenct 
Nlghiing:ale? 
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ficing deeds of humanity, took charge of the hospital at 
Scutari, and devoted herself, with her band of nurses, to 
the relief of the sick and wounded.* Her ministrations 
were like those of an angel to the suffering soldiers, all of 
whom were comforted by her presence and cheered by her 
gentle woi*ds of sympathy or her smiles of enaourag^ment. 

104. The next year (1857) is remarkable for the Indian 
mutiny, occasioned by the introduction of Enfield rifles, 
for which it was necessary to use greased cartridges. The 
native soldiers being forbidden by their rehgion to taste 
animal food, revolted, because in loading the rifles they were 
compelled to bite off the ends of the cartridges. A strong 
feeling of alarm and discontent had also been excited in 
the minds of the native chiefs by the dethronement of the 
King of Oudef (owd) by Lord -Dalhousie, tie Governor- 
General (1856), to which was added a feeling of independ- 
ence on the part of the Sepoys, the result of the injudicious 
and inefficient management of the East India Company. 

105. The first outbreak occurred at Mee'rut, where a 
number of the Sepoys having been imprisoned for refusing 
to use the cartridgeSj their comrades broke open the gaol 
and released them, together with a large number of other 
prisoners. A massacre of the Europeans was immediately 
commenced (March 10, 1857); and the insurgents then 
marched on Delhi {deVle) and captured it, with all its 
immense stores of fire-arms and ammunition. This city 
was retaken by the British troops after a siege of two 
months, by means of the most desperate fighting, and with 
great loss of life (September). Cawnpore and Lucknow 
were the scenes of other insurrections. At the former place 

* Florence Nighlittgalt was born of English parents at Florence in 1823. Althoneh highly 
educated and bniHanily accomplished, the earlj exhibited an intense devttion to the alleviHti<iii 
ofsufferinf. In 18M, SM commenced to give her attention to the condition of hospitals, which ths 
visited and inspected iu various parts of Europe, and studied under the Sisters of Charity in 
Paris. In 1851 she went into tralnini; as a nurse in an institution on the Rhine. All this 
Bpe<?ia1Iv fitted her for the great work which she performed in the Crimea, and by means of 
which sue tacriflced her own health. Her '* Notes on Nursing" -was published in 1858. 

t Situated in the northern part of Hindostan. Its capital is Lucknow. 



1 04. What cadeed the Indian Mutiny ? Discontent amon^the native chiefe f 

1 05. Where did the revolt commence ? What followed ? Recapture of DcUii ! 
W'hui occurred at Cawnpore and Luckuow ? 
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the English were massacred vrith fi-ightfol atrocity by the 
Sepoys under Nena Sahib, (sah'eeb), who was afterward 
defeated by Oeneral Havelock * and Sir Colin CampbelLf 

106. These two officers displayed the greatest skill and 
courage in their operations against the rebellion, which wai 
finally crushed after a two years' struggle (1859). The 
dreadful outrages on men, women, and children perpetrated 
during this war by the native soldiers, and the horrible pun- 
ishments afterward inflicted upon the latter by the British, 
scarcely find a parallel in history. This insurrection hay- 
ing demonstrated the inability of the East India Company 
to govern so large a population, its possessions were trans- 
ferred to the crown, and the Queen was formally proclaimed 
Sovereign pf India, its affaii's being managed by a spegial 
member of the Cabinet (the Indian Secretary), assisted by 
a council, and the immediate government vested in a Vice- 
roy, with the powers formerly possessed by the Governor- 
Goneral (September 1, 1858). Thus, after an existence of 
more than two hundred and fifty years, the East India 
Company, which had founded and governed this mighty 
empire, ceased to exist 

107. During the Indian war hostilities were resumed 
against the Chinese in consequence of their seizure of a 
British smuggling vessel. The English governor of Hong 
Kong, regarding this as a national affront, ordered the 
bombardment of Canton, and thus brought on another 
Chinese war. The French took part in it with the English ; 
and their combined forces took Canton, stormed the de- 



• ProTloasl J dl8tlniriii«bed in the Afghan and Sikh wan. He died of dTsenteiy before Uw 
Indian war ended (November, 1867). 

t Sir OoHn CampbeU, afterward Lord Clyde, one of the most distlnfrolshed Britikh geaerale 
<^ modem times, was bom at Olasgrow in 1792. He served in the Peninsular war, ai*d 
took part in the expedition to UieUnited States in 1814. He also served in the Chinese,A4chan, 
and Crimean wars, taking a prominent part in the battles of the Alma and Baluklav*. H« 
received his title in 1868, as a reward for his exploitt in India. 



1 06. What iB eald of Havelock and Sir Colin Campbell ? The atrocities com 
mitted ? The diseolation of the East India Company 7 Sabseqnent government 
9f India? 

1 OT. What caused a renewal of the war with China ? What was done bf the 
Bnglii>h and French forces ? Treaty of peace ? Difflcolties with Persia f 
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fences of Pekin, and having reached that city took and 
pillaged the Emperor's summer palace. The Chinese then 
submitted to the terms of peace dictated by these European 
conquerors, throwing open the country to the merehanta 
and missionaries of Europe (1860). Difficulties with Persia 
about the same time were settled in a silnilar manner, the 
British ships capturing its chief port, Bushire (boo-sheer'),* 
and other towns, thus compelling the Shah to sue for peace. 

108. By the sagacity and skill of Lord Elgin, the British 
minister in China, communications were opened with 
Japan, affording to British enterprise opportunities for a 
very valuable commerce with that country. The attempt 
to establish friendly relations with Abyssinia was not so 
successful. One of the native chiefs having made quite 
extensive conquests, assumed the title of King Theodore; 
and, taking offence at the English, imprisoned the consul 
and several other persons, subjecting them to very great 
indignities and sufferings. Every attempt to procure their 
release by negotiation having failed, an expedition under 
Sir Robert Napier was sent to accomplish their rescue by 
force. After a difficult march of four hundred miles from 
the sea-coast, Magdala, the stronghold of Theodore, was 
reached and soon stormed. Theodore having perished 
by his own hand, and the captives having been released, 
the British retired from the country (1868). [See Note 11.] 

109. Another measure of parliamentary reform was car- 
ried in 1867, the effect of which was to extend the elective 
franchise, and to increase the number of representatives for 
Scotland and Ireland by equalizing the election districts. 
The most important measure which has been adopted since 
then is the abolition of the established church in Ireland, 
a very tardy act of justice to that long-suffering and much- 

* - ■ I 

• Bu»hir« Is an important seaport, situated on the Persian Gait 



108. Commerelal intercourse with Japan? Difflcnlties with Abyssinia ? Wii 
with Theodore ? Its result ? 

109. Parliamentary reform ? DisestablisLment of the Irish Church 
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oppressed country. This was carried after a very violent 
struggle in both houses. Its effect was to free the Iiish 
people from the support of a church to which they do not 
belong, and which is opposed to their own religious faith. 

110. The greatest domestic affliction which the Queen 
has suffered was the loss of Prince Albert, who died in 
1861. His public spirit, beneficent character, and ardent 
zeal in all enterprises for the benefit of the country, and 
the enthusiastic interest which he took in both science and 
art, made him the idol of the people, and his death was 
deplored as a national loss. He left four sons and five 
daughters. The eldest of the latter w^s married in 1858, 
to Frederic William, Crown Prince of Prussia ; and Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, was married, in 1863, to Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark. Several other foreign alliances 
by marriage have also been made. 

111. The principal events since 1870 have been the 
establishment of a general system of popular education ; 
the settlement of the Alabama claims on the part of the 
United States (1872) ; the Ballot Act of 1872, by which 
all elections for members of Parliament must be by secret 
ballot ; the Ashantee war, in which Coomassie was taken ^ 
and the king compelled to submit to the British claims 
(1874) ; the Afghan war of 1878, in which the British 
made a successful invasion of the country, occupying the 
principal cities, and compelling full submission to their 
terms, the cession of Cyprus to England, by Turkey 
(1878) ; and the war with the Zulus {zoo loos) a South 
African tribe. The Zulu war was brought to a close by 
the capture of the king of the tribe in 1879. [See Note 
12, end of the Section.] 

110. Death of Prince Albert ? His character * His children ? 

111. Principal events since ISTd Common fchnol system? The Ashantee 
war ? The Afghan war ? Cession of Cyprus * Zulu war y 
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State of Society since the Accession op Geobqe IV 

111. During this period, which comprehends the last 
half century (from 1820 to 1870), the political changes 
which have occurred indicate a marked progress in liberal 
government, and the spread of enlightened ^iews as to the 
rights and privileges of the middle and lower orders of the 
people. Sounder and more judicious principles of govern- 
ment have prevailed, as are indicated by thi? repeal of the 
corn and navigation laws, the measures of parliamentary 
reform adopted, and the establishment of a free trade 
policy.* 

112. The severity of criminal law has been greatly miti- 
gated, in pursuance of a policy advocated during the first 
part of the century by Romilly, Mackintosh, and others. 
Petty theft, until 1808, was punished by death, and the 
execution of scores of criminals together was a frequent 
spectacle in London. In 1837 a bill was passed abolishing 
the death-penalty for at least two-thirds of the crimes to 
which it had been assigned ; and since that time it has been 
further restricted, and the whole character of criminal 
legislation has been greatly ameliorated. 

113. The progress of pure religious sentiment has been 
strikingly manifested by the establishment of very many 
societies for the propagation of Christianity, the diffusion 
of religious knowledge, and the philanthropic aid as well 
as instruction of the ignorant, the destitute, and the suffei*- 
ing in all parts of the kingdom; while the foreign mission- 
ary enterprises have been very numerous and active. Much 
has also been done to promote the cause of general educa- 

*Theeinancipntion of the Cnthollcs flrom the political disabilities under which they Buffered 
M long, and the admission o/ Jews to ParHRnient (1858), are additional indications of the pmg. 
ress of enlightened sentiments, and the extinction of those pr^udicas, which are the ofbpring 
of ignorance and bigotry. 



Ill* Political chan^t dnrine the last half-century ? What indications of a 
Bonnder and more enli^Qtened policy ? 

1 1 2« Changes in crTn:inal law ? The death-penalty ? 

113* How haa thejprogress of religions sentiment been indicated? Tht 
eause of education f What societies have been founded with this aim ? 
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tioELy by improyements in the national schools, and by the 
establishment of societies for the spread of knowledge 
among the people. Of the latter the London Mechanics* 
Institute, founded in 1823 ; the Society for the Diflfusiou 
of Useful Knowledge, instituted in 1826 ; and the Univer- 
sity of London, founded in 1828, are examples. 

114. The material progress made by the nation during 
this period has been truly wonderfuL The achievements 
in science and art perhaps surpass those of all the preced- 
ing centuries combined, and bring to the poorest classes 
comforts and conveniences which could not previously 
have been enjoyed by kings and nobles. The country has 
been crossed in every direction by railroads of the very 
best construction ; ocean steam-vessels have revolution- 
ized commerce and navigation; the electric telegraph has 
brought every part of the kingdom into instant communi- 
cation with all other parts of the civilized world; while 
the building of iron-clad war-steamers has rendered obso- 
lete all former achievements in naval architecture, and 
changed entirely the character of maritime warfare. 

115. The improvements in printing, including the gen* 
eral use of stereotype and electrotype plates, and the steam 
printing-press, have greatly facilitated the diffusion of 
knowledge, and augmented the number of jou'mals, peri- 
odicals, and books of all kinds circulated among the peo- 
ple. The literature of the period is enriched by the pro- 
ductions of Ten'ny-son, the poet-laureate ; Thack'e-ray, 
Dickens, and Bulwer, among no\«lists; and Ma-cau'lay, 
Oarlyle, Buckle, De Quincey, and many others, historians, 
essayists, etc., who, in every department of prose and 
poetry, have shed lustre upon the language and literature 
of their country. 

114. Material progresB of Uie country T Science and art. What improye- 
ments have been effected ? 

115. Improvements in printing ? Their effect ! The literat<?rt ^f tk<> -period f 
Some of the most prominent writers ? 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION, 

▲.D. 

1714. Oeorgo 1 Reigned 18 years. 

1715. Inyasion of Scotland by the Pretender. 

1720. The South Sea bubble. 

1721. Commencement of Sir Robert Walpole's admlnktnitlaQ. 
1727. Qeorgo IL Reigned 83 yeara. 

1748. Battle of Dettingen 

1745. Battle of Fontenoy. 

** Inyasion of Scotland by Charles Edward. 

174a Battle of CuUoden. 

174a Treaty of Aix-ia-Chapelle. 

1759. Capture of Quebec, and death of General Wollh. x 

1760. George IIL Reigned 60 years. 
1775. War of the American Revolution. 

1788. The American colonies acknowledged free and independent 

1788. Trial of Warren Hastings commenced. 

1798. Battle of the Nile. 

1801. Legislative Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

1802. Peace of Amiens. 

1805. Battle of Trafalgar. Death of Lord Nelson. 

1809. Battle of Corunna. Death of Su* John Moore. 

1814 Treaty of Ghent 

1815. BatUe of Waterloo. 

1820. Qeorge IV. Reigned 10 years. 

1827. Battle of Nayarino. Greece made an independent kingdom 

1830. William IV. Reigned 7 years. 

1834 Slavery abolished in aU the British colonies. 

1837. Victoria. 

1841. Afghan war. Cabul taken. Chinese wan 

1846. Conquest of Scinde by Sir Charles Napier. 

** Corn-laws repealed. 

1849. Repeal of the navigation laws. 

1854 Battles of the Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann. 

1855. Capture of SebastopoL End of the Crimean war 

1857. Indian Mutiny. Delhi taken. Chinese war. 

1858. Abolition of the East India Company. 
1861. Death of Prince Albert 

1868. Expedition to Abyssinia. 

1869. Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 

1878. Cessii^n of Cyprus to England. 

1879. Zulu war closed. 
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QfiNEALOGIOAL TABLE OF THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK 



* 



0eorge I. 



lom II. SophiA. 

r (Queen of ProBsiA.) 



Frederic William. Six othen. 

(Died in 1751 .) (Duke of Comberland.) 

OeomllL 

George lY. Frederick. Ctiarlotte, William lY. Edward. Brneet 

T (Duke of York.) (Queen of (Duke of Kent.) (King of 

^ I ,, Wurtemburig,) ) HanoTer.) 

Cliarlotte, Victoria. 

(PrinccM of Wal««. died 1817.) | 

Victoria Albert Alice. Alfred. Eleanor. Louisa. Arthur. Leopold. Beatrice. 
Adelaide. Edward. 

(Prince of Wales.) 



REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

PAOB 

1. How many persons named George have been kings of England T 819— M9 

8. Which of them were not bom in England? 819-281-827 

8. Who was George L, and when did he become king! 819 

4. What efforts was he compelled to make in order to retain the throne f 219 

5. Give an account of his troubles with Sweden and Spain 220 

ft. Give an account of the project known as the South Sea Scheme 820 

" Slate what you fhrther can in relation to George 1 821 

tt Htate what you can of Sir Robert Walpole 820-221-222 

J, Name, in order, the principal events in the reign of George IL 821—290 

10. Give an account of his contest with Spain 823 

11. State how England became involved in the War of the Austrian Suc- 

cession 888-838 

18. Name the principal events of the war in which England was a party.. 233-824 

13. Give an account of the danger that threatened George II. at home 823-224 

14. Of the contest between the English and French in North America 833-225 

15. Of the events of the fiimous ** Seven Years' War" 225-886-231 

16. Give an account of the conquests made by the English in India.. . 827-228-229^ 

17. What can yon state of the death and character of Geoige IL t 226-887 

18. Of Sir WUIiam Pitt, Earl of Chatham? 836-830-838-83S-834-SSS 

19. Name, in order, the principal events in the reign of George III 280—249 

80. What train of events led to the war with the American colonies?.. 881-888-881 

81. Name, in order, the principal events of that war 888-834-885 

88. How did France become involved in ^e war? 885 

88. What events of the war were the direct consequences to France ? 885-236 

84. With what other nations was England at war at the same time ? 232 

K. What were the consequences to Spain and Holland ? .- 286 

W. State what you can of Warren Hastings and his trial » 235-236 
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PAGl 

57. How did England become involved in the French Revelation ! 237 

58. In what events of the war that followed was England a party r 237-238-239-240 
tt. Give an account of the war against the league of Russia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark MB 

Ml Of Ireland and the Irish daring the reign of George HL 23&-239-note, 

p. 239-240^Ml 

81. Of Napoleon^ operations in S^gypt and Syria S37-388 

83. Of affairs on land and water while Napoleon was First Consol. 2S8-23&-240-241 

83. When did Napoleon become Emperor of France, and when King of Italy ? 241 

84. What were the immediate conseqaences of his assumption of power ? 241 

85. What saccesset did Napoleon soon gain tn Austria, Russia, and 

Prussia! \. 241-243 

86. What train of evento led to the " Peninsular War ?" 241-242-243 

87. Name, in order, the principal events of that war 243-244-245 

88. In which of them were the French snccessftilf 243-244 

89. In which of them were the English saccessfhl ? 243-244-245 

40. Name the distingoished officers, French and English, of the war... 243-244-245 

41. What successes, meanwhile, had Napoleon gained over Austria ?. 244 

42. Why did Napoleon consent to retire to the island of Elba ? 245 

43. Give the Ihrther account of Napoleon 246-247 

44. Give an account of England^si^econd war with the United States... ....24&-246 

45. What consequences to England followed the establishment of peace in 

Europe? 248 

46. What can you state of the death and character of George HL t 248-249 

47. What wars occurred during his reign ? 230—248 

48. Name, in order, the principal events of his reign 23U— 275 

49. Who were the first three Brunswick kings ? 219-221-230 

50. What political advancement did the people make during their reign ?.. .24^250 

51. What advancement in religious matters did they make ? 250-251 

52. What advancement did they make in commerce and navigation ? 252 

53. What, in the methods and implements of agriculture ? 252 

64. What, in the industrial arts? 253 

65. What, in the manufacture of iron?.. 253-254 

56. What, in the fine arts? 254-255 

57. What progress was made in scientific discovery? 255-256 

68. What was accomplished respecting literature ? 256 

59. Name the principal events in the reign of George IV. ? 256—259 

60. What persons named William have been kings of England ? 259 

61. What were the principal events in the reign of William IV. ? 259—261 

62. By whom was William IV. succ^seded on the throne ? 261 

63. Name, in oi-der, the principal events of Victoria's reign 275 

64. Give an account of the insurrection in Canada 261 

65. Who were the " Chartlste," and what did they undertake ? 262-265 

66. Give an account of the war in Hindostan .* 268 

87. Give an account of the two wars with China. 263-264-270-271 

68. Give an account of the war in the Levant 264 

69. Give an account of Daniel O'Connell 250-260-264-265 

79. Of the war on the part of England and France against Russia. .... 266-267-268 

^t. Of the war growing out of the Indian mutiny In 1857 269-270 

72. Of the troubles with King Theodore of Abyssinia 271 

W. State whiit you can of Prince Albert 262-272 
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NOTES. 

1. Battle of Cnlloden (p. 324, t 11).— ''This never-to-be-forgotten battle, 
which Btnick the death-blow to the cauee of the S^garts, was fought on the 16th of 
April, 1746. After many gallant charges, the Highlanders were overpowered by the 
superior discipline of the king's troops, under the command of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, and totally defeated. Twelve hundred are said to have been slain or 
wounded on the field or in the pursuit. The road as far as Inverness was strewn 
with dead bodies, and a great number of people, who from motives of curiosity 
~haA come to see the battle, were sacrificed to the indiscriminating vengeance of the 
victors. Provoked by former disgraces, the soldiers were actuated by the most 
Bavage thirst for vengeance. Not contented with tha bluod which was profusely 
»hed in the heat of action, they traversed the field after the battle, and massacred 
those miserable wretches who lay maimed and expiring. Detachments were sent 
off on all hands to himt down the fugitives, and lay waste the country with fire and 
sword. The castles of Qlengary and Lochiel were plundered and burned ; every 
house, hut, or habitation met with the same fate, without distinction. All the 
cattle and provisions were carried off; the men were either shot on the mountains 
like wild beasts, or put to death in cold blood without form or trial ; the women, 
after having seen their husbands and fathers murdered, were subjected to brutal 
violence, and turned out naked with their children to star\'e on the barren heaths. 
One whole femily was enclosed In a bam and consumed to ashes. These ministers 
of vengeance were so alert in the execution of their office, that in a few days there 
was neither house, cottage, nor beast to be seen in the compass of fifty miles ; all 
was ruin, silence, and desolation."— flwrne'* History of England. 

2. Accegaioii of George III. (p. 227, t 16).—'' It is related that, on the 
morning of the 25th of October, George, Prince of Wales, taking an early ride in the 
neighborhood of Kew, where he was residing, a messenger came to him, bearing a 
note from a Oerman valet-de-chambre who was about the person of Oeorge II., 
which note bore a private mark, as previously agreed, that declared the king was 
dead. The prince, suddenly become George III , showed no surprise or emotion ; 
dropped no word to indicate what had happened ; but, saying his horse was lame, 
turned back to Kew ; and, dismounting, thus addressed his groom : ' I have said 
this horse is lame ; I forbid you to say to the contrary.' This is Walpole's rela- 
tion, and this his comment : ' The first moment of the new reign afforded a symp- 
tom of the prince's character ; of that cool dissimulation in which he had been so 
well initiated by his mother, and which comprehended almost the whole of what 
she had taught him.' ^'—KnighVs History of England. 

3. Pitt'g Resis^natiou of Offioe (p. 230, t 21).—*' On Monday, the fifth day 
of October (l761), William Pitt, now venerable from years and glory, the greatest 
minister of his century, one of the few very great men of his age, among orators the 
only peer of Demosthenes, the man without title or fortune, who, finding England 
in an abyss of weakness and disgrace, conquered Canada and the Ohio valley and 
Gnadaloupe, and sustained Prussia from annihilation, humbled France, gained the 
dominion of the seas, won supremacy in Hindostan, and at home vanquished fac- 
tion, stood in the presence of George to resign his power. It was a moment to test 
the self-possession and manly vigor of the young and inexperienced king. He re- 
ceived the seals with ease and firmness, without requesting that Pitt should resume 

p. 277 
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hie office ; yet he manifested concern for the lose of bo valoable a minister, ap- 
proved his past services, and made him an unlimited offer of rewards. * * * Thos 
he retired, having destroyed the balance of the Earopean colonial system by the 
ascendency of England, confirmed the implacable hostility of France and Spain to 
his country, and impaired his own popularity by accepting a pension and surren- 
dering his fiunily as hostages to the uriBtocTticj.^^—Bancrqffs Bistoryqfths United 
States. 

4. Appearance ot 'Warren Hasting^ (p. 286, t 86).— *' Hastings advanced 
to the bar, and bent his knee. The culprit was, indeed, not unworthy of that great 
presence. He bad ruled an extensive and populous country, had made laws and 
treaties, had sent forth armies, had set up and pulled down princes. And in his 
high place he had so borne himself, that all liad feared him, that most had loved 
hiin, and that hatred itself could deny him no title to glory, except virtue. He 
looked like a great man, and not like a bad man. A person small and emaciated, 
yet deriving dignity fi-om a carriage which, while it indicated deference to the 
court, indicated, also, habitual self-possession and self-respect; a high and intel- 
lectual forehead ; a brow pensive but not gloomy ; a mouth of inflexible decision ; 
a face pale and worn, but serene, on which was written, as legibly as under the great 
picture in the council-chamber at Calcutta, Mens cequa in ardtds. [A mind serene 
in difficulties.] Snch was the aspect with which the great proconsul presented 
himself to his Judges. His counsel accompanied him ; men, all of whom were 
afterward raised by their talents and learning to the highest posts in their -prote^ 
6ioB.^''—Macaulay— Miscellaneous Essays. 

5. DeatU of ^William Pitt (p. 242, 1 48) -" * AuBterlitz,' Wilberforce wrote 
in his diary, * killed Pitt.' Though he was still but forty-seven, the hollow voice 
and wasted frame of the great minister had long told that death was near ; and the 
blow to his hopes proved fktal. * Roll up that map,* he said, pointing to a map of 
Europe which hung upon the wall ; ' it will not be wanted these ten years.' Once 
only he rallied from stupor ; and those who bent over hilh caught a flsitnt murmur 
of ' My country I How I leave my country I * On the 28d of January, 1806, he 
breathed his last ; and was laid in Westminster Abbey, in the ^rave of Chatham. 
* What grave,' exclaimed Lord Wellesley, ^ contains such a father and snch a son ? 
What sepulchre embosoms the remains of so much human excellence and glory ? ' ' 
--Green's Short History qf the English People. 

6. Death of Georg^e III. (p. 249, 1 63).—^' His bodily health had continued 
good till within two or three months of his dissolution ; but he had not enjoyed a 
lucid interval since the beginning of the regency, in 1811. His Majesty's recollec- 
tion of past events was exact, and occasional sketches of the persons and charac- 
ters of his early ministers often formed the subject of his lonely soliloquies at 
Windsor. He had long been totally blind, and almost deaf; and ttom the aversion 
he had to any of his attendants rendering him personal assistance, his beard had 
been suffered to grow to an almost patriarchal length. Before his deaftiess he fre- 
quently amused himself at the harpsichord, and seldom played anything but the 
music of his fiivorite, Handel. His dissolution took place on the 29th of January, 
1820, in the eighty-second year of his age."— IF<Mte'« Chronoiogy. 

7. Person and Character of Geori^e m. (p. 249, t 68).—" He was tall, 
well-formed, his features were bold, and his presence commanding. His first en- 
trance into public life, being then but in his twenty-third year, made a great im- 
pression ; he had a great advantage over his predecessors in greater afflibility of 
manner, and in being acquainted with the language, habits, and institutions of the 

p. 27T— 2 
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EngliBh. *Bom and edncated in this conntiy/ Baid hi? Majesty in hie opening 
speech to the parliament, ^ I glory in the name of Briton, and I hold the civil and 
religions rights of my people equally dear with the most valuable prerogatives of 
my crown.* And never, throughout the course of a long and arduous reign of nearly 
sixty years, did his actions as a man or a prince contradict the boast. Profoundly 
yet unaffectedly religions, pure in his own morals, and careful to set an example 
to those around him, George in. was the best husband and fother in his own do- 
minions ; while as a king, no man knew better than he the principles of the British 
constitution ; and whether he be regarded in his public or in his private capacity, 
whether he be tried as a prince or as a man, a more upright character never moved 
in any circle of society."— ^ij7'« Memoirs of Warren Hastings. 

8* Richard Arkmrright (p. 253, 1 70).— *'Few lives present nobler lessons 
of endurance and upward striving by dint of 4irain than that of Richard Arkwright. 
The family of a Preston operative received its thirteenth blessing in 1732, in the 
person of a little boy christened Richard, who, so far as we know, never went to 
school, and blossomed by-and-by into a ^ subterraneous ' barber, shaving people in 
a dingy cellar for pence and halfpence. Sick of this, he took to dealing in human 
hair, which he dyed and dressed for' the wigmakers. The scanty leisure of his 
married life was devoted to mechanical experiments, especially to the means of se- 
curing perpetual motion. An inward glance at his own brainwork would have 
shown him something more like the solution of this problem than any machine he 
could invent The want of cotton weft— that is, yam to be woven into cloth- 
pressed heavily on all the weavers of the country side, who were often obliged to 
spend precious time gathering weft from house to house, as the groaning Hebrews 
gathered stubble for their bricks. Arkwright thought of this, as he tramped in 
search of hair, and shaped out a thought, which a working clockmaker, called Eay, 
enabled him to put into the form of a model. The hair business fell off; and his 
angry wife broke the models that pinched their meals. His wife then left him, his 
clothes went to rags, liis money melted into a few halfi)ence, before the proud day 
ca^e when the completed model of the spinning-machine stood before him. * * * 
A man of great tenacity and strength of brain was this inventor, who at fifty gave 
two hours of his day to the drudgery of grammar and penmanship — branches 
which the sordid life of his childhood had prevented him from acquiring."— CW- 
lier'^s History of England. 

9. James Brindley (p. 254, 1 72).—" A Derbyshire millwright, named James 
Brindley, bom in 1716, having distinguished himself greatly in the improvement of 
mill machinery, received an introduction to that shy savant known as Francis, third 
Duke of Bridgewater. His Grace was very anxious to supply Manchester with coal 
from his pits at Worsley. Would Brindley constract a road of water for the pur- 
pose ? Purse and brain thus uniting, achieved that great canal of twenty-seven 
miles, which bears the name of the nobleman whose munificence called it into 
being. Leaping other streams by means of a &r-6tretching aqueduct, flowing in 
tunneled caverns deep imder ground, the watery road— the first of its kind in Britain 
since Romap days — ^remains a remarkable memorial of genius and scientific skill. 
Begun in 1758, the work occupied about five years, during which Brindley directed 
nearly all the operations."— Coi/i«rV History qf England. 

10. CteoxK^ Stephenson (p. 254, ^ 72). — " The cabin of a poor colliery fireman 
at Wylan in Northumberland was gladdened on the 9th of June, 1781, by the cry of 
a new-bom child, who by-and-by, growing old enough to herd cows, spent hot 
afternoons in the fields of Dewley Bum, playing at the manuikcture of engines with 
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mud and the etiff green tubes of hemlock. A toy windmill, made at the game time, 
also pointed with extraordinary clearness to the future destiny of the young mech- 
anician. The second stage of his life, from fourteen to twenty-one, presents the 
picture of a steady, earnest youth, following in his father's steps, earning sufficient 
weekly shillings as a firegian and plugman, and displaying the thoroughness of his 
natural bent by the ceaseless delight he enjoyed in taking to pieces und polishing 
with loving care the bars and cylinders he had in charge. Conscious of the need of 
instruction, he attended a night-school for the purpose of learning to read and 
write, and then plunged into the mysteries of aritlmietic, which he soon mastered 
by working questions in the engine-room. His life then intertwined with ttiat of a 
pretty form-servant, Fanny Henderson, who sent him her shoes to mend— he had 
taken to that mode of eking out his earnings— and whom he married in 1H02. The 
study of mathematics, the repairing of clocks, and the -fascinating search after the 
grand mystery of machines— how to secure perpetual motion— gave zest and un- 
ceasing occupation to the evenings of two bright years, during which his famous 
son Bobert was bom at Killingworth. The death of his wife, the distress of his 
father, and a host of other troubles, which thickened round him now, would have 
driven sonie men to the drinking-shop and ruin. But George, who was made of 
other metal, was reserved for nobler yrorky^CoUier^s History of England. 

11.' The Abyssintan ESxpedition (p. 271, 1 108).— ''Of late years the whole 
of Abyssinia had become subject to a warlike and cruel ruler, Lij Kara, otherwise 
called the Emperor Theodorus. Although a man of violent and ungovernable tem- 
per, he was yet, by his talent and ambition, far in advance of his countrymen. The 
aim of his life, it is said, was to revive the ancient Ethiopian empire, and to estab- 
lish Christianity in the whole of his dominions. He desired to obtain the aid of 
Great Britain against his enemies, the Turks and Egyptians ; and to this end he 
favored our consuls, and addressed a letter to the queen. For a space of several 
months no reply was made to it. In the meantime Theodoms, irritated by the ap- 
parent neglect of his communication, and led to believe that the English were favor- 
ing the Egyptians, imprisoned Captain Cameron, her Majesty's consul In Abyssinia, 
with several other EuVopeans. He subsequently detained Mr. Bassam, who, with 
two companions, Lieut. Prideaux and Dr. Blanc, had been charged by Earl Bussell 
with the mission of obtaining Consul Cameron's release. The steps taken by these 
gentlemen having proved fruitless, the so-called Abyssinian Expedition was organ- 
ized. The forces were placed under the command of Sir Robert Napier, afterwards 
Lord Napier of Magdala ; and in April, 1868, the campaign was terminated with 
entire success, by the taking of the fortress of Magdala, the death of Theodorus, 
and the consequent release of the whole of his European captives."— iSe^V Events 
to be Remembered. 

12. Character of Prince Alhert (p. 272, t 110).— "Upon his after educa- 
tion were founded those services to the country which rendered Albert one of the 
most beloved princes that ever graced the royal fSamily of England. With a deli- 
cacy and tact which it is difficult to describe, the prince became the judicious patron 
of arts and learning and national commerce ; yet this was not merely courtly favor, 
for to his working hand and far seeing eye we owe the great Exhibition of 1851, 
and the International of 1862 ; the foundation of schools of science and art through- 
out the country ; and the advancement of Great Britain in the industrial arts, as 
wen as in the arts of design, within a few years, with a success exceeding half a 
century of former growth."— /Sg»y'» Events to be Bemernbered. 

p. 277^1 
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NABBATIVE. 

When did the event occur/ 
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APPENDIX. 



I. The British CoNSTinmoN. 

1. The Constitution of Great Britain, unlike our Federal 
and State Constitutions, is composed of the whole body of 
public law, including all the various political principles 
established at different times by legislative enactment, and 
expressing the general will of the nation. No part of 
English history is more interesting or instructive than that 
which exhibits the development of this political system, as 
the great mass of the people gradually emerged from a con- 
dition of ignorance and servitude to one of enlightenment 
and freedom. By revolution after revolution, each branch 
of government received its proper limitation, and the sov- 
ereign power virtually passed from the hands of the scep- 
tered monarch to the voice of the people, as expressed by 
their representatives in Parliament. 

2. Parliament consists of two branches — ^the House of 
Lords and the Hmise of Oommons. In the former are 
represented the interests of the nobility or aristocracy, and 
those of the Church, which is established by law. Hence 
there are Lords spiritual and Lords temporal in this, called 
the "Upper House ;^^ the former consisting of twenty-six 
prelates of the Church of England and four of the Irish 
Church. The number of Lords temporal is not perma- 
nently fixed, the sovereign having the power to increase it 
by conferring new titles. Of these there are five ranks: 
dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons, all of whom, 
collectively, are styled Lords, or Peers of the Realm. 

3. The House of Lords is an hereditary body, as far aa 
regards the English peers: the Irish peers serve for life. 
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and the Scottish peers sit only during one Parliament The 
latter are sixteen in number; of the Irish peers there are 
twenty-eight. Both of these are respectively elected by 
the peerage of the country which they represent. The 
House of Lords can alone originate any bills that affect the 
rights or privileges of the nobility, and no amendments or 
alterations can be made in them by the Commons. This 
House is also the highest judicial tribunal in the kingdom. 
Peers can be tried only therein, as well as officers of State 
when impeached by the Lower House. • It is also the last 
court of appeal from all other tribunals of inferior jurisdic- 
tion. The number of members of this House generally 
exceeds, in the aggregate, four hundred. 

4. The House of Commons includes the representatives 
of counties, cities, boroughs, and some of the universities, 
the whole number amounting to six hundred and fifty- 
eight, nearly five-eighths of whom are returned by England 
and Wales. The principal element of power possessed by 
the Commons is the exclusive right to vote supplies for the 
carrying on of the government All money-biUs must, 
therefore, originate in this House, and may be rejected, but 
cannot be altered, by the Lords. No Parliament can sit 
longer than seven years ; and a new Parliament must be 
summoned by the sovereign within six months after his 
accession, and within three years from the dissolution of 
any Parliament 

5. The executive power is exercised by the sovereign, but 
only through ministers, who are responsible to the people 
for every act performed by royal authority. Hence arises 
the maxim, " The King can do no wrong,'' his ministers 
alone being answerable. The chief of these constitute the 
Cabinet^ which is composed of the following officers — ^the 
First Lord of the Treasury, or Premier ; the Lord Chancel- 
lor; tiie Lord Privy Seal; the President of the Council ; the 
Home Secretary ; the Foreign Secretary ; the Colonial Sec- 
retary; the Indian Secretary; the War Secretary; thf 
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Gkancellor of the Exchequer ; the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty ; the President of the Board of Trade ; the Presi- 
dent of the Poor Law Board; the Postmaster-General; the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. 

6. When the ministry fail to carry any important 
measure through Parliament, they usually resign ; hut the 
soyereign may dissolve the Parliament, and cause writs to 
be issued for the calling of a new one ; and if this refhse to 
sanction the measures of the government, a new ministry 
must be formed. Thus the executive is entirely dependent 
upon the will of the nation as declared by its representa- 
tives. Parliament may also be prorogued by the authority 
of the sovereign to any appointed time; and the effect of 
such prorogation is to quash all proceedings pending at the 
time, except impeachments in the Commons, and judicial 
appeals in the Lords. Either House may adjourn sepa- 
rately by its own authority ; but during such adjournment 
it may he called together by the sovereign. 

7. The Privy Council is another very important body in 
connection with the executive. It consists of a large number 
of dignitaries, both civil and ecclesiastical, appointed by 
the sovereign, all of whom must be natural-bom subjects 
of Great Britain. The Cabinet Ministers form, as it were, 
a Committee of the Privy Council, the president of which 
is the fourth great officer of state. Meetings are held once 
in two or three weeks, but none of the members attend ex- 
cept such as are specially summoned by the sovereign, the 
meetings usually consisting of the Cabinet Ministers, the 
great officers of the queen's household, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. On extraordinary occasions, however, all 
the members are summoned. 

8. No act of parliament can become a law_without the 
formal assent of the sovereign ; but the refusal to give 
such assent has become obsolete, not having been exercised 
since 1707 — during the reign of Queen Anne. Indeed, tha 
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necessity for it does not now exist, being removed by the 
fact that the sovereign rules through his ministers, and 
that these only continue in office as long as they can com- 
mand the support of Parliament. 

9. The duties of the sovereign, as prescribed in the coto- 
nation oath, are, first, to rule according to law ; secondly, 
to execute judgment in mercy ; and thirdly, to maintain 
the established religion. The royal prero^ives are, the 
jx>wer of making war and peace (the former restrained by 
the necessity of obtaining supplies from Parliament), the 
right to send and receive ambassadors, the power of con- 
ferring honors and titles, of appointing judges and sub- 
ordinate magistrates, of giving and revoking commissions 
in the army and navy, of pardoning offences, of giving 
or withholding his assent to acts of parliament, and, as 
head of the national church, the right to nominate to 
vacant bishoprics and other ecclesiastical preforments. 

10. The laws of Great Britain consist of the Common 
Law and the Statute Law. The former is based upon cus- 
tom and precedent^ as established by previous decisions of 
the courts ; the latter consists of the various acts of parlia- 
ment passed from time to time. In addition to this, there 
is the 'law of Equity, which is applied, by the sovereign, 
through the Lord Chancellor, in all cases where injustice 
would follow the operation of the Common law. The 
Courts of Chancery, or Equity, of Queen's (or King's) 
Bench, of Common Pleas, and of Exchequer, are the 
principal law courts in England and Ireland; in Scot- 
land they are the Court of Session and the High Court 
of Justiciary. 
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II. Genebal View of the Bbitish Empibe. 
[Sbb Map op England and hbb Bbpbndencibs — IVontispieee.} 



The term British Empire is applied to the Ehigdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, with all its colonies and dependencies. These 
embrace the following : — 

EUBOPEAN. 

1. The Ohannel Islands, a group lying off the northwest coast of 
Prance, and formerly belonging to the Duchy of Normandy, and 
therefore attached to the English throne since the conquest King 
John lost all Normandy except these islands. 

2. Gibraltar, a rocky promontory 1500 feet high, forming the 
southern extremity of Spain, about three miles in length, with an 
average breadth of three-quarters of a mile. Its classical name was 
Calpe; its present name is derived from the Ajabic word Oibel^ a moun- 
tain, and Tarik^ the Saracen general by whom Spain was invaded in 
the eighth century. It was taken by the British, under Sir George 
Uooke, in 1704, and ceded to England by the treaty of Utrecht It is 
one of the most valuable military and naval stations possessed by 
Great Britain, being the Key of tJie^Mediterranean Sea, 

3. Heligoland (Holif Land), a rocky islet situated off the estuary of 
tlie Elbe river. It derives its name from the religious rites of which 
it was the scene mider the Saxons. It was occupied by Great Biitain 
in 1807, and ceded formally to it in 1814. It contains a lighthouse 
and a small village, the inhabitants of which are occupied as pilots or 
engaged in the lobster and haddock fisheries. 

4 Man, an island in the Irish Sea, originally peopled by the Manx, 
a Celtic tribe, the language of whom is still in common use in the 
i^and. It was held as a feudal sovereignty by the Earls of Derby, 
and subsequently by the Duke of Athol ; from whom it was purchased 
in 1795, but the interests of the &mily in it were not entirely extin- 
guished till 1829. It has its own separate constitution and legislature, 
the latter consisting of tlie representatives of the people, and called 
the " House of Keys." 

5. BSalta, an island about seventeen miles in length and nine in 
Hrcadth, situated in the Mediterranean Sea, nearly sixty miles south 
of Sicily. On account of its position and the enormous strength of 
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its fortifications, it is of immense value as a naval station ; and is oon- 
seqaenti7 one of the most important of the British dependencies. 
Near the northwest coast is a small island called Qozo, which also 
belongs to Great Britain. In 1530, these islands were given by the 
Emi>eror Charles V. to the Knights of St. John, whose stronghold 
at Rhodes had been captured bj the Turks a short time previously. . 
Malta sustained several tremendous assaults from the Turks while in 
the possession of the Knights, from whom it was taken bj Napoleon 
in 1708. The Maltese, with the aid of the British, retook it soon 
afterward ; and, by the Congress of Vienna (in 1815), it was con- 
firmed as a British dependency. The populatioi^ of these islands is 
about 150,000. 

6. 03^ru8, a large island in the Levant, south of Asia Minor, 
having an area of 3,706 square miles, and a population of 135,000. 
This island was taken from the Venetians by the Turks in 1571, and 
held by the latter until 1878, when it was ceded to the British. 

Asiatic. 

1. India, including Hindostan and several provinces on the eastern 
shore of the Bay of Bengal. Its extent from the great mountain 
barrier on the north to Cape Comorin, its southern extremity, is about 
1,800 mUes ; and from the western boundary of Scinde to Pegu, about 
1,900 miles. Its area is about 1,000,000 square miles, with a coast 
line of nearly 4,500 miles ; and it contains a population of about 156 
millions. The various countries* and provinces are placed under 
local governors, lieutenant-governors, and commissioners, all of 
whom are subject to the viceroy, appointed by and responsible to the 
crown. The administration is under the direction of the Indian 
Secretary. The history of this, the n^ost splendid of the British 
dependencies, has been given in connection with the text. 

2. Oeylon, a considerable island to the south of Hindostan, includ- 
ing an area of about 25,000 square miles, also belongs to Great Bri- 
tain, by whom it was taken from the Dutch in 1796. It was for- 
mally ceded to the British by the treaty of Amiens (1802). The 
native kingdom of Kandy did not, however, submit to their sway 
until 1815. 

3. Malacca, a maritime settlement on the southwest coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, forty miles by twenty-five, with a population of 
about 80,000. It was taken from the Portuguese by the Dutch in 
1642 ; but, in 1795, it fell into the hands of the British, to whom it 
was formally ceded in 1824. 

4 Singapore, an island, twenty-five miles by fourteen, with a city 
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of the same name on its southern shore. The total population, con- 
sisting of Chinese, MalaTS, various Indian races, and Europeans, is 
about 100,000. In 1818, as found by Sir Stamford Raffles, it was cov- 
ered with primeval forests, uninhabited except by a few fishermen 
and pirates who found shelter in its secluded rivers and bays. It 
was then claimed by the Sultan of Lahore, from whom it was pur- 
chased by the British in 1824. Its commanding position, in the cen- 
tre of the highway leading from British India to China, makes it an 
exceedingly valuable possession, being the entrepot of the vast trade 
with those countries. 

5. Prince of Wales Island, sometimes called Penemg, or Pu'lo 
Penang, situated at the mouth of the Strait of Malacca, near the 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula. It has an area of 1#6 square 
miles, and a population of about 60,000. Toward the end of the last 
century, Captain Light married- the King of Queda's daughter, and 
received this island as a wedding-present, which he afterward trans- 
ferred to the East India Company. 

6. Province of Wellesley, a strip of country 35 miles in length 
by 4 to 11 miles in width, situated on the western shore of the Pen- 
insula of Malacca, directly opposite Prince of Wales Island, ceded 
to the East India Company in 1802. Its population is about 70,000. 
Malacca, Singapore, Prince of Wales Island, and Wellesley consti- 
tute the Straits Settlements; the capital of the whole of which is 
Georgetown, on Prince of Wales Island. 

7. Ijabuan, an island situated 30 miles off the northwest coast of 
Borneo, has an area of 45 square miles, and a population of about 
5,000. It became the property of the British in 1846, by grant of 
the Sultan of Borneo, through the influence of Sir James Brooke, 
who had obtained control of the kingdom of Sarawak, on the neigh- 
boring coast of Borneo. This kingdom, formerly a dependency of 
England, is now independent, bein^under the government of Charles 
Brooke, son of the former ruler. It is, however, under British pro- 
tection. The government establishment on Labuan is at Victoria, 
a town at the southeast end of the island. This island has a valua- 
ble coal deposit, and is also important as a naval station between the 
East Indies and China. 

8. Hong Kong, a small island at the mouth of Canton river, about 
one hundred miles from the city of Canton. It is nine miles long 
and from two to six broad. Its capital, Victoria, is situated on the 
northern shore, and in a short time has become one of the most 
thriving and beautiful of the British dependencies in Asia. The 
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island was occupied by the British in 1841, and ceded to them by the 
treaty with China made at the close of the war, in 1843. 

9. Aden, a town in the sooth western part of Arabia, held by means 
of a strong garrison and powerful fortifications, by the British, to 
whom it was ceded by the Sultan in 1838, and taken possession of by 
force of arms in 1839, the Sultan desiring to withdraw from his con- 
tract. In a commercial point of view it is a very important posses- 
sion, having a position between Asia and Africa, like that of Gibral- 
tar between Europe and Africa. The old conmiercial route, by way 
of the Red Sea, having, within the last few years, been resumed, 
Aden has become still more valuable as a stopping-place for steam- 
vessels between Bombay and Suez. Its population is about 25,000. 

10. Perim, a small island at the entrance to the Red Sea, having 
a pofiulation of about 200. It was captured by the English in 1799, 
but in a short time afterward abandoned. It was reoccupied in 
1857. 

There are other minor dependencies in Asia, including the Anda- 
man and Nicohar Mands, the Laceadive Islands, and the Keeling 
Islands, 

Australian Ain> Polynesian. 

1. Australia, called by the Dutch settlers New HofUand, contains 
the colonies of New South Wales, founded in 1788 ; West AvMralia^ 
in 1829; South Australia, in 1834; Victoria, in 1851 ; and Queens- 
land, in 1859. In 1851, gold was discovered in the island ; and, in 
consequence, the tide of emigration set so rapidly thither, that its 
settlements soon reached a point of great magnitude and importance. 
Its present population is about 2,000,000, including about 55,000 

, natives. The possession of the island by Great Britain is based 
upon the discoveries of Captains Cook, Bass, Flinders, and others. 

2. Tasmania, or Van Diemen's Land, was discovered in 1642, by 
a Dutch navigator named Tasmao, after whom it has been named. It 
was named by him Van Diemen's Land in honor of the governor of 
Batavia. Bass, in 1798, by sailing through the strait which bears his 
name, discovered it to be an island. The British ^or some time used 
it, as well as New South Wales, as a penal settlement ; but, in 1825, 
it was made an independent colony, under the name of Tasmania, 
Norfolk Island, situated more than a thousand miles to the east of 
Australia, was made a British penal settlement in 1825 ; but it was 
broken up in 1855, and the island given to the inhabitants of Pit- 
cairn's Island, .194 in number, the descendants of the mutineers of 
the ship Bounty. The island is under British control. 

3. New Zealand. — This colony consists of three islands, two largo 
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and one much smaller, with a number of islets near the coasts. The 
group is situated in the South Pacific Ocean, about 1,200 miles south- 
east of Australia, and contains about 150,000 square miles. It was 
discoyered in 164d by Tasman, and was visited several times by Cap- 
tain Cook, who explored the coasts in 1770. It was at first frequented 
by English and American whale-ships, attracted thither by the ex- 
cellent shelter afforded by its numerous harbors, particularly in the 
Bay of Islands. Missionary enterprise began in 1814, and a British 
resident, or consul, was appointed in 1833. The sovereignty of the 
islands was formally ceded to Great Britain by the native chiefs in 
1840. The unjust treatment of the Maories, or natives, brought on 
a series of fierce and bloody conflicts, which were not terminated 
until quite recently. The population in 1878 was 414,171, besides 
55,000 Maories. 

4 I^ Islands, a group of islands in the South Pacific Ocean, hav- 
ing a total area of 8,0^34 square miles, and a population of about 
120,000, including 1,589 Europeans (census of 1876). These islands 
were annexed to the British Empire in 1874. 

Besides the above, the British dependencies in this part of the 
globe include Chatham /., Auekiand /., Lord Howe I., Fanning I., 
Starhuck Z, and the Caroline Is, 

Apbican. 

1. Oape Colony embraces an extensive region, the area of which 
is estimated to contain about 200,000 square miles. It derives its 
name from the Cape of Good Hope, at which the capital. Cape Toion, 
is situated. It was for many years a dependency of the Dutch, by 
whom it was first settled in 1652. In 1795, it was taken by the Brit- 
ish, but restored by the treaty of Amiens (1802). In 1808 it was 
again captured by the British, and since then has remained in their 
possession. Fierce wars have been waged with the Kaffirs, or C(tf' 
fres, a native tribe of great courage and ferocity. Prom these was 
wrested, in 1847, a region called Oaffiraria, — which was recently an- 
nexed to Cape Colony. The population of the latter is about 750,000. 

2. Natal, which was so called by the Portuguese because it was dis- 
covered on Christmas day (1498». It became a British colony in 1848. 
Its capital, Port Natal, contains the only good harbor on that coast. 
It is situated about 850 miles from Cape Town. 

The other portions of South Africa belonging to the British are 
Basuto Land, West Chriqua Land, and the Transkei District, Titans- 
vaal, Namaqua Land, and Damara Land, including in all over 
350,000 square miles. 
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8. Mauritius, an IslaDcl about five hundTed miles east of Mada- 
gascar, and containing more than seven hundred square miles, affords 
another Important station for British vessels. It was discovered in 
1505 by the Portuguese, but received its name from the Dutch, in 
honor of Prince Maurice, who in 1644 formed a settlement upon it. 
In 172]j. it was colonized by the French, by ^hom it was named 
* * Isle of France. ' ' It was taken from them in 181 by General Aber- 
crombie, and has since then been occupied by the British. 

4. Amirante and Seychelle Islands, two groups of islets north of 
Madagascar Island, are dependencies of Mauritius^ obtained at the 
time of the occupation of that island. 

5. Sierra Leone consists of a district about twenty-five miles in 
length by twelve miles in breadth. The colony was established in 
1787, for the purpose of providing a home for negroes rescued from 
the slave-traders. 

6. Gambia is a colony consisting of the island of St. Mary and 
town of Bathurst, at the mouth of the Gambia River. It has a 
flourishing trade. 

7. Gold Coast, a portion of the coast of Guinea, formerly belong- 
ing to the Dutch, but ceded to Great Britain in 1872. It includes 
an area of about 16,600 square miles. 

8. Lagos, a town and island near the coast of Guinea, at the en- 
trance of the Bight of Benin, formerly notorious for its slave traflBic. 
It was captured by the British in 1851, but not occupied till 1861. 
Its population is about 60,000. 

9. St. Helena, a rqcky islet in the South Atlantic, was discovered 
by the Portuguese in 1503 ; but afterward was occupied by the Dutch, 
from whom it was taken by the English in 1651. Its position in the 
direct line of the great ocean thoroughfare from Europe to the East 
has made it important as a stopping-place for vessels performing 
that long voyage. Its chief celebrity is derived from the exile of the 
Emperor Napoleon, who lived there from 1816 till his death in 1821. 
Ascension, another small solitary islet, situated in the Atlantic, 
about eight hundred miles to the north of St. Helena, has been occu- 
pied by the British since 1815. It was discovered by the Portuguese 
in 1501, on Ascension-day, from which circumstance it received its 
name. Tristan d'Acunha, a group of islands to the south of St. 
Helena, is also claimed by Great Britain, by whom a garrison was 
kept there during the banishment of Napoleon. 
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North Ambricak. 

1. Canada. — This name was first applied to the region watered by 
the St. Lawrence, a river discovered by Cartier, In 1535. It is an 
Indian word, meaning "a collection of huts." The province was 
ceded by the French to Great Britain by the treaty of Paris, in 1763. 
It was afterward divided into the two provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, subsequently called Canada West and Canada East. These 
divisions are-now designated, respectively, Ontario and QuebeCy and 
constitute a part of the Dominion of Canada, which comprises, be- 
sides these, the other British provinces, except Newfoundland. 

2. Nova Scotia was colonized first by the French, under the name 
of Acadia, but ceded to the English by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713. 
Cape Breton Island became a British possession by the capture of 
Louisburg, in 1758, during the French and Indian war. 

3. New Brunswick formed a part of Acadia, and was ceded to 
Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht. 

4 Prince Edward's Island, formerly known as St. John's Island, 
was taken after the fall of Louisburg, in 1758. 

5. Newfoundland, discovered by the Cabots, in 1497, was formally 
taken possession of by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1583. Its valuable 
fisheries led to rival claims to it on the part of the French and Eng- 
lish. These were settled by the treaty of Utrecht, the island being 
wholly surrendered to the English. 

6. British Ooliunbia and Vancouver's Island. — These regions 
formerly constituted a portion of the Hudson's Bay Company Terri- 
tory (now Northwest Territory), a vast region embracing a large 
part of British America, chiefly valuable for the trade in furs. After 
the discovery of gold in the vicinity of the Frazer River, the region 
soon became quite populous, and was organized as a separate pro- 
vince (1865). 

7. Honduras, or Belize, forms the southeastern part of the penin- 
sula of Yucatan, and has an area of about 20,000 square miles. The 
claim of Great Britain to this region was formally sanctioned by 
Spain in 1783. 

8. The Bermudas, a group of islands in the Atlantic Ocean, were 
named after Bermudez, a Spaniard, by whom they were discovered 
in 1527. The wreck, upon these islands, of a part of the expedition 
sent to Virginia in 1609, under Sir George Somers, led to their coloni- 
zation. They are, on this account, sometimes called the Somers 
Islands. The group is said to contain about three hundred and 
sixty islets, separated by very narrow channels, and hence occupy- 
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ing bat a small 'space in the ocean, estimated at about one hun- 
dred square miles. Five only of these islands are of any consider- 
able size. 

West Indiak. 

1. Jamaica, discovered by Columbus in 1494, was colonized by the 
Spaniards in 1509, and ^eld by them till its conquest by Admirals 
Penn and Venables in 1655 ; since which time it has been under the 
government of Great Britain. 

2. Tiinidad, a considerable island (fifty miles by thirty), near the 
northern coast of South America, opposite one of the mouths of the 
Orinoco river, was discovered by Columbus in 1498, and colonized 
by the Spaniards in 1588. It was taken by the British in 1797. 

3. Besides these two large islands, the British possess several other 
smaller ones belonging to the West Indies, as follows : Barbadoes, 
St. Vincent, Tobago, Grendda, St. Litcia, Dominica, Montaerrat, An- 
tigua, St. Kitts, Nevis, AnguUla, and the Virgin Islands, The Bor- 
hama Islands have been occupied by them since 1629. 

South Ahekican. 

1. British Quiana was colonized at first by the Dutch, but fell into 
the possession of the British in 1781, being taken by Sir George Rod- 
ney. It was, however, restored in 1783, but again captured in 1796, 
and again restored by the treaty of Amiens in 1802. The next year, 
on the breaking out of the war, it was once more captured, and since 
then has remained a British dependency. 

2. /The Falkland Islands were discovered by Davis in 1592, but 
did not receive their present name tUJ 1690, when they were visited 
by Captain Strong, an English navigator. Settlements were after- 
ward made on them by the French and Spaniards as well as the 
English ; but since 1771 they have formed a part of the British Em- 
pire. No permanent settlement was made till 1831, and their popu- 
lation at the present time is only about aeven hundred. They con- 
stitute, with Stolen Idnnd, near the southern extremity of South 
America, the most southerly of the organized colonies of Great 
Britain. 

Great Britain also possesses the islands of St. Paul and New Am- 
sterdam, in the Indian Ocean. 

The whole extent of this vast empire embraces a little over eight 
Inillions of square miles, and contains a population of nearly two 
hundred and forty millions. 
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/« TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

FOR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND THE GENERAL READER. 

By Joseph C. Hutchison, M.D., 

President of the New York Pathologrical Society; Vice-President of the New York 

Academy of Medicine; Surgeon to the Brooklyn City Ho^ital; and late 

President of the Medical Society of the State of New York. 
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1. The Plan of the Work is to present the leading facts and principles 
of human Physiology and Hygiene in language so clear and concise as 
to be readily comprehended by pupils in schools and colleges, as well as 
bygenersJ readers not familar with the subject. 2. The Style is terse 
and concise, yet intelligible and clear; and all useless technicalities have 
been avoided. 3. The Bangeof Sabjecta Treated includes those on which 
it is believed all persons should be informed, and that are proper in a 
work of this class. Au IJie Svitject-maUer, — The attempt has been made 
to bring the subject-matter up to date, and to include the results of the 
most valuable of recent researches to the exclusion of exploded notions 
and theories. Keither subject — Physiology or Hygiene — ^has been elabo- 
rated at the expense of the other, but each rather has been accorded its 
due weight, consideration, and space. The subject of Anatomy is in- 
cidentally treated with all the fullness the author believes necessary in a 
work of this class. 5. Tlie Engi'OMnga are numerous, of great artistic 
merit, and are far superior to those in any other work of the kind, 
among them being two elegant colored plates, one showing the Yiscera 
in Position, the other, the Circulation of the Blood. 6. The Bke of the 
work will commend itself to teachers. It contains about 800 pages, and 
can therefore be easily completed in one or two school terms. 

The publishers are confident that teachers will find this work full of valuable 
matter, much of which cannot be found elsewhere in a class manual, and so pre- 
sented and arranged that the book can be used both with pleasure and success in 
the schoolroom. 

" Many of the popular works on Physiology now in use in schools, academies, and 
colleges, do not renect the present state of the science, and some of them abound 
in absolute errors. The work which Dr. Hutchison has given to the public is free 
from these objectionable features. I give it my hearty commendation."— Samuel 
G. Armor, M.D., late Professor in Michi'.an University. 

"This book is one of the very few school books on these sub jects which can be 
unconditionally recommended. It is accurate, free from needless technicalities, 
and judicious m the practical advice it gives on Hygienic topics. The illustrations 
are excellent, and the book is well printed ana bound.^'— J5o«fon Jtmmal of 
Chemistry, 

"Just thiB thing for schools, and I sincerely hope that it may be appreciated for 
what it is worth, for we are certainly in need of books of this kind."— Prof. Aus-xIN 
Flint, Jr., Professor of Physiology in Bellevue Hospital Xedical CoUege.Ifew York 
City, and author of " Physiology of Man,'^ etc., etc. 

" I have read it from preface to colophon, and find it a most desirable text-book 
for schools. Its matter is judiciously selected, lucidly presented, attractively 
treated, and pointedly illustrated by memorable facts; and, as to the plates and 
diagrams, they are not only clear and intelligible to beginners, but beautiful speci- 
mens of engraving. I do not see that any better presentation of the subject of 



physiology could oe given within the same compass."— Prof. John Ordronaux, 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Vermont, and also in the Ifational 
Medical College, Washington, D. C. 

The dt>ove work is the most popular toorle on the above subjects yet published. It is 
used in tJiousands of schools vnth marked success. 

Published by CLABK & MAYNABB, New York. 
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